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Art. I—AMERICAN METHODISM IN 1876.* 
By Rev. W. J. R. TayLor, D.D., Newark, N. J. 


IN 1776 the whole Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America was composed of twenty-five min- 
isters and five thousand members, in eleven circuits,on the 
Atlantic slope. In 1781 it crossed the Alleghanies, and laid 
the foundations of the “Old Western Conference,” which 
extended from the Northern lakes to Natchez on the Missis- 
sippi. Its first General Conference was held in Baltimore in 
1784, at which Francis Asbury was ordained its first bishop at 
the age of thirty-nine. There were then about eighty preach- 
ers and fifteen thousand members. Thirty-two years after- 
ward, when this remarkable man died, in 1816, the church 
numbered over seven hundred itinerant preachers and more 
than two hundred and eleven thousand members. Soon after 
Washington was inaugurated as President of the United 
States, Bishops Coke and Asbury read to him the congratula- 
tory address of the General Conference, which was then in 





* Proceedings of the General Conference held at Baltimore, May, 1876. 
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session in New York, May 29, 1789, and they received his 
reply to this first ecclesiastical greeting upon his accession to 
the Presidency. The organization of this branch of the 
Christian Church in this country dates substantially from the 
separate and independent national existence of the United 
States, although the centenary of its origin was completed 
and celebrated in 1866 with great religious observances and 
with splendid munificence. 

In 1876 the minutes of the General Conference report 12 
bishops, 81 annual conferences, 10,923 ministers, 12,881 local 
preachers, making a total of 23,804 preachers, 1,642,456 com- 
municants; 15,633 churches, valued at $71,350,234; 5,017 par- 
sonages, valued at $9,731,628 ; 19,287 Sabbath-schools, 207,182 
teachers, and 1,406,168 scholars. The increase in the last 
four years has been: 1,234 itinerant and 1,499 local preachers, 
making a total of 2,723 preachers, 159,236 lay members, 
2,183 churches, 808 parsonages, 1,732 Sunday-schools, 13,207 
teachers, and 138,426 scholars, and a total value of church 
property of $16,386,175. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church South has 8 bishops, 3,485 
itinerants, 5,356 local preachers, 712,765 lay members, 7,204 
Sunday-schools, with 48,825 teachers and officers, and 323,634 
scholars. 


The whole number of Methodists, Episcopal and non-Epis- . 


copal, in the United States is reported as embracing 21,995 
itinerant ministers, 26,875 local preachers, 3,146,356 lay mem- 
bers, representing about nine or ten millions of population. 

The grand total of Methodists in the world is summed up 
at 28,380 itinerants, 66,935 local preachers, and 4,173,047 lay 
members. 

The purpose of this article is not theological nor controver- 
sial, but chiefly to exhibit the historical development and the 
practical system of American Episcopal Methodism, as it is rep- 
resented in its two most numerous and powerful branches, 
which are substantially one; to show the apparent causes of 
its growth, its strength, and its weakness; its tendencies, and 
its probable future. 

I. First among the causes of the rise and progress of Meth- 
odism is tts providential character. The Wesleys, Whitefield, 
and their co-laborers, to whom it owes its origin, were “ chosen 
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vessels,” raised up by the providence and grace of God for 
this great work. This is the general verdict of secular and 
ecclesiastical historians. They were men of learning, elo- 
quence, administrative and practical ability, single in their 
aims, tenacious of their principles, popular with the masses, 
and, above all, they were “men whose hearts God had 
touched.” Southey and Isaac Taylor long ago made John 
Wesley the hero of their brilliant pages, and that fastidious 
critic, Lord Macaulay, wrote of him: ‘“ He was a man whose 
eloquence and logical acuteness might have rendered him 
eminent in literature; whose genius for government was not 
inferior to that of Richelieu ; and who devoted all his powers, 
in defiance of obloquy and derision, to what he sincerely con- 
sidered the highest good of his species.” No candid reader 
can even cursorily examine Mr. Tyerman’s three massive vol- 
umes of the Life and Times of Fohn Wesley, nor any of the 
recent monographs of English and American writers upon 
“the founder of Methodism,” without coming to the conclu- 
sion, that his historical place has already been fixed, in the 
judgment of friendly and opposing critics, among the reform- 
ers of religion in Christendom. 

2. “ The religious movement called Methodism” was a gen- 
uine reaction against the palsying formalism of the Church of- 
England in the eighteenth century, which had also, to a very 
great extent, infected the non-conforming or dissenting bodies 
throughout Great Britain. Wesley, himself, until his “ evan- 
gelical conversion,” at the age of thirty-five, was a rigid high 
churchman, a dry, unevangelical theologian, and a cold legal- 
ist. For twenty-five years he struggled through many varying 
phases of religious experience, until at last, and chiefly 
through the godly counsel of Peter Boéhler, the Moravian, he 
found peace in believing. Like Luther and Whitefield, it was 
only after fruitless vigils, fastings, and other forms of self- 
righteousness, that he understood the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone, and then he went out to “preach Christ and 
him crucified” over two continents. At first ridiculed, op- 
posed, assailed, maligned, persecuted, driven from the pulpits 
and churches to the fields and the streets, he and his preachers 
could not be silenced, and the movement became successively 
a revolution, a reformation, and a great ecclesiastical organiza- 
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tion, which has been characterized as “a ferment of life 
among all the churches.” 


3. It sprang up out of the proudest of English universities, 
in the hearts of “The Holy Club,” with men of education, 
culture, and faith; but 7 rooted itself almost immediately 
among “ the common people,” who “heard them gladly,” and as 
it progressed, they were made use of tocarry it on. In this 
it closely resembled the processes of the growth of the primi- 
tive Christian church under the leadership of men of the 
highest endowments, and among the poor and the most 
despised of such populations as those of Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Rome, Ephesus, and Corinth. Here again the history of the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century repeated itself in the 
eighteenth as a popular movement, headed by men of the 
greatest renown and power. 


4. The methods and objects of Wesley's first movements were 
very simple. Dr. James Rigg, of England, in his valuable 
monograph on The Living Wesley, says, that 


**To revive the doctrine of salvation by faith through grace, by the ordi- 
nance of preaching, became henceforth Wesley’s great life-work. He 
became, above all things, himself a preacher, and he founded a preaching 
institute; with preaching, however, always associating close personal and 
individual fellowship. 


‘* The whole cf Methodism unfolded from this beginning. To promote 
preaching and fellowship was the one work—fellowship itself meaning 
chiefly a perpetual individual testimony of Christian believers as to salvation 
by grace through faith. Preaching and fellowship—this was all, from first 
to last; true preaching, and true, vital, Christian fellowship, which involved 
opposition to untrue preaching and to fellowship not truly and fully Chris- 
tian. From this unfolded all Wesley’s life and history. His union for a 
season with the Moravians, and then his separation from them, when their 
teaching became for the time mixed up.and entangled with demoralizing 
error; the foundation of his own society—that of ‘the people called Meth- 
odists ;’ his separation from his brother Whitefield and from Calvinism ; his 
field preachings; his separate meeting-houses and separate communions; 
his class-meetings and band-meetings, and all the discipline of his society ; 
his conference, and his brotherhood of itinerant Methodist preachers; his 
increasing irregularities as a churchman; his ordinations, and the virtual, 
though not formal or voluntary, separation of his societies from the Church 
of England—all resulted from the same beginning: from his embracing 
‘the doctrine of salvation by faith; from his receiving the instructions of 
- Peter Bohler, the Moravian minister.’”—(pp. 233, 234.) 
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5. In like manner it is historically true that “the practical 
system of Methodism” grew up spontaneously from small 
providential beginnings, and by the necessities of its expansion 
and of its adaptation to the times and to the people of suc- 
cessive generations. One thing led to another, not by pro- 
phetic forecast, but by wisdom adapting means to ends. 
Driven from the pulpits of the Establishment, Wesley 
preached in the open air to crowds which no church building 
could hold. The erection of chapels led to the system of 
contributions of a penny a week to pay for them. These 
weekly gifts, by companies of twelve, with a leader for each, 
who received their pennies, brought the givers together for 
payment and for prayer and praise, and thus originated the 
class-meetings, which have always been among the most pow- 
erful formative and preservative agencies of Methodism. The 
itinerancy, the local lay ministry, the circuit preaching, all 
were originated and have been perpetuated by the rapid 
advances, the scattered societies, the pioneer evangelism, and 
other self-evident necessities of the work. The quarterly, 
district, and general conferences, the general superinten- 
dency, the presiding eldership, the financial system, the educa- 
tional and publication schemes, and the missionary institutions 
of the church, also grew with its providential development as 
they were needed; but all of them are the normal results of 
principles which have made the Methodist system at once 
unique, flexible, and specifically adapted to its world-wide 
expansion. Resting its whole theory and practice of church 
government, not on divine right, but upon “ Christian expedi- 
ency,’ “American Methodism is ready for any modifications 
of its system which time may show to be desirable for its 
greater effectiveness.” The latest exhibition of these views is 
the final adoption of lay representation in its General Confer- 
ence, after many years of discussion and of strong opposition. 
This principle of “Christian expediency” can always be used 
to popularize the government of the Methodist Church, and 
it is not improbable that it may gradually effect the union of 
most of the episcopal and non-episcopal branches of the 
communion in this country. 

6. Methodism has always been remarkably free from the con- 
ventionalities of society, and the rigidity of older church organi- 
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zations which have fettered Protestantism, both among the up- 
per andthe lower classes. It broke at once through a thousand 
old restraints, or rather, it never had them, and it made its 
way, somewhat blindly at first, but surely at length, to its mar. 
velous power over the multitudes. Active, bold, aggressive, 
intensely practical, a church of to-day, with small regard to 
what is old, aiming at immediate results, never fastidious in its 
tastes, encouraging the emotional elements of religious life, 
giving full play to the enthusiasm and zeal of its people, it 
struck out a new course among the poor, the neglected, the 
ignorant, and degraded, the humblest population of the cities, 
the raw and scattered pioneers of new settlements, and the 
respectable middle classes of the whole country. With a zeal 
which nothing could quench, and a passion for their work 
which grew by exercise, its hardy preachers and circuit riders 
carried the gospel from the sea to the frontiers. Of Bishop 
Asbury it is recorded, that “ It has been estimated that in the 
forty-five years of his American ministry he preached about 
sixteen thousand five hundred sermons, or at least one a day, 
and traveled about two hundred and seventy thousand miles, 
or six thousand a year; and that he preached in no less than 
two hundred and twenty four annual conferences, and ordained 
more than four thousand preachers.”—(Stevens’ Centenary of 
Methodism, p. 94.) And he was the type of a multitude of 
men who were enthusiasts like himself, men who talked, 
exhorted, prayed, sang, and preached the gospel according to 
Methodism, all along their many ways, with a fiery persistency 
which was the pledge of victory. 

7. Its methods of worship also have always had strong attrac- 
tions for the masses of the people over whom its sway has been 
strongest. Its free spirit, its off-hand extempore preaching, its 
mere lung power, its liberty{of speech for males and females, its 
appeals to feeling, its directness of address in plain language 
to the common people, its plain edifices and free seats, its hymn- 
ology and music, its penny collections, its class-meetings and 
prayer-meetings, its love-feasts, its camp-meetings, and its re- 
vivals with all their excitements and drawbacks, have been per- 
sistently directed to the great ends of Methodism. Thus it has 
pervaded and held great multitudes of people who could not 
have been so widely reached nor so thoroughly held by other 
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churches. Whatever may be said against the character, pro- 
priety, or excesses of these agencies and methods by those who 
disapprove of them, the factsremain. They are part and par- 
cel of the system and elements of progress, but they are open 
to criticism and to reformation, as we know that some of them 
are regretted by many Methodists who try to regulate and 
modify customs which they cannot approve, and to use to the 
best advantage what cannot be put down. 

8. Lay representation in its higher ecclesiastical bodies has 
only now been secured after a great contest. Yet it is true 
that no other Protestant communion in the land has made such 
effective use of the laity in its congregations and churches. “ All 
at work and always at it” was Wesley’s motto; and his fol- 
lowers have always acted upon its principle. The tardy admis- 
sion of lay representation to the General Conference was not 
unnatural in a church whose ecclesiastical movements had 
always been controlled by the preachers, under whom it has 
reached its vast proportion. But in the class-meetings and 
prayer-meetings, in the offices of stewards, in its immense corps 
of local lay preachers and exhorters, it has always at its com- 
mand an effective lay agency which no other church in the 
land can parallel. Without this agency its successes could 
never have been achieved. But it has been marshaled with 
great skill, and trained to a remarkable degree of efficiency. 
The lay preaching may not be as good as that of Mr. Moody, 
but among those nearly twenty seven thousand local preachers, 
“God hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty.” And on many a long circuit, 
extending over sparsely settled countries and amid neglected 
communities, these men can at least hold the ground and 
cultivate it as best they may, until the itinerants come 
round to bestow pastoral care, administer the sacraments, and 
set things in order in the churches. 

9. The ttinerancy has ever been the right arm of the 
strenght of Methodism. It furnishes a minister to every 
church and a church to every minister who is capable of effi- 
cient service. It supplies every circuit and mission. It keeps 
men moving who are not well adapted to more settled charges, 
and so far as possible, the bishop, with the advice of his “ cabi- 
net” of presiding elders, who are in effect local or district 
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bishops, puts the right man in the right place. Mistakes may 
often be made in the endeavor to accommodate both men and 
churches, but these are more readily rectified under this polity 
than in other churches, where the pastoral relation is for an 
indefinite period, or what is usually termed “for life.”” While 
it has its advantages and disadvantages, both ministers and 
people have generally adjusted themselves to it with good 
will. Efforts to prolong the period of service in one congre- 
gation have succeeded in increasing the term to three years, 
‘but still it must be by successive annual appointments. The 
principal difficulty in the yearly arrangement of pastoral 
charges arises from the easy conditions of admission to the 
ministry, and from the great number of men who thus crowd 
its ranks, for not a few of whom it is not easy to secure suit- 
able appointments. The consequence is, that dissatisfaction 
is frequently felt, and some churches resist the appointees 
whom they have not sought, and preachers prefer to “locate” 
rather than serve where they are not suited. So long as there 
is a superabundance of preachers, this growing difficulty can 
be met with comparative ease. But, notwithstanding the 
restlessness of those who wish for change, the institution of 
the itinerancy as a system is not likely to be disturbed. 
Methodism would be Methodism no longer withoutdt. Fora 
ministry which, until of late years, has been but partially edu- 
cated, and which, with comparatively few shining exceptions, 
has lacked liberal culture, it is essential. Wesley said that 
“the day when the itinerancy should cease among the minis- 
try, and the classes among the laity, of Methodism, would be 
the date of its downfall.” 

Might not other evangelical churches with great advantage 
adopt some such modification of the tenure of the pastoral 
office, by which their proper authorities could fill vacancies, 
give good and useful men active employment, and root out 
the injurious system of “stated supplies?” The old Scotch 
Presbyterian idea of making the relation of minister and 
people like the marriage tie, “for life,” is all well enough 
when it works well. Practically, the idea has nearly worked 
itself out, and the frequency of ministerial changes in Presby- 
terian, Reformed, and Congregational churches has made their 
ministry almost itinerant, but without the systematic princi- 
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ples and safeguards of the Methodist economy, which knows 
nothing of hundreds of vacant churches, and of “ ministers 
without charge,” who are able and willing to work, but who 
have no other reason except that of the laborers in the para- 
ble, “ No man hath hired us.” 

10. The Methodist Episcopal churches ‘have a system of 
“itinerant general superintendency,” which, without prelatical 
pretensions or separate diocesan jurisdictions, constitutes the 
real head of its ecclesiastical and missionary organization. 
The general superintendents or bishops, as a body, are men of 
consummate executive ability, with large knowledge of human 
nature, of great skill and experience as presiding officers of - 
the Annual and General Conferences, and possessed of a sin- 
gular admixture of the conservative, progressive, and aggres- 
sive elements as church leaders. Ever on the wing from 
conference to conference, visiting their foreign missions in 
journeys around the world, and meeting together annually to 
report their work, and to consider and devise the best plans 
for the welfare of their church, they know the field, under- 
stand its necessities, and constitute a bond of union which 
strengthens with the growth of the denomination. The min- 
istry and people, who are thoroughly attached to the superin- 
tendency, criticise and watch it with great jealousy, both for 
its prerogatives-and for their own rights and interests which 
are confided to it. A large part of the address of the bishops 
to the members of the late General Conference at Baltimore 
is occupied with a sturdy vindication of their office and work, 
in apparent reply to objections to their administration, and to 
the proposal to assign to each bishop a limited diocesan 
authority. The objections related principally to appointments 
to pastoral charges and missions and to the office of presiding 
elder, which necessarily depend upon their best judgment of 
each case. These are met by a calm and clear statement of 
the principles of their action, and of the means of redress for 
actual grievances. The proposal to limit their jurisdiction is 
met with decision akin to indignation. We quote the follow- 
ing passages in illustration of both points: 

‘* The true church has always preached the Gospel to the poor. This 


has been characteristic of Methodism throughout its history. It is not only 
Christ-like, but it is expedient. The church which preaches to most of the 
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poor in this generation, other things being equal, will preach to most of the 
rich in the next generation. While we have not been inattentive to the 
pastoral and spiritual interests of the more wealthy of our congregations, 
we have been especially desirous to provide for the religious necessities of 
the poor. Hence the new and more needy parts of the work have received 
our special consideration and care.” 


Again: 

‘* We have resisted the pressure brought to bear upon us since the 
last General Conference, which sought to induce us to restrict our labors 
and administration to episcopal districts, and have continued to meet the 
explicit requirements of the Discipline to travel through the connection at 


large. We regard it avery gross solecism to say that a districted bishop 
is a general superintendent. 


‘* Your bishops have not considered themselves church architects, em- 
ployed to examine an antiquated and dilapidated edifice, and to show how 
it can be remodeled and modernized and improved. On the contrary, they 
have understood themselves to be general superintendents of a glorious 
temple; its walls salvation, and its gates praise; a temple built by God— 
built upon the Rock of Ages, and built for the ages; that it is their office 
and work to see that its doors stand wide open night and day; that its light 
is shining clear and strong and afar; that its voice of instruction and admo- 
nition and invitation and entreaty is breaking upon the ear of humanity 
everywhere and all the time; that its altars are all aglow with the fervors of 
love and the fires of devotion—converts flying as a cloud and as doves to 
their windows, all nations flowing into it and the glory of Emmanuel 
filling it.” 

11. The numerous benevolent agencies of this church have 
been very effective. Its Sunday-school, tract, and missionary 
societies, its immense book-concern, with its branches, and 
its educational system, which ranges from academies to theo- 
logical seminaries, are fountains from which flow continual 
streams of direct denominational influence. They are all 
distinctively Methodistic in their teachings, literature, theol- 
ogy, polity, and evangelism. In this country and Canada 
Methodism has over two hundred academies, colleges, and 
universities under its control, with more than thirty thousand 
students of both sexes. The foreign missions of the Church 
North encircle the globe, having 971 missionaries and assist- 
ants and native preachers, and both home and foreign fields 
are cultivated under one consolidated missionary organization, 
which includes 3,661 laborers, and is conducted with aggres- 
sive boldness and with signal success. It is always on the 
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forward march, never hesitating to trust its people to sustain 
its increasing work. 

What is known as “the connectional character” of these 
affiliated institutions is perhaps their greatest reflex benefit to 
the whole church. They “connect” every conference, every 
district, every preacher, and every church together in the 
bonds of an evangelistic union, which is stronger than any 
mere ecclesiastical ties. The importance of these connectional 
arrangements is thus set forth in the address of the bishops, 
and we quote the passage as an example for other churches 
that are too often divided, if not distracted, on this subject: 

“An army in detachments, under independent authorities, would be 
feeble and ineffective in comparison with the same army moved by one 
supreme authority, having unity of purpose and action. Germany under 
the empire is much more potential among the nations of the earth than 
when under the government of independent sovereignties. So the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, in the sublime unity of her grand purpose and 
under.the direction of the General Conference as her supreme authority, is 
much mightier in her action and influence than she could possibly be in her 
independent divisions. She can better antagonize great errors, contend 
with enormous vices, overthrow combinations of wickedness, and press for- 
ward the triumphs of divine truth and of grace inthe earth, . . . The 
great agencies of the church are bonds of union.” 


To these institutions must be added the. extensive use of 
the periodical press, under the immediate control of the 
General Conference, as well as by individuals. Reviews, mag- 
azines, newspapers, children’s papers, and official organsof the 
various boards, supplement the issues of its book-concerns, 
and furnish a denominational literature for every class of 
people, from the little child and the borderer’s family to its 
most eminent preachers and scholars. The large statistics of 
these agencies would tell but little of their moral and relig- 
ious power, which operates ceaselessly and with multiplying 
influences upon the mind and heart of the largest branch of 
the evangelical Christian church in this country. 

But the most encouraging feature of the prospective Meth- 
odist ministry, and through them of the church itself, is in the 
impetus which has been given to the education of hundreds 
of young men in its theological seminaries at Boston, at 
Evanston near Chicago, and at Madison, N. J. An able 
and very interesting article on ministerial education and train- 
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ing in the M. E. Church, in the last number of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, by Professor Daniel P. Kidder, D. D.,of the Drew 
Theological Seminary, sets the matter forth with great earnest- 
ness, and with a clear prevision of its essential importance to 
the expanding power and relation of Methodism. Historically, 
he shows that theological institutions were definitely proposed 
by Wesley in his first conference, held in London in 1744, 
and that, though long delayed in England and America, they 
only now begin to realize the plans of that sagacious man. 
He alse shows, by conclusive arguments, that they not only har- 
monize with the highest aims of Methodism, but that it must 
, have them for their accomplishment by its preachers and mis- 
sionaries, and that the church is now thoroughly committed to 
its theological seminaries. 


Having reviewed the providential origin and progress of 
Methodism in America, and the principal historical causes of 
its growth, we now propose to examine the other side of its de- 
velopment, its weaknesses and dangers, its drawbacks and 
its disturbing elements, as they appear to an outside observer. 

But, first of all, let it be remembered, that the practical sys- 
tem of Methodism ts the outcome of its theology and of the pur- 
poses of its founders. The trunk, branches, twigs, leaves, blos- 
soms, and fruit, are all fromthe one root. The seed produces 
fruit after his kind, ‘‘ whose seed is in itself,” and we must judge 
the tree by itsfruit. We do not intend now to argue “ the five 
points of Calvinism,” and to fight over again the battles of the 
Synod of Dort with the followers of Arminius. Neither do we 
abate for one moment our loving fidelity to that great system 
of Augustinian theology, of which Calvin was the greatest 
expositor among the reformers. We do not admit that the 
evangelical Arminianism of Wesley and of Fletcher, and their 
disciples in Europe and in America, isas good a system of doc- 
trine, nor that its fruits are as good, as those of the evangelical 
Calvinism of the Reformed churches. The two systems, 
as Dr. Patton, the fraternal delegate of the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, truly said on the floor of the late General 
' Conference, have some of the great essential truths in common, 
such as the Supreme Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, and his 
«real sacrificial death,” the Trinity, etc., and “the real 
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issue between us does not often come to the surface, and is 
but seldom sharply defined,” yet,“ the differences are dif- 
erences which, when they are expressed, are expressed in the 
terms of contradictory propositions, so that the realm of 
thought falls into two great hemispheres, and Calvinists and 
Arminians divide between them the great bulk of thinking 
Christian men; and with so muchterritory at our disposal—a 
hemisphere for each—I think we ought to be satisfied if we do 
not push our conquest. We each have enough to gratify any 
but an inordinate ambition.’’ Side by side these two systems 
are working out their results, and never so peacefully and with 
so many points of contact and co-operation as now. 

When the traveler has crossed the equator and sailed into 
southern latitudes, the very heavens above him are radiant 
with constellations, which are never seen north of the line. 
The Southern Cross glorifies the firmament, and thousands of 
strange stars illumine sea and land, while the same sun and 
moon fulfill their courses for the whole round world. So Calvin 
ism and Arminianism, filling each its own “hemisphere of 
thought,” but irradiated by the same great lights which rule 
their day and night, are as likely as the continents to keep their 
relative positions and peculiarities on opposites sides of the 
equator. Happily, the time has passed away when even the 
prominent preachers of Methodism indulged themselves with 
coarse caricatures and fierce denunciations of the distinctive 
points of Calvinism. No denomination of Christians calling 
themselves “evangelical” have formerly so much invaded 
other churches, and grievously offended against the law of 
charity, and none have been more intensely sectarian. Asa 
rule it is still true, that the Methodist denomination is little 
inclined to unite with sister churches in voluntary Christian 
enterprizes except upon its own platform. 

This arises in part from the number and magnitude of its 
institutions and charities, but far more from the exclusive spirit 
which marked its earlier years, and which yet controls most of 
its preachers. But a great change has been wrought among its 
leaders in this respect, especially in the large centres of popu- 
lation, which will probably expand with the higher education 
-of its younger clergy in theological institutions, and under the 
strong tendencies of the times to co-operation and harmony 
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among all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and in 
truth. Intercourse with each other, pulpit exchanges, fraternal 
ecclesiastical correspondence and delegations in conferences, 
assemblies, and synods, and the neccessity of uniting all the 
divisions of the hosts together “ for the defense of the gospel,” 
are daily minifying the practical differences and magnifying 
the practical agreements between these “two hemispheres.” 

The age of controversy has passed away with the great 
theological conflicts of the past two centuries. The rising 
generation of Arminian preachers are learning at the feet of 
their own teachers to respect the wise counsel of Bishop 
Horsley ‘to his students: “Young gentlemen, before you 
attack Calvinism, be sure that you know what Calvinism is.” 
And Calvinistic students in our seminaries soon find out that 
Arminianism also demands their profoundest study. 

With all these differences, there is a measure of truth in the 
oft-repeated saying, that “ Arminians are always Calvinists 
when they pray, and Calvinists are always Arminians when they 
preach.” In other words, there are important points on which 
they cannot but come together under the powerful teachings 
ofthe Holy Spirit. 

To illustrate: Evangelical Arminians believe in the assur- 
ance of salvation, but how is such assurance possible to those 
. who deem themselves liable at any time to fall away from grace 
and salvation? They pray for grace to keep them in the 
future, but how could such prevenient grace be otherwise than 
eternally designed by God, who is its sovereign Author and Dis- 
penser? They do not believe in the doctrine of the final perse- 
verance of the saints, as it is taughtin oursymbols. But they 
could not consistently deny that their only really valuable con- 
verts are those who do not “fall away from grace,” and who 
do ‘finally persevere unto the end.” The Calvinists think 
that they pray and sing more orthodoxy than they preach, and 
that their solid success is due very largely to their virtual 
acceptance and implied belief and Christian experience of those 
truths which are so greatly prized by us, the eternal sovereign- 
ity, the electing love, the predestinating decrees, and the pre- 


venient grace of God. They sing with us Doddridge’s sweet . 


hymn, “ Grace, ’tis a charming sound,” and Toplady’s “ Rock 
of Ages cleft for me;” and we join them in the noble strains of 
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Charles Wesley’s “‘ Jesus lover of my soul” and no one wishes 
to change a line, nor cast the shadow of a doubt upon one 
single thought of those lyrics of salvation by grace alone. 

A striking illustration of this common drift of Christian de- 
votion and personal religious experience is found in the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union edition of Bunyan’s Holy War, 
where “an election doubter”’ is arraigned before the judge for 
pleading and sentence. As this passage had to pass the ordeal 
of the representatives of six denominations, including the Meth- 
odist, in “ The Committee of Publication,” that body of critics 
appended the following marginal note, which, it is understood, 
was drawn up by the Methodist member : 

‘Election, in this passage, may be understood to be that act of divine 
grace by which the sinner, being in a condition in which he cannot by his 
own strength turn and prepare himself to faith, and calling upon God, is en- 
lightened, regenerated, and saved: Christ giving him a good will, and work- 
ing with him when he has that good will, so that he is saved by grace and not 
of good works—a doctrine in which Protestant Christians of all denominations 
agree.”—(pp. 332.) 

This ingenious definition carried The Holy War through 
the press of the Union, all over the land, with this answer of 
the judge to the “election doubter ”"— 

‘To question election is to overthrow a great doctrine of the gospel, 
namely, the omnisciency and power and will of God; to take away the liberty 
of God with his creature, to stumble the faith of the town of ManeSoul, and 
to make salvation depend upon works, and not upon grace. It also belied 
the Word and disquieted the minds of the men of Man-Soul; therefore, by 
the best of laws, he must die.”—(p. 332.) 

We have used these passages to exhibit the experimental 
harmony of views, of the self-same doctrines which in theory 
have divided the Christian church, and to show how they 
have shaped its diverse practical systems. Calvinistic Method- 
ism has never developed itself like the Arminian Methodism of 
Wesley and the Wesleyans. It is almost an abnormal thing, so 
much so, that it is scarcely too much to affirm, that Calvinism 
could not have produced the self-same ecclesiastical polity and 
types of religious life that distinguish Methodism. George White- 
field was a greater preacher, but much less of an organizer than 
John Wesley. But their “ differences of administration ” will 
not account for the wider differences between the permanent ec- 
clesiastical results of the labors of the great Calvinistic evangelist 
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and the great Arminian founder of Methodism. Whitefield’s 
immediate ministry produced the chapels of the Countess of 
Huntington and her friends, but most of his converts fell into 
existing Christian churches. Wesley’s labors have produced 
Methodism, and so far as we can see this new thing in the his. 
tory of the church is the natural and necessary historical out. 
growth of his theology and of his methods of propagating it. 
And this will appear in the corresponding strength and weak. 
ness of the parent andthechild. Arminianism is intensely radi- 
cal; Calvinism is strictly conservative. Arminianism dwells 
more upon the human side of religion; Calvinism signifies the 
sovereignty of God and the supreme necessity of Divine agency 
in salvation. Wesleyan Arminianism is immensely demonstra- 
tive, giving full play to the emotional nature; Calvinism is 
more self-contained and repressive of those mental ebullitions 
and physical excitements which Methodism has encouraged. 
The methods of Methodism agree with these distinctive ele- 
ments of its character. They appeal successfully to the eye, 
the ear, the tastes, and the habits of its people. The altar, 
the class-room, the prayer-meeting, the love-feast, the easy 
terms of admission, the probationary membership, the plan of 
pecuniary support, the brief tenure and frequent changes of the 
ministry, the music, the audible responses and exclamations 
during worship, the rules of life discipline and order, the revi- 
vals, and the social life of its adherents, all characterize the 
system of Methodism, as something entirely distinct from that 
of other churches, whose theology and practical polity are more 
conservative and severe. Like Czsar’s penny, it bears its 
own image and superscription. Butisit subject to no discount? 
What is its true value? What are its tendencies and prospects? 
Does its spiritual power increase in the ratio of its external 
growth in numbers and in ecclesiastical magnitude? Will its 
second century witness at its close a development and value to 
Christendom which shall be at all commensurate with the 
results of its first hundred years? History will decide these 
questions, but we may canvass them in advance. 

1. We may reasonably ask, whether its terms of communion 
are not too broad and indefinite? As we have already said, 
while their clergy are bound by the Articles of Religion, yet 
no theological opinions are requisite for admission to member- 
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ship in this church. John Wesley gloried’in this mark of the 
catholicity of “‘the people called Methodists.” He says: 

‘‘ They do not impose, in order to their admission, any opinions whatever. 
Let them hold particular or general redemption, absolute or conditional 
decrees. They think, and let think. One condition, and one only, is 
required : a real desire to save their souls. Where this is, it is enough; 
they desire no more; they lay stress upon nothing else; they ask only, ‘Is 
thy heart herein as my heart? If it be, give me thy hand.’” 

He adds: 


‘Is there any other society in Great Britain or Ireland that is so remote 
from bigotry? that is so truly of a catholic spirit? so ready to admit all 
serious persons without distinction? Where is there such another society in 
Europe—in the habitable world? I know none. Let any man show it me 
that can. Till then, let no one talk of the bigotry of the Methodists.” 

And again: 

‘Is a man a believer in Jesus Christ? and is his life suitable to his pro- 
fession? are not only the main, but the sole, inquiries I make in order to his 
adimission into our society.” 

With these views of the founder agree the rules and prac- 
tice of the Methodist churches generally. Their Articles of 
Religion are regarded by most of their authorities ‘‘ rather as 
an indicatory than an obligatory dogmatic symbol—an indica- 
tion to sincere men, seeking an asylum for Christian commu- 
nion, of what kind of teaching they must expect in the new 
church, but not of what they would be required to avow by 
subscription.” —-(Stevens’ Centenary of Methodism, p. 137.) 

All this seems extremely liberal and catholic, and far less 
strict than the rules of any other evangelical communion. It 
keeps the doors wide open, and makes the test of discipleship 
as simple as possible. In theory it is the beautiful expression 
of catholic unity of faith and spirit; but in practice what 
have been its results? Immense numbers of people admitted 
to fellowship, rapid and unprecedented numerical growth, 
popularity with the multitudes, and continual religious inter- 
est, promoted periodically by the revivals which have so long 
characterized all branches of the Methodist church. As the 
principal accessions are made to the communion at these 
revivals, and are the fruits of their peculiar methods, we may 
rightly consider them as the great entrance-ways. to the church. 
No other church in the wanes has been so completely depen- 
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dent upon camp-meetings in summer and revivals in winter, 
and none so conspicuous for those artificial animal and spirit- 
ual excitements, which are sure to react immediately when the 
pressure is taken off. Judicious Methodist ministers have told 
us, that one unfortunate result of this method of “getting up” 
revivals and of conducting them is, that their churches only 
look for much religious life and growth in the fall and winter, 
and from extra labors and public excitements. Spring and 
summer are seasons of collapse. But a greater evil is seen in 
the fact, that usually not more than one out of five or six— 
and some conferences have reported an average of not more 
than one out of seven or eight—probationers have made a 
final confession of faith and have been received into full com- 
munion. The general average in many churches and confer- 
ences may be higher than this, but in its most favorable light 
the measure of defection is serious. The immediate correct- 
ive is in the system of “probation” for six months before 
admission to full membership. But all probationers come in 
through the wide door, and are permitted and expected to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper. Those who “ fall from grace” 
may be “converted” over and over again, or they may pass 
through subsequent revivals with more or less or no personal 
religious interest. Some of this class may become genuine 
Christians, but others, nay, many, are hardened, and become 
utterly unimpressible. It may well be questioned whether the 
easy terms of fellowship do not foster this reactionary ten- 
dency, and whether what is gained to catholicity is not over- 
balanced by the loss to the purity of the church. If the 
tendency in some churches is to make membership more 
difficult by too rigid doctrinal requirements, they gain in qual- 
ity what they forego in numbers. The numerical additions to 
the Methodist churches. every year are greater than those of 
other denominations; but, on the other hand, no other eccle- 
siastical Protestant body in the land suffers from such enor- 
mous shrinkage. In confirmation of these statements, we 
present the following facts, which were given by a well-known 
Methodist minister at the “ Preachers’ Meeting,” held in New 
York, May 15, 1876; the subject under consideration being 
the value of special evangelistic efforts in regular church work. 
After discussing the results of Mr. Moody’s labors at the 
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Hippodrome, and rather unfavorably, so far as they were 
indicated by actual additions of the city churches, the: Rev, 
C. C. Goss thus turned the tables upon his own denomination. 
He said: 

‘¢ He had the history of ten churches in this city, which have been always 
known as revival churches. In 1869 those ten churches reported on the 
conference minutes 1,000 probationers, or an average of 100 each; but in 
1870, instead of that number of members being added to their rolls, they 
reported a net loss of 500 in their membership of 1869, making altogether 
a loss of 1,500 in one year in ten churches. He took, for example, Bedford 
Street church as a revival church, and St. Paul’s as the opposite, and he 
found that for twenty-five years—from 1850 to 1875—Bedford Street church 
had 2,500 probationers, but she reports her increase of membership for that 
period at only 128. He could not account for this. Now, St. Paul’s church 
reports 448 probationers for twenty-five years, as above, and her increase in 
membership has been 286. .This argues in favor of the regular church 
work. During the first century of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Mr. 
Goss said, they had labored at the altar; but during the second we ought 
to follow the apostolic example, and go about confirming the churches. 
There are more unconverted persons in proportion to the population of 
New York city to-day than there were in John Embury’s day. Mr. Goss 
would have the presiding elders look after them, and give employment to 
the scores of local preachers who are all over these cities.” 


Were the conditions of membership more strict, and were 
not those churches subject to the inevitable annual. excite- 
ments of protracted meetings, could this wastage have occur- 
red? But if the net loss has come to be expected as a matter 
of course, are not the true reasons likely to be found not only 
in the reaction from forced religious excitement, but further 
back, in the practical effects of the doctrine of falling from 
grace and in the system of probation? No church is abso- 
lutely pure, but we repeat it, that no other evangelical church 
in the world, according to its own showing, is so constantly 
subject to such vast and painful losses of its reported converts. 
The fault is in the system, both doctrinal and practical, and 
we doubt if the practical system can ever be amended thor- 
oughly without a corresponding theological reformation. 
“Regular church work” may be a partial remedy for the evils 
of extravagant and unregulated special evangelistic efforts. 
But “as a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” We believe, 
with all our heart, in genuine revivals of religion. We rejoice 
in “the mighty works of God” in the Methodist church as we 
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do in ourown. But “the things which come to nought” in 
and after its “ revivals” are manifestly of men. 

2. Closely connected with this inherent weakness of Meth- 
odism is zts admitted failure to keep its children and youth 
within its own pale. The historian of the M. E. Church, Dr, 
Abel Stevens, sets this forth as one of the “ problems’”’ to be 
solved. The conversions within its Sunday-schools in the 
eighteen years preceding the centenary celebration, 1866, 
surpassed the entire gains of the church membership by nearly 
five thousand souls; and he adds, that the statistics “show 
alarmingly the inefficient guardianship of the church over its 
children. They prove that most of its converted youth either 
fail to enter or are lost to its communion.’—(Centenary of 
Methodism, p. 239.) The remedies suggested by the General 
Conference are the organization of the baptized members of 
the churches into classes, with suitable leaders, male and female, 
for Christian education, with a view to being enrolled as pro- 
bationers, and finally admitted to full membership; and the 
diligent personal attention of the ministry to the pastoral care 
of the Sunday-school. 

The most hopeful view of the subject which we have seen 
is in the report of the Sunday-school Union, by Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Vincent, its corresponding secretary, in which he presents with 
great force the success of the efforts, now systematized, to com- 
bine more thorough study of the Word of God in the Berean 
Series of International Sunday-school Lessons, with the gen- 
eral and careful use of the Catechism. No church can live 
long and live well by its gains from the outside world, without 
keeping the love, the interest, and the adherence of its succes- 
sive generations of children and youth. If it loses its own 
children it loses the covenant blessings that are promised to 
the church in its families. The children of the church will take 
care of the church that takes care of them. 

3. The facts to which we have adverted throws some light upon 
the failure of Methodism to keep pace with the growth of popula- 
tion in New York, and where other denominations have outrun it, 
and where the diverting power of an ungodly world is so great. 
This subject has been discussed frequently in the papers of the 
denomination with more difference as to the probable reasons, 
than as to the facts in mass and in detail. But while acknowl- 
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edging the principal facts, the writers comfort themselves by 
declaring the loss of Methodism is the gain of the entire evan- 
gelical church, into which so many of their clergy and members 
are going every year. Bishop Foster is reported as saying, 
“We are a splended army of aggression, but a defective army 
of occupation.” And Dr.Whedon, the veteran of The Methodist 
Quarterly Review, wrote thus, “ We are continually gathering a 
raw material from the world, converting it, and distributing it 
among other denominations. The consolation of it is, that es- 
sential Methodism is becoming infused into the entire evan- 
gelical church.” 

A statistical writer says, that had Methodism kept on grow- 
ing until this time at the rate of its advance from 1776 to 1786, 
or from 4,921 to 20,689 members in its first decade, it would have 
been the national church in 1830, or would have overtaken the 
whole population forty years ago. But this was not to be its 
destiny. . 

The process of ecclesiastical colonization and transfusion is 
going on in all our evangelical Protestant churches. They 
feed each other, and the same assimilating process is go- 
ing on in the churches, as the nation exhibits in the blend- 
ing of its diverse native and immigrant population. But this 
does not solve the problem of the relative failure of Method- 
ism to advance in the great cities as it does in the rural districts. 
The facts are these: That from 1864 to 1872, eight years, in the 
country at large, Methodism increased in membership 53¥y per 
cent. in advance of the population, which was growing at the 
rate of 22.22 per cent. In the same period the membership of 
the Presbyterian Churches increased throughout the country 
at the rate of five per cent. and that of the Baptists at 9.78 per 
cent. in advance of the population. In the New York Confer’ 
ence, during the same period, the increase of membership in the 
Methodist Church was seven per cent. behind the population, 
or an aggregate of only 5,712 in all the churches of that district. 
In the New York East Conference, which includes Brooklyn, the 
aggregate increase within the same eight years was 10,008, or 
33 per cent., the proportion being larger in consequence of the 
more rapid growth of Brooklyn than New York. 

Should the statistics of the principal cities tally with those 
of New York, they will show an actual decline of aggressive 
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power, as well as a failure to keep up with the progress 
of the population. Why is this? Its wealth, intelligence, 
and enterprize, its most elegant churches, its most popu- 
lar preachers, its great institutions, are centered there, 
There was a time when it bade fair to outgrow all of the 
sister denominations. With such advantages, why should it not 
advance as rapidly and with as much strength as in the coun- 
try districts? Is its pulpit at fault? Does its strength decay 
with its social, pecuniary, and educational advancement? Is the 
itinerancy a hindrance ? Would longer or indefinite pastor- 
ates relieve the difficulty? Has it lost its ancient power of 
attracting and moulding the people whom it most readily 
reaches? The variety of reasons assigned by prominent Meth- 
odist writers for this comparative failure, show not a little 
bewilderment and diversity of opinion. But the instructive 
facts, remain to be explained, and the remedy is yet to be 
found. 

Is it ungenerous to ask whether, with the same almost un- 
rivaled aggressive and progressive power, the more conservative 
and retentive Presbyterians would not have been to-day a still 
greater and more thoroughly consolidated and powerful body? 
Or would not the orthodox Congregationalists with similar en- 
ergy have covered and held a larger portion of the American 
people? If our Methodist friends had taken better care of their 
own children, and if their communion were not subjected to 
the wasting processes which result from too easy and hasty 
admissions to church membership, and to the prodigious 
reactions from their particular methods of promoting revivals, 
is it not reasonably certain that their power as an army of 
occupation would have equaled their advances as an army of 
aggression? Some of these obstructions are fundamental and 
organic. They inhere inthe system, and they can be removed 
only by thorough treatment of the disease at its vital points. 
All Christian churches have a permanent interest in the steady 
advancement of a sister church, which has such vast numbers 
and resources, which is constitutionally a pioneer denomina- 
tion, and which is continually sending ministers into their pul- 
pits, members to their communion, and families to their congre- 
gations. Were there no other reason for our serious considera- 
tion of its excellencies and its defects, this increasing tendency 
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to contact and intercommunion,would be sufficient to justify 
the keenest scrutiny. 

4. The national significance of Methodism is attracting in- 
creased attention. Its XXIII Article of Religion (an anomaly 
in ecclesiastical formularies of doctrine) expressly recognizes 
“the rulers of the United States,” “as the delegates of 
the people,” the States as a sovereign and independent 
“nation,” and a note in the margin enjoins scriptural obedi- 
ence to “all powers that be” in any country where its mem- 
bers live. The danger of the church and a source of weak- 
ness is the well-known and oft-repeated tendency of some of 
its leaders and its press to complicate it with politics. Religion 
and politics cannot be divorced, and on all moral and religious 
issues the ministry and the ecclesiastical assemblies, as well 
as church members, have rights and obligations to speak 
and act with decision. In great crises silence may be a crime 
and hesitation disloyalty. Upon vital moral questions, such 
as intemperance and the Sabbath laws, all Christian people 
are bound to stand up and stand out to the last for peace, 
order, purity, and righteousness, and. against those who 
“frame iniquity by law.” Loyalty to truth, to freedom, to 
Christ, demands decisive opinions and right action. So long 
as the great ecclesiastical bodies in our land are content 
to abide under the constitutional protectorate of the 
government, and to acknowledge the Supreme Headship 
of Christ in his church, religious liberty will find in them 
its sure defense. But if the ambition of one or another 
denomination should be fired to become in any way “the 
national church; ” if such a church, by reason of its num- 
bers, its wide diffusion, its power over the masses of the peo- 
ple, and particularly by the ambition of even a few of its lead- 
ers, should push itself into prominence, demanding government 
chaplaincies, throwing its influence into political campaigns, 
shaping legislation and courting high positions for its repre- 
sentatives, it is easy to see how its own purity and the nation’s 
peace might be sacrificed upon its altars. We make nocharges 
of this nature against our Methodist brethren. Yet it is true 
that no other body of Protestant ecclesiastics have so often 
and so boldly spoken out and enacted resolutions upon politi- 
cal subjects, either in peace or in war times, as the Methodist 
Conferences. As against the Roman Catholic hierarchy and 
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their plots to destroy civil and religious liberty, the Methodists 
of the United States alone could cast a consolidated vote that 
would overwhelm the enemy. But that very power wielded at 
some future day for politico-ecclesiastical ends, might produce 
graver complications of church and state in America than the 
worst Erastianism ever wrought in Great Britain. The danger 
would spring from the consciousness of power, from the grow- 
ing habit of interposing upon political issues, from the influence 
of bishops, clergy, and laymen at the seat of government, from 
a mighty periodical press, and from the occurrence of some criti- 
cal occasion which would rally every available force—personal, 
social, religious, ecclesiastical, and political—to control public 
policy and governmental action. If ever that day comes, it will 
be the harvest of a long seed sowing in our own times, and it 
will be the doomsday of the spiritual life of the church that 
gains the political ascendancy. 

The safety of the country and of the churches against dangers 
of this kind is, first, in the good sense and in the loyalty to civil 
and religious liberty of the great body of ministers and people 
of the several denominations; second, in the sacred jealousy 
with which all religious denominations watch each other ; third, 
in the necessity of union among Protestants against the en- 
croachments of Rome; and last, in the reserved power of that 
immense Christian constituency which always stands ready, 
irrespective of party and of ecclesiastical relations, to speak 
out and to vote upon the right side of all moral and religious 
questions. 

The first great actual precursor of the war of secession and 
the Confederacy was the dismemberment of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1844, by which it lost at a stroke nearly 
half its members and half its territory. The disruption of 
other churches followed, and these ecclesiasticat separations 
have been longer unhealed than those of the States. The first 
notes of reunion that pealed forth upon the nation after 
the last battle were Christian and catholic. Neither 
the North nor the South can forget how, during the entire 
war, the churches stood by their banners, with nurses for the 
hospitals, chaplains in the regiments, and all those ministries of 
Christian philanthropy which mitigated the sufferings of the 
conflict. We need say nothing of clerical warriors and of 
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pulpit orators, whose eloquence was said to be worth whole 
regiments and brigades and even divisions of soldiers to the 
cause which they espoused; nor of the moral power which 
almost every ecclesiastical assembly in the land threw on one 
side or the other in the great conflict. But, as bearing upon 
the national significance of this single body of Christian people, 
we may state that it is estimated that the M. E. Church North 
contributed from its congregations one hundred thousand white 
and seventy-five thousand black troops to the armies of the 
Union. It was not surprising that in view of its great numbers, 
President Lincoln said to a deputation from its General Con- 
ference, “It is no fault in others that the Methodist Church 
sends forth more soldiers to the field, more nurses to the hos- 
pitals, and more prayers to heaven than any. God bless the 
Methodist Church! bless all the churches! and blessed be God, 
who in this our great trial giveth usthe churches!” The signs 
of the reunion of this long-sundered denomination at the late 
General Conference were unmistakable, and there seems now to 
be no good reason for retaining much longer two vast, separate 
organizations of a people, whose polity and theology and church 
life is essentially one. 

5. The last “sign of the times” in American Methodism to 
which we advert is the fact, that it is in a transition period, whose 
changes deeply affect its character and tax its power. The growth 
of the country in wealth has brought with it into this church 
many new elements which severely test its capacities for useful- 
ness. Costly and magnificent church edifices, fashionable con- 
gregations with corresponding preachers and music, the rapid 
accumulation of riches by many of its people, and the usual 
tendencies of life in the cities and suburban regions—what in- 
fluence will all these things have upon the distinguishing 
character of the Methodism which has already achieved so 
much? Will it keep up its aggressive pioneering spirit ? 
Will it reach down as efficiently as it has done, to the poor and 
the neglected multitudes? Will it carry its distinctive power 
up into the richer and more cultivated classes? Can it become 
as much the church of the wealthy as it has been the church 
of the lowly? As its preachers gradually become more thor- 
oughly educated in its theological seminaries, will they make 
its pulpit more powerful and spread the peculiarities of Method- 
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ism among the upper classes? Practical questions like these 
spring naturally from our studies of Methodism as it was and is, 
It might be sufficient to answer them by asking others. Why 
may not the Methodist Church use learning, culture, wealth, 
architecture, music, and other helps to her own advantage 
quite as well as other denominations? Has not the time come 
when she ought to make the most of her great resources of 
every kind for all classesof people? Can she fulfill her vocation 
and not do all this? And will not a higher educational stand- 
ard and the right use of her wealth tend to elevate, purify, and 
strengthen the whole church? Much of this wealth is in the 
hands of men who, under God, owe all that they are and have 
to that church, within which they have been converted, trained, 
and lifted up from poverty and wickedness into the respecta- 
bility of Christian character and associations. There is no 
reforming agency, no uplifting social power, like that of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. And so it happens that much of the 
prosperity which she confers returns into her own bosom, and 
the wealth which her sons and daughters accumulate flows 
through ten thousand channels into her treasuries, to+ publish 
tracts and books, to build churches, sustain missions, erect noble 
edifices for schools and colleges, and to found universities and 
theological seminaries. The danger lies in one direction chiefly, 
and that is of worldliness, unconsecrated wealth, fashionable 
religion. A corrupting prosperity will soon palsy the strongest 
hands. Some of the old-fashioned Methodists look with alarm 
and aversion upon the stylish buildings and the more quiet 
worship and cultivated preaching of churches which differ very 
little from those of the Presbyterian or Reformed communions. 
This second century of American Methodism probably marks 
only its comparatively new departures and growing successes 
among the higher classes, as its seminaries send forth yearly 
more well educated young preachers, and as its congregations 
increase in temporal prosperity. Yet, as all church history 
attests, this is the crucial period, when Laodicean dangers attend 
upon the consciousness of outward prosperity and blind the 
heart to its real state. If Methodism shall “level upward ”’ as 
it has “leveled downward,” and do the same work in the future 
among all classes, with the advantages of higher culture and 
the use of weightier resources, she will win her title to special 
honor by the grace of God. 
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It is difficult to forecast the probable future of a system of 
churches which are so closely related and move forward under 
one ecclesiastical banner. But it may be questioned, whether 
its vast expansion may not, like that of the Roman Empire, 
become a source of weakness? Should the northern and south- 
ern churches unite and, with other now slightly separated 
branches, form one vast church, could it hold together, retain- 
ing a homogeneous character, in the unity of its faith, in the 
simplicity of its Christian life, and in the integrity of its ad- 
ministration? Theologically it already embraces considerable 
differences of opinion and of preaching, with a drift in some 
directions toward a Broad Church expansion. Its doctrinal 
flexibility is offset by a singular combination of rigid general 
administration, with freedom of individual action and with tra- 
ditional customs and usages. It has furnished hundreds of 
ministers to other denominations, many of them to Calvinistic 
churches. While this may be one of its safety valves, yet the 
fact indicates a wider range of doctrinal variation among its 
clergy than one would expect from its creed, and so far it is a 
source of weakness within the denomination itself. 

Next to this is the difficulty of controlling and unifying so 
large an organization. The discussions upon the tenure of 
the general superintendency, the itinerancy, and especially 
the presiding eldership, in the last General Conference, and 
the great number of proposals to revise almost everything 
within reach, indicate a widespread restlessness ard a dis- 
position to change many things which are essential to its 
character and polity. The good sense of the majority did not 
“remove the ancient landmarks,” while their opponents had 
ample opportunity to express themselves as they desired in 
free speech. These proposals and debates exhibit the alleged 
imperfections of parts of the system, and, like lay delegation, 
may be repeated until successful, by modifications, or even by 
revolutionary changes of polity. 

It would have been interesting and profitable to have ez- 
hibited somewhat of the progress and present status of other 
branches of the Methodist communion in this country, and 
specially of Wesleyan Methodism in Great Britain. The differ- 
ences between them are principally in their polity. The Non- 
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Episcopal Methodists on both sides of the water are less 
churchly, less liturgical and ceremonial, and in England their 
theology is not so distinctive and defined. They have no 
bishops and but one order in the ministry. They represent more 
the old idea of primitive Methodist ‘‘ societies,” with as little as 
practicable of ecclesiastical constitution and uniformity. They 
have their “ preachers, itinerants, chairman of districts,” etc. 
They have less of that consolidated and centralized power with 
which American Episcopal Methodism has marched over this 
continent. The English Wesleyans stand between the Church 
of England, for which many of them cherish a filial love and 
from which its founders came, and the dissenting bodies with 
which they most affiliate in doctrine and practice and in evan- 
gelistic efforts. But they have not by any means the same 
numerical and relative denominational importance as the M. 
E. Church in this country. Their clergy, as a rule, are more 
highly educated, but as a body they hold and propagate all of 
the principal. religious truths, and observe the peculiarities of 
their church with zeal and fidelity. In America the Non-Epis- 
copal branches are overshadowed by the huge proportions 
of their mother church. According to the latest statistics, 
the total Non-Episcopal Methodists (which include the 
“Methodist Church,” Methodist Protestant, American Wes- 
lyan, Free and Primitive, and Congregational and other 
independent Methodists) consist of 1,808 itinerants, 1,002 
local preachers, and 147,802 lay members. 

We have only glanced at the principal elements of this great 
ecclesiastical phenomenon which began with Philip Embury 
and Mrs. Barbara Heck, his cousin, who started the movement 
in his own house in Barrack Street, now Park Place, New York, 
in 1766, when that first American class-leader and local 
preacher first preached to an audience of five persons. John 
Wesley, with all his foresight, never could have imagined the 
results of his life work within less than a century from his 
death, which took place in 1791, although he lived to see his 
cause established in Great Britain, the West Indies, the British 
North American Provinces, and these United States. Much 
less could he have believed that in this year of our Lord, 1876, 
his own monument would have been erected, and his character 
and work eulogized in Westminster Abbey, by the celebrated 
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Dean who represents in his own person and office that estab- 
lished church which shut its sacred edifices against him, and 
drove him and his co-workers into the streets and lanes of the 
cities and villages of England to “ preach the gospel to the 
poor.” Ina time when the old Ishmaelitish spirit of hostility 
between Methodist and Non-Methodist bodies has given way 
to recognized Christian fellowship, and when fraternal dele- 
gates convey cordial greetings to the long-sundered assemblies 
of the universal church of Christ, we may by generous com- 
parison and fair contrasts learn much of practical value from 
the working of a system which commands universal attention, 
and is destined to still greater prominence in the ecclesiastical 
and religious movements of the age. 

The late Dr. McClintock, whose name and fame are in all 
the churches, once said to the writer of this paper, that he 
believed the day was nigh at hand when all branches of the 
evangelical church would be compelled to unite more closely 
in defense of their common faith against the aggressions of 
Romanism and Atheism, and that God would gradually 
strengthen the churches for that conflict by the spirit of Chris- 
tian union, by mighty revivals of religion, and by the combined 
pressure of the hostile forces. No man in the Methodist com- 
munion has done more than that eminent preacher, scholar, 
and author, to prepare his own church for that swift coming 
day. With sister churches, she raises her constant protests 
against Papal hierarchy, the rationalistic heresies, the secular- 
ism and infidelity of the times. Her silver trumpets sound 
forth the salvation of the gospel on every continent and in 
many languages. Her conquests have been mostly from the 
world, and largely from classes of population which other 
churches failed to reach with equal popularity and power. 
With all her defects and weaknesses, and aftersmaking all abate- 
ments which our Calvinistic theology and Presbyterial system 
and calm judgments of its results and tendencies suggest, 
we can not but rejoice in every token of her prosperity, and 
bid her God speed in doing Christ’s work for Christ’s sake. 
The typical circuit rider, with his saddle bags, primitive dress, 
plain manners, and rude preaching, has almost entirely disap- 
peared, except perhaps on the western frontier and in some 
portions of the South. Early Methodism, bold, controversial, 
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shouting, and pioneering, has given way to a more cultivated 
but not less earnest and aggressive generation of preachers 
and people. The despised little societies have become a great 
historical church, “ an army with banners.”” The Arminianism of 
Wesley and the Calvinism of Westminster and of Dordrecht 
are working out their legitimate developments side by side in 
all the world. They are too diverse and contradictory to ad. 
mit of organic union between their respective churches, yet they 
approach each other closely enough on the great essential truths 
of salvation, to dwell together in Christian charity and to co- 
operate against the “ enemies of cross of Christ.’’ And in his 
name we “will now say ” to this sister church, “‘ peace be with- 
in thy walls, and prosperity within thy palaces.” 





Art. IIL—THE INDIAN QUESTION.* 
By THOMAS WILLIAMSON, M.D., Saint Peter, Minn. 


[We are very glad, in the present perplexity of the public mind in regard to the 
proper method of dealing with our Indian population, to be able to present to our 


readers the two following papers, from writers who speak from personal knowledge 
and experience.—EDIToRs. | 


THIs Indian question is still unsolved. It is of vital impor- 
tance to the red-men, and sufficiently concerns the white race, 
to merit all the ink and paper and thought which have been 
bestowed on it. Some want to banish it, but, like Banquo’s 
ghost, it will not down, or disappears only to come up again 
when most unwelcome. Public sentiment just now seems to be 
settling strongly in one direction. The articles above named, 
published in our most able and popular magazines, written by 





* North American Review, April, 1873. 

Indian Citizenship. International Review, May, 1874 By Francis A. Walker. 
late U. S. Com. I. A. 

The Indian Question. By Rev. G. Ainslie. Presbyterian Quarterly, July, 1875, 

How to Treat the Indians. By L. Edwin Dudley. Scribner's Monthly, Aug.'1874- 
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men of different occupations, all of them ardent friends of the 
Indians, who have thought much on the subject, and one of 
whom, Prof. Walker, is justly ranked among our deepest 
thinkers, all advocate substantially the same policy: that of 
putting them on a reservation, and confining them to it, iso- 
lated as much as possible from the white population, until, 
while living as paupers or slaves, they can be fitted for liberty 
and citizenship. 

A large majority of the officers of our government, including 
the members of Congress, who manifest any interest in the 
welfare of the aborigines of our country, seem to take substan- 
tially the same view of the case, and look upon confining them 
on reservations, and feeding them, as the best thing which can 
be done forthem. Many of them show plainly that they have 
little or no confidence in this. Even the writers named seem 
to have very little hope that what they so earnestly plead for 
will ever be done, and regard this isolation of the Indians as 
desirable rather than practicable. Prof. Walker shows clearly, 
that what he earnestly desires is only an attempt to do with 
the whole aboriginal population of our country, what was begun 
with a part of them, under far more favorable circumstances, 
more than half acentury ago. I think it can be proved that the 
civilization of the Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, and other civ- 
ilized Indians on their reservation, is not owing to the reserva- 
tion system, but to their instruction in Christianity ; and that 
now it is not possible in our country to isolate the red men, 
and I hope to show that if it could be done, it would be no 
remedy for the evils of which they complain. 

The first business of a physician when called to a patient, is 
to ascertain the cause, nature, and seat of the disease he has 
to contend with. When these are well known, scarcely any 
case is hopeless; when unknown, he gropes in darkness, and 
his medicines are of little or no value—about as likely to do 
harm as good. It is of the utmost importance in difficult, 
dangerous cases, that the physician in person carefully exam- 
ine the patient. No amount of learning and reports from 
others can supply the place of this. Here the writers I have 
referred to have failed. They have read and heard much about 
Indians. They have seen some, and conversed with them 
through interpreters. Some of them may have talked with 
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some Indians a little without an interpreter, but they have 
relied chiefly on the reports of others, and have not, by con- 
versing with heathen Indians in their own tongue, become 
acquainted with their religion and modes of thinking and ac- 
tion ; hence, they have never learned why red men generally 
refuse to labor, and are poor, thriftless, and many of them 
vicious; or,in other words, what it is which impedes their civil- 
ization. 

There are two principal impediments to the civilization of 
the heathen aborigines of our country—one moral, the other 
political; one in themselves, the other in their surroundings, 
The former has seldom been mentioned, or even alluded to, in 
what has been written concerning them ; and as Prof. Walker 
never resided among them, it is not strange that it escaped his 
notice, as it did also that of the other writers named. 

The other has been more or less spoken of in the public 
documents published with nearly every annual report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs for-a quarter of a century; 
hence it seems strange indeed, that he should be ignorant of 
it. In his strong expressions as to the ease of governing a 
tribe left to its own proper forces, he seems to deny its exist- 
ence, and it seems impossible that a man who has never lived 
among Indians should understand them. 

1. The first impediment to civilization of the aborigines of 
our country is their religion. 

It was the firm belief of those in the northern part of our 
country that red men were made to hunt and fight; and that 
for them to labor, as civilized men do, is not only degrading, 
but wicked and dangerous. I have been told very many times 
by heathen Sioux, when endeavoring to persuade them to 
cultivate corn and potatoes to save themselves and families 
from starvation, that it is well for white men and black men 
so to labor; but that if they should do so, they would die— 
the gods would destroy them. 

I know that the aversion of Indians to perform agricultural 
or mechanical labor has generally been attributed to laziness; 
but all persons who have lived among them should know bet- 
ter; for no men labor harder than the Sioux were accustomed 
to do in chasing deer and buffalo, and carrying the meat into 
camp; or the Algonquin, in paddling and carrying their ca- 
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noes and their baggage, when taking fish or furs. Yet these 
same men could not, while heathen, be hired to chop wood, 
or hoe corn—much lighter work. There were some exceptions. 
For though red men are more generally religious than white 
men, there are infidels among them as among ourselves; and 
such might be hired to use a hoe, or an axe, when and where 
there was no probability of being seen by any of their own peo- 
ple. Nevertheless, most of them sincerely believed that for 
them such labor was both wicked and dangerous. I will men- 
tion a single case in illustration. The late Major J. R. Brown, 
who, as U.S. Agent, first succeeded in inducing heathen Sioux 
men to engage in cultivating the soil, and began this by hiring 
White Dog, a well-known brave, and brother-in-law to the 
celebrated chief Wabashaw, still living, to have his hair 
trimmed, and dress as a white man, himself acting as barber, 
and subsequently, as U. S. Marshal, adjusted the halter on 
his neck when White Dog was hung at Mankato, Minn., for 
participating in the massacres of 1862, often said that this In- 
dian evinced far more terror when his hair was being cut, than 
when the halter was being adjusted on hisneck.. I was present 
at the execution of him, and the thirty-seven others executed 
at the same time, and conversed with him, after he knew that 
his last day had come and the time of his death was very near, 
and I never doubted the truth of Major Brown’s report ; and 
I think it was not doubted by any who were present at the 
time. White Dog constantly, and I, after considering all the 
evidence brought against him, suppose truly, affirmed his in- 
nocence of the crime with which he was charged, and feeling in- 
nocent, death was much less terrible to him than had been the 
idea of offending his gods by becoming an agriculturalist. 

To give further proofs in detail of the existence and po- 
tency of this impediment would unduly -extend this arti- 
cle. I could easily give the names of more than fifty men now 
livitg who, when heathen, could not be hired to work, and 
since becoming Christians, work as industriously as the average 
of civilized men. This impediment is real, not imaginary, and 
no scheme for civilizing heathen Indians which overlooks it, 
or fails to make provision for the removal of it, can succeed. 
This can be properly done by preaching the gospel to them, 
and it cannot be done effectually in any other way ; at least, 
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it has not been done without the gospel. When taught the 
principles of Christianity, they cease to fear the gods to whom 
they and their ancestors have prayed. This is the work of the 
missionary societies of our country. Our government, in giv- 
ing the nomination of its agents among the Indians to these 
societies, has done what it can constitutionally do to remove 
this impediment. It is greatly to be lamented that several 
denominations of Christians have come far short of doing what 
President Grant justly expected of them, and have failed to 
furnish missionaries to instruct in Christianity a large part of 
the Indians whose agents they have nominated. It does not 
suffice, as many of these societies seem to think, to furnish a 
better class of agents and employés than existed under the 
old system of political appointments, which a colonel in the 
United States Army, more than forty years ago, in my hear- 
ing, very appropriately characterized, a saddling the sinecures 
of the country on the poor Indians. If these agents and their 
employés were all earnest Christian men, which is not the 
case, they are not employed or paid to teach religion. They 
might, by exemplifying Christianity, greatly aid the mission- 
ary, but cannot supply or fill his place. When one of them 
attempts to act as a religious teacher and ambassador of God, 
the Indians look on him as dishonest in neglecting the busi- 
ness for which he is paid, and wish none of his instructions. 
I hope no one will think, from what has been said, that Chris- 
tians support no missionaries among the aborigines of our 
country. In the Commissioner’s Report for 1874, the number 
of missionaries is stated at 111, and nearly $37,000 is stated 
to be expended in their support and for the education of 
these Indians. The A. B.C. F. M. alone has sustained not 
less than seventy-five missionaries—ordained ministers—for a 
longer or shorter time among them, and the whole amount of 
voluntary contributions expended among them ‘can hardly be 
less than a million of dollars. Nor have these expenditures 
been in vain. About 90,000 Indians have been brought under 
the influence of Christianity and more or less civilized ; made 
friendly, and the larger part of them self-sustaining ; and thus 
many millions of dollars have been saved to our government, 
which, but for these missionary labors, it would have been 
necessary to expend in feeding or in fighting them. 
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Nevertheless, far less has been done to make known the gos- 
pel to them than ought to have been done. The increase of 
missionaries among them of late years has been small, not 
nearly such as might have been expected, when there was a 
change from agents—many_ of whom were ever ready to hinder 
missionaries in their work—to such as aid and encourage them 
init. Many suppose that American Indians are less disposed 
to receive the gospel than other heathen. This opinon has 
its origin in the fact, that most of the efforts to evangelize 
them have been guided by human wisdom, rather than di- 
vine. The money and labor have been chiefly expended in 
trying to instruct them in the English language, instead of 
preaching the gospel to them in their own language, wherein 
they were born. Whenever the latter method has been followed, 
the success has been far greater than in Hindostan or China, 
or most African missions. The former is so unscriptural that 
missionaries have scarcely attempted it, except in our own 
country. 

2. The other impediment to the civilization of the Indians 
is the insecurity of person and property. Immigrants from 
every land thrive in our country, because our laws afford them 
ample protection. It matters not whether he comes from Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, or the isles of the ocean, after landing on 
our shores, if injured in person or property, and the offender 
found, and the crime proved, our courts decree the same pun- 
ishment against the criminal, as if one of our own citizens had 
been injured. The original proprietors of the soil alone have 
no protection from our laws. They may be robbed, or mur- 
dered, by day or by night, on reservations assigned by our 
government, with promise of protection, in their own dwell- 
ings, or on the public highways, or in the streets, stores, or ho- 
tels of our cities,in the presence of any number of witnesses, 
and if the criminal be an Indian, when he is brought into court 
our judges release him, declaring they have no jurisdiction in 
the case ; and on the principle generally acknowledged, that it 
cannot be a crime for a white man to do what it is lawful for 
an Indian to do, if the offender be a white man our jury will 
not find him guilty. 

In April, 1875, two Santee Sioux, from the Sissiton Agency, 
were brought into court at Yankton, the capital of Dakota Ter- 
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ritory, for murdering a Panka almost in sight of his home. 
There had been no previous hostility between their people, 
nor the slightest provocation; but one of the U. S. Inspectors 
of Indian agencies, ignorant of the nature of Indian dances, had 
told them at the Sissiton agency to dance, and a scalp was 
wanted to make the dance interesting, so three young men 
had traveled three hundred miles in search of one, and killed 
a poor, unsuspecting Panka. These Pankas are few and feeble; 
so a detachment of U.S. soldiers were quartered in their vil. 
lage for their protection. These soldiers captured the mur- 
derers, and kept them prisoners, till the U. S. court assembled 
in the territory in which the crime was committed. When 
brought into court, the attorney appointed by the court to de- 
fend them moved to quash the indictment for want of juris- 
diction, and after some hours’ discussion this was done, and the 
murderers turned loose. This is by no means a solitary case, 
but is one of the most recent decisions of U.S. judges, that 
our laws afford Indians no protection. 

We do not deny that Congress has made several laws for 
the protection of Indians. But these laws are all unequal. 
They make it criminal for a white man to do what they allow 
an Indian to do with impunity ; and as it is absurd to expect 
a stronger race to enforce such unequal laws in favor of a 
weaker race, against themselves, those laws are a dead letter— 
an incumbrance to our statute books. They never have been 
and never will be of any use. 7 

But some persons suppose that the Indians have govern- 
ments of their own, which afford them adequate protection, 
and Prof. Walker seems to be of this opinion. Such govern- 
ments among the wild heathen aborigines of our country are 
amyth. There is no evidence extant that they ever had any 
real existence. We know that they exist now only in the 
minds of white men. I have been intimately acquainted with 
the red men for more than forty years, most of that time 
residing among them and conversing with them daily, and in 
all that time I never heard of one of their chiefs attempting 
to punish one of his people for injuring another. 

It is true, when a number of families were going together 
on a hunt, it was customary for them to choose some men to 
regulate the hunt ; who made and proclaimed certain rules for 
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that purpose, and who punished those found violating them 
without any form of trial. These rules—or laws, if we choose 
so to call them—were made only for that hunt, and were of no 
force after it was over; nor did the men who made them retain 
any authority after they returned to their planting places, 
though they retained their title of masters of the hunt, which 
is generally rendered into English by soldiers, but might as 
well be rendered captain, if there were not too many of them. 

Wild hunters, such as were all the aborigines of our country 
east of the Rocky Mountains, have but little property—need 
but little—and so have little need of protection, as they are 
always armed to protect themselves. 

But civilization implies property and industry. Black men 
have been compelled by the-lash to do much labor and make 
property for their masters; but we know white men do not 
labor so industriously, except when expecting a remuneration 
for their labor. The exceptions to this are so few, that no man 
expects white men to labor industriously where they have no 
assurance of any reward for their labor. Nor ought we to 
expect red men to do it. Yet the latter are called lazy and 
worthless, and it is seen to be impossible to civilize them, be- 
cause they will not do it. We blame the Indian for not mak- 
ing and holding property in circumstances in which it is impos- 
sible for him to do it. Here is a Dakota who has heard the 
gospel and become a Christian. He no longer fears the gods 
his fathers worshiped. He has seen the comforts of civilized 
life, and earnestly desires them. By years of toil and self- 
denial he has built himself a comfortable cabin, and gathered 
into it a crop sufficient to feed himself and family till he could 
raise another. It is winter, and his neighbors, who, while he 
was working hard, were lounging about, abusing him for vio- 
lating the religion and customs of his people, ridiculing him, 
and calling him woman and slave, now have nothing to eat. 
They come to him and ask him if he has. He answers in the 
affirmative, and they tell him they are hungry. If he feeds 
them, they will come again till he has nothing left. If he re- 
fuses, they say he is a bad man, and deserves to suffer for vio- 
lating the customs of his people, and kill his team. If that 
does not bring him to his senses, so as to give them food, they 
destroy his house and its contents, or they say the man is in- 
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corrigible, and kill him. Many such instances have occurred, 
with only this difference, that but few have been suffered to go 
so far as we have supposed this man; for a Dakota man is not 
permitted to acquire a team and house and crop by plowing, 
until Christianity has made a strong impression on the commu- 
nity in which he lives. 

Nearly all the civilization existing among Indians is owing 
to such security for person and property as has been obtained 
through the moral teachings of Christian missionaries. But 
though red men are not so much worse than white men as 
they are generally supposed to be, they are not so much better 
that we may safely trust to moral teachings, and the expecta- 
tion of the rewards and punishments of the future world, to 
restrain all of them from crime. Nor should we expect that 
such teachings alone, before the millenium, will afford sufficient 
security to make them, or any other people, industrious and 
economical. 

We have seen the disease, and what is necessary to cure it, 
namely, security. How can this security be obtained ? 

Some say, ‘“‘ Let them make governments for themselves.” 
As many as know how to do this have done it already. A 
large majority know not how to do it, and if they did know 
how, we would not let them do it, as is shown by the expulsion 
of the Cherokees from Georgia forty years ago. 

Others say, ‘‘ Make special laws for their benefit.” This has 
been promised many times, but never done; nor is there the 
slightest probability that it ever will be done. It is not desir- 
able that it should be done, for we could not make better laws 
for them than we have done for ourselves. It is very improb- 
able that those made for them would be as good as those for 
ourselves; and if they should be, the difficulties in the way of 
enforcing them would be immensely greater than in enforcing 
our own laws among them. 

There remains one way, and only one, of giving them the 
needed security: that is, to subject them to our laws, just as 
all other peoples, of whatever race or color, as soon as they 
land on our shores, are subjected to and protected by these 
laws. Immigrants from every country of Europe, from Af- 
rica, India, China, and Polynesia, delight in and thrive under 
_ this protection; why may not the aborigines of the country? 
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It cannot make their condicion worse than it is. It does not 

necessarily imply depriving them of their amenities or reserva- 

tions, or of any other good due them from us; not dispersing 

them among the white population, nor giving them the ballot. 

The wild Indians cannot be benefited by the use of the ballot 
till somewhat educated, though it would be far less dangerous 
in their hands than in those of the greater number of negroes 
to whom it has been given. Our government pays its own 

citizens, as well as those of other nations, for services rendered 

or property taken for the public use. Why, then, might it not 
continue to pay to Indians, even after they became citizens, an- 
nuities or other moneys justly due? What good reason can be 
assigned for requiring of natives of the country, in order to the 
taking of homesteads and becoming citizens, more than is re- 
quired of Germans, Scandinavians, and Russians, as was done of 
the Santee Sioux near Flandreau, who, in addition to all that is 
required of foreigners, were required to renounce claims 
against our government amounting to several hundreds of dol- 
lars each? Or why, as is the case with the Sissiton, are more 
extensive improvements required of them in order to secure a 
valid title to a quarter section of land, which has been theirs 
from time immemorial, than is required of immigrants from 
Europe, Asia, or Africa, in order to obtain a similar title toa 
like portion of the public domain? The easiest and most cer- 
tain way of giving the Indian that security which he so much 
needs, and which all other men in our country enjoy, is to 
strike from our constitutions and laws the words “except In- 
dians not taxed,” wherever they occur. Acknowledge that he 
is a man, and aliow him all those rights which at the origin of 
our nation we declared belong to all men, and make him, be- 
fore our laws, equal to an immigrant from Asia, Africa, or 
Europe. 

We have pointed out the two great impediments to the 
civilization of the Indian, and the appropriate remedy for 
each. They are amply sufficient to account for his lack of in- 
dustry and economy. No scheme for his improvement which 
ignores them, or fails in making him feel that it is safe for him 
to labor, and that he may probably live and enjoy the fruit 
of his labor, can succeed. It is not certain, however, that the 
removal of the causes will immediately cure the disease. 
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Fevers, and other diseases of the body, unless appropriate 
remedies are used, are liable to continue long, or prove fatal, 
after the cause is removed. So it is with evil habits. It is 
fair to suppose that something more than security will be 
needed to secure the civilization of a part, at least, of the red 
men. We have made them paupers by depriving them of 
theirhunting grounds. Our right to do this rests on the fact, 
that we can make a better use of them than he could. If we 
can do this, we are able and morally bound to make remune- 
ration by putting him in as favorable circumstances for getting 
a living as he was in before we seized his hunting grounds, or 
destroyed the game on which he subsisted. In order to do 
this, we must not only protect him from being robbed, or mur- 
dered by his red or white neighbors, but also reserve for him 
agricultural land, and furnish a team and implements to culti- 
vate it ; or pasture lands, and furnish him with flocks or herds 
to feed on them, and give him needed instruction as to the 
care of them. The assurance of eating of the fruit of their la- 
bor is to most men a sufficient stimulus to industry. But in 
countries where life and property are most secure, there are 
white men and black men who are so indolent and improvi- 
dent that they are a burden on society, That some of the 
red men will be so too, is probable. The divine injunction, 
“That if any will not work, he should not eat,” not only 
intimates that there were such people of old, but makes known 
the proper remedy, namely, that they should be required to 
labor in providing for themselves, as a condition of being fed 
and clothed. 

Many suppose that the plan of feeding the Indians is a be- 
nevolent measure for their especial benefit. Prof. Walker 
shows clearly that this is not the case ; that it was devised for 
our benefit, not theirs; and he justifies the government in 
adopting it, because at the time (1868) we were not able to 
provide for the security of our widely extended frontiers in 
any other way. It was devised by military men, and as a 
military measure it has been eminently successful. It has for 
the time given greater security than we could have obtained 
by fighting them, and at less than one-tenth of the expense; 
and it has also diminished their ability, as well as their inclina- 
tion, to fight us in time to come; for by it many of them have 
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lost the ability to support themselves. By being supported 
for seven years in idleness, most of the Sioux have become in- 
dolent and effeminate ; and if a war should arise from our peo- 
ple taking the Black Hills, these Sioux could not do us half 
the injury they would have done before we fed them. It may 
well be doubted whether they have not lost as much in 
strength, energy, and courage, as they have gained in comfort, 
by what our government has bestowed on them. This feed- 
ing of them has made them more accessible to missionaries ; 
but missionary societies have availed themselves of this in re- 
gard to only a few of them. 

Reservations are necessary for the Indians at present. 
Christian Indians are doing well on homesteads in various 
places, as the Dakotas at Flandreau, in Dakota Territory ; the 
Chippewas and Ottawas, in Michigan; and some of several 
tribes in Kansas. But not a few of various tribes who have 
taken homesteads have got in debt, sold their homesteads, or 
been cheated out of them, and are now poorand miserable. So 
long as they remain ignorant of our language, it will be con- 
ducive to their welfare, and ours, too, that some tracts of coun- 
try be reserved for them, from which the white population 
should be excluded, except so far as needed for their educa- 
tion, and the proper enforcement of our laws among them. 

The chief reason why the Indians should have reservations 
is, that neither they, nor any other people, can long prosper 
in our country without religious instruction. Men can be in- 
structed in religion only in a language in which they think. 
The construction of the Indian languages, and consequently 
their modes of thinking, are so different from ours, that few 
of them ever learn to think in English. Hence, few converts 
have been made by preaching to them in English. Scandina- 
vians, Germans, and French, who come and settle in our 
country, with some exceptions, soon learn enough of English 
to transact ordinary secular business, but still insist that their 
religious instructors must speak their mother tongue. If this 
is necessary for them, it is still more so for the Indians, be- 
cause their languages are all much more different from Eng- 
lish than any two European languages are from each other; 
and, also, because the first principles are most difficult to 
learn, and most of the immigrants from Europe have learned 
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the first principles of Christianity before coming to our coun- 
try, while most of the aborigines of our country are wholly 
ignorant of them. Reservations for them are chiefly desirable 
as affording facilities for instructing them in Christianity, 
For this they are very desirable. But they are not so neces- 
sary as the instruction itself. Nor can they ever afford ade- 
quate security, such as may be given them by subjecting them 
to our laws. 

The writers to whom we have referred, in advocating the 
confinement of the red men on a reservation as a kind of 
panacea for all their troubles, overlook the fact, that much as 
they suffer from dishonest and incompetent agents and other 
wicked white men, they suffer far more from wrongs inflicted 
by and on each other. On page 347 of the Indian Commis- 
sioner’s Report for 1873, we find the following table : 


Indians killed by members of their own tribes................ 178 
= 6 OF other tribes... cescccsccccccccccccesvecces 185 
” ‘© by whites during the year..........cecccssseces 20 


Showing, that in the year included in this report, more than 
eight times as many Indians were killed by Indians as were 
killed by whites, and this is probably not far from the usual 
proportion. It is true, the report of the following year is dif- 
ferent, showing fewer Indians killed by Indians, and more 
killed by whites, namely, 162 killed by those of the same 
tribe, and 52 by those of other tribes; while 122 are reported 
killed by our soldiers, and 55 by our citizens, making 177 
killed by white men to 214 by Indians, which is certainly a 
very unusual proportion, and yet 37 more Indians are reported 
killed by Indians than by whites. Of those killed by our sol- 
diers, nearly all were Apaches and Oglahe Sioux, which tribes 
had murdered some of the officers of our army, for which it 
was thought necessary to punish them thus severely. Of the 
55 killed by citizens this year, 37 were Kiowas, who at the 
time were raiding in Texas. It is probable that many Indians 
are murdered by their own people of whom no report is made 
to or by their agents; while it is probable that all killed by 
white men are promptly reported. If due regard be had to 
the facts I have mentioned, it can hardly be doubted that 
three or four times as many Indians are killed by Indians as 
by whites, and the injuries to property which they suffer from 
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each other must be in much greater proportion. Confining 
them on small reservations, without subjecting them to our 
laws, will increase their liability to be injured by each other, 
by precluding flight, the main resource of the weak and de- 
fenseless in times of danger. This is not a reason why the In- 
dian should not have a reservation, but it is a reason why we 
should make it safe for him to live on it. There is no other 
way in which we can keep him on it, without violating the 
fundamental principles of our government. We often boast 
that our constitution and laws have made our country an 
asylum for the oppressed of every nation. Shall we deny to 
the natives of the country, when in danger, that which we give 
freely to every other human being? The writers whom I have 
quoted, with many others, are all in favor of confining Indians 
to a reservation, or reservations. They can hardly be igno- 
rant that this is no easy business ; that feeding them and pay- 
ing their annuities to them has not been sufficient to keep 
them from leaving the reservations assigned them. .Superin- 
tendent Dudley tells us how he would accomplish it, namely : 
by making it unsafe to leave their reservation. If the others 
have proposed anything better I am ignorant of it. How he 
reconciles this with his other advice—“‘ To do to them as we 
would have others do to us "—is to me a mystery. Many of 
the reservations have not been chosen by the persons to whom 
they are assigned, and they are not safe on them. I cannot 
suppose he is so unlike other Americans that he would be will- 
ing to be confined on any one of them, at the risk of life or 
limb if he should venture to travel outside of them. 

The Indian Territory is the reservation to which Mr. Ainslie 
and several other writers wish to remove all the aborigines of 
our country. To this there are several serious objections. 

1. The climate will be fatal to many of them. I know that 
these writers contend that it is healthy. This may be true as 
to those born or acclimated on it. Kingsbury, Byington, and 
Evan Jones, who were not young when they went there, lived 
to be old men; but most of the missionaries who were young 
when they went there, lost their health, and either died or had to 
leave after a few years. The Cherokees, Choctaws, and Creeks 
lost about one-fourth of their number in a year from the time 
they started to go there, and continued to decrease for several 
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years, and though they have now been prosperous for many 
years, are by the latest census less numerous by several thou- 
sands than before they went there, though they have had no 
war, and are in about the same latitude as they were in before 
they went there. The Sioux in the meantime have increased, 
nearly doubling their numbers, though they have had almost 
constant wars, and their means of subsistence are greatly dimin- 
ished, by ceding to us the best half of their country, and the 
buffalo, on which most of them formerly subsisted, having dis- 
appeared from nearly all of what they retain. Their home is 
ten degrees north of the Indian Territory. 

2. Another objection, to concentrating all the Indians on the 
Indian Territory is, that being hereditary enemies, when cor- 
ralled together they will be engaged in incessant wars, unless 
we keep a large army there to keep them from killing each 
other. 

3. Athird reason why we should not place all the Indians 
in the Indian Territory is, that it will delay if it does not en- 
tirely preclude our doing that which we have shown is neces- 
sary for their civilization, namely: subjecting them to our laws. 
It is claimed for the Christian and semi-civilized tribes of 
that territory, both by themselves and others, that they have 
governments of their own, affording adequate protection, which 
is not the case with any of the other aborigines of our country. 
These Indian governments are independent, each tribe having 
itsown government and laws. The Chickasaws, though speak- 
ing the same language and mingled in some measure with their 
more numerous kindred, the Choctaws, refuse to be governed 
by the same laws or officers. These tribes having governments, 
do not propose to subject other Indians settling in that territory 
to their laws. They well know that any attempt to do this 
would be resisted. The wild Indians, by calling our president 
Grand Father, and the agents he sends among them Father, ac- 
knowledge some kind of allegiance to our government and expect 
it to exercise a fatherly control over them, and a large majority 
of them would gladly be subjected to our laws, that they might 
be protected by them. But none of them acknowledge any 
allegiance to, or are willing to be controlled by, Indians of 
another tribe. I think it would be better for Indians of Indian 
Territory, as well as others, to be subjected to our laws; but 
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they do not think so. And as we are bound by solemn trea- 
ties not to extend our laws over them, nor to deprive them 
of any part of that territory without their consent, I hope no 
one will say we should do so. As many of them have a keen 
remembrance of the injuries they suffered from the laws of 
Georgia, this consent is not likely to be obtained soon. 

4. Another and all-sufficient argument against sending the 
northern Indians to the Indian Territory is, that they are un- 
willing to go thither, and till convicted of crime we have no right 
to compel them. The assumption that we may do this is 
contrary to the fundamental principles of our constitution, 
that “all men are made free and equal, and endowed with the 
inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” and with the eternal principles of justice, as understood 
by our people generally, who claim it as a right to go and 
live where ever they please. Has not the red man a right to 
do the same, so long as he violates no law? That Prof. Wal- 
ker, and other writers we have quoted, should advocate such a 
violation of justice and the principles of our laws, can be ac- 
counted for only by supposing their mental vision was obscured 
by the fear of an “intolerable burden of vagabondage, 
pauperism, and crime,” if the red men shall be allowed to dis- 
perse among the white population. We think we have shown 
how all these evils may be prevented at less cost than 
taking them to the Indian Territory, and keeping them there. 
But if it cost more, we can well afford to expend on them all the 
money which it will cost to educate them and to protect them 
in their rights. But we can not for their sakes, or to escape any 
evils apprehended from them, afford to violate the fundamen- 
tal principles of our government. Such a violation in regard 
to black men cost us billions of dollars and the lives of more 
of our citizens than there are red men in our country. Let 
us not bring shame and ruin on ourselves by repeating the 
offense. It matters not that there are only one tenth as many 
Indians as negroes. Not the negroes, but their God, called us 
to account. He is the judge of the Indians also, and as able 
to protect the few and feeble as the many and the mighty. 
Very many of our people sincerely believed that the welfare of 
the negro required that he should be held in slavery; but he 
did not believe it, and God compelled us to let him go. Some 
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of our people believe that the welfare of the Indians requires 
them to leave the land in which they were born and the graves 
of their fathers, and go and reside in a country which is to them 
insalubrious and unpleasant. But he does not believe it, and re- 
fuses to go. Our rigiitt to enforce our opinion is no better 
against the Indian than against the negro. 





Art. III—OUR INDIAN POLICY FURTHER 
CONSIDERED. 

By General R. H. MILRoy, late Superintendent of Indian Affairs for 
Washington Territory. 

Man in a state of nature is both gregarious and communistic, 
and hence is little disposed voluntarily to separate himself from 
his tribe or nation. This peculiarity unites the individual 
members of every barbarian or savage tribe, and constitutes 
the greatest obstacle to civilization. Just in proportion as any 
savage tribe advances in civilization, the gregarious and com- 
munistic bonds of that tribe are weakened and supplanted by 
a disposition among the individual members thereof to own 
and accumulate separate property and separate homes; which 
disposes individuals and families to migrate to those localities 
promising the greatest improvement in their circumstances. 
Hence, the word want expresses and leads to the entire differ- 
ence between the savage and the civilized man. The savage 
being but a little above the animal, has comparatively few 
intellectual or moral wants, and these are satisfied with but 
little physical and mental exertion. Hence, the greater por- 
tion of his time is passed in unproductive indolence. But the 
civilized man, besides a great number of animal wants, has 
many intellectual and moral wants. Hence he is driven to the 
greatest physical and mental exertions to satisfy them. This 
leads him to the development of commerce and the various 
mechanical arts and sciences. In fact, want is the great mo- 
tive power of progress and civilization. Take away wants 
from mankind, except those held in common with animals, 
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and all the present partially civilized portion of the human 
race would speedily drop back into pure barbarism. Then, 
clearly, the true and only means to start the savage on the road 
to permanent civilization is to multiply and stimulate his better 
wants till they arouse and drive him from his native lethargy 
and inactivity to the ceaseless industry of civilization. Clearly 
the highest duty of our government toward all the Indians 
within her borders, is to czvzlize them to such an extent that they 
may be safely made citizens, and melted into the body politic of 
the nation. Howcan this be done most speedily and effec- 
tively? is, or should be, the all-important question in our 
Indian policy. As before shown, this can only be accom- 
plished by stimulating and multiplying their individual proper 
wants. The first step toward this end is to wean the Indians 
from their wild nomadic lives by giving to each family a fixed 
and separate home, with a good title to the land on which each 
home is situated, and by assisting and encouraging each family 
to fit up, adorn, and surround such home with the appliances 
of civilized life. But with adult and old Indians this is a diffi- 
cult matter, and can only be accomplished to a limited extent, 
for the reason, that with all grown-up Indians idleness, inac- 
tivity, and the scanty gratification of a few animal wants, have 
become so fixed by life-long habit as to be second nature, and 
can be very little changed by any system of culture. But with 
Indian children this is wholly different. Their habits are yet 
unfixed. Industry and a civilized way of life are habits acquired 
between infancy and matured manhood. These facts place it 
in the power of the government to civilize and make citizens 
of every Indian tribe within its borders in one generation, by 
taking charge of all Indian children over five years old, educat- 
ing and training them up to industrious habits, and imparting 
to them a knowledge of Christianity and of the various avoca- 
tions of civilized life. The principle of compulsory education, 
so vital to the principle and prosperity of free government, 
should be at once adopted and strenuously enforced by the 
government of the United States toward the children of her 
Indian wards. All Indian children over five years old should 
be taken away from under the authority and influence of their 
savage parents (from whom they absorb only poisonous bar- 

arism) and placed wholly under the control of white male and 
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female teachers possessing the proper qualifications as to capa. 
city, industry, firmness, kindness, pure morality, zealous mis. 
sionary spirit, etc., who would train up these children to habits 
of industry, Christianity, cleanliness, economy, a knowledge of 
the English language and elementary branches of education— 
giving to the males in addition a practical knowledge of and 
training in agriculture and the common and necessary mechan. 
ical arts; and to the females a thorough knowledge of and 
training in the duties of housekeeping, sewing, making and 
mending garments, etc. Of course, Indian children thus 
brought up and cultured, upon arriving at adult age, would be 
well qualified to assume and discharge the duties of fully en- 
franchised citizens. Every Indian tribe could thus be safely 
melted into the body politic, and, with the Indian Bureau of 
our government, cease to exist, except in history and the 
records of the past. This, in my opinion, should be the only 
object and aim of our government in her Indian policy. She 
has the right, power, and ability to do this, and from personal 
observation and intercourse with Indians for many years, I feel 
very certain that it can be fully accomplished in one generation, 
if taken hold of by the government with that energy and de- 
termination which its importance demands. 

But, unfortunately for the Indian race, our government has, 
since her first dealings with the tribes within her borders, pur- 
sued a policy diametrically opposite to this, and the results 
have been uniformly disastrous to the Indians, expensive to 
the government, and injurious to her citizens. 

The Indians of America, at its discovery, were found in 
savage, nomadic, warring tribes, without any idea of individual 
property in the soil. Our government, since its organization, 
has recognized and encouraged the continuance of this ancient 
condition of Indian affairs, by making treaties with the tribes, 
and, to a great extent, recognizing the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of each within the boundaries of its country or reser- 
vation—an imperium in imperio; thus creating many little 
sovereignties within a sovereignty. The moral and, to a great 
extent, intellectual structure of every human being is absorbed 
and formed from his or her surroundings during the formative 
period of life between infancy and mature age. The Indian 
policy of our government has been, a1d still is, to keep every 
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Indian, from birth until death, surrounded by barbarian In- 
dians. They are herded upon the reservations, without any 
individual property in the soil, like cattle and sheep in fenced 
pastures; thus insuring the transmission of the savage ideas 
and superstitions of the parents to their children from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Though Indians are all native inhabitants of the country, 
they are regarded and treated by the government as “ domes- 
tic aliens." We have naturalization laws by which immigrants 
from any foreign nation may become naturalized citizens of 
our government; but there is no law by which an Indian can 
dissolve his tribal relations and become a citizen of the United 
States, whatever may be his progress in civilization. Thus he 
is cut off from one of the greatest inducements to progress. 

Every Indian reservation within the boundaries of our gov- 
ernment is now (I believe) within the limits of an organized 
county, yet the jurisdiction of law is not extended over Indian 
reservations. Hence, violence and crime may be committed 
by Indians against each other, within the limits of a reserva- 
tion, with legal impunity. 

No marriage relation among Indians is legally binding. Di- 
vorce or separation of man and wife is optional. Polygamy 
is not prohibited among them, and hence is no legal offense. 
Schools are maintained by the government a large portion of 
each year on many of the reservations; but from the fact, that 
the Indian school children are allowed to visit their savage 
parents frequently, and to reside with them a portion of each 
year, when the schools are not in session, they natnrally ac- 
quire from their parents superstitions and habits of barbarism 
to such an extent as to neutralize and counteract largely the 
training and civilization acquired from their teachers. Further- 
more, being allowed to return and permanently reside with 
their parents and friends after quitting school, they sink down 
into their savage habits, and whatever education they may 
have received seems, as a general rule, only to make them 
more receptive of the vices of the white man, and a curse 
rather than a blessing to their people. 

The grosser vices of the white race are learned by the un- 
civilized and unchristianized Indians, when they are brought 
into contact therewith, as naturally and as certainly as miasm 
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is taken into the human body when brought in contact with 
it. Thus almost every Indian reservation, under the present 
inefficient and erroneous policy of our government, is like a 
great sponge for the absorption of the grosser vices of our im- 
perfect civilization, which have already destroyed two-thirds 
of the Indian race, and are rapidly exterminating the remainder, 
Our Indian policy is, therefore, really a policy of extermina- 
tion, and if not speedily changed for something better, the 
whole Indian race of our country will become extinct within 
the next half century. 


Art. IV.—_ORGANIZATION THE FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


By J. H. McItvaine, D.D., Newark, N. J. 


There is not a little prejudice in the minds of many sensible 
and well-informed people against what is called sociology—that 
is, the science of human society. This prejudice is due toa 
variety of causes, of which one is, that this whole department 
of knowledge has commonly been identified with political 
economy, though, in fact, this latter is properly only one of, at 
least, six co-ordinate branches of social science. The influence 
of this cause has been all the greater from the fact, that the 
methods and conclusions of political economy, in the hands of 
its different authors, have hitherto proved anything but harmo- 
nious or satisfactory. Besides this, the social forces are so 
numerous and so complicated with each other, that a complete 
analysis of them seems to be impossible. But probably the 
most influential of all these causes is, that the subject has had 
a peculiar attraction for, and has been most copiously treated 
by infidel authors, such as Comte, Buckle, John Stuart Mill, 
and Herbert Spencer, In this article, therefore, we shall en- 
deavor to remove this prejudice, by showing that the science 
is a possible onc, and that it has as strong claims as any other 
upon the thinkers of our time, inasmuch as it involves a vast 
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number of most interesting problems, the solution of which 
may affect the welfare of mankind as deeply and permanently 
as any which have been agitated since the rise of the Protes- 
tant Reformation. 

We begin, then, with the observation, that there are two all- 
sufficient reasons for undertaking a critical examination of the 
nature and complex structure of human society, of which one 
is general and the other specific. The first is, that man is 
essentially rational, and hence, under a necessity of striving to 
render to himself a rational account of the phenomena of his 
own life, in which attempt he is immediately struck with the 
predominance of the social element in all these phenomena. 
In the interest, therefore, of his own well-being he is con- 
strained to undertake a description and classification of the 
facts of social life, in order to determine the laws by which 
they are governed. The other reason is, that such a rational 
comprehension of these facts is the condition upon which the 
social instincts come under the government of reason and free- 
will, apart from which they are like an untrained and unpruned 
vine, which runs wild, wastes its redundant energies, and frus- 
trates its own ends. For whatsoever is distinctively human is 
such from its connection with reason and free-will. Everything 
else in man is either animal or vegetable. 

The social instincts, which we have just mentioned, are the 
primary cause of all association among living creatures. In 
the lower, as.well as in the higher, elements of his complex 
nature, man isa social being. As birds by nature fly in the 
air, as fish by nature swim in the water, so man, by that which 
is common to him with birds and fish, livesin society. As mere 
animals, human beings would associate together for the same 
reason that bees live in hives or swarms, and beavers in tribes. 
Also, the higher elements of human nature are equally social. 
As rational beings, we have an inborn consciousness, an intui- 
tive perception, of our dependence upon society, whilst the moral 
nature in man is pre-eminently social, and incapable of being 
otherwise comprehended or developed and perfected. In fact, 
man is not man otherwise than in and through association 
with his kind. Human life is essentially a communion. The 
idea or perfect type of humanity can never be realized apart 
from that great principle which is enunciated in the words of 
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the Apostles’ Creed: “I believe in the communion of saints.” 
Accordingly, in all ages and countries, whether in that unde- 
veloped or degraded condition in which the animal predomi- 
nates over the rational and moral nature, or in the highest de- 
grees of civilization and enlightenment, in which the spiritual 
gives the supreme law to human life—men have lived, and 
must ever live, in society. Solitude is naturally hateful, and an 
adequate punishment for the worst of crimes. Hence the pe- 
culiar form in which the death penalty was prescribed by 
Moses: “ That soul shall be cut off from his people.” 

The principle of association, however, in all living creatures, 
is limited by the boundaries of their several species, by specific 
unity of life. For among animals, except under artificial con- 
ditions, diverse species do not flock, or herd, or swarm together. 
Even the most closely-allied forms of animal life, such as the 
dog and the wolf, the bison and the cow, although their faculties, 
habits, and wants are almost identical, are naturally the bitter- 
est enemies. They seem to be incapable of understanding or 
sympathizing with each other, and hence of associating to- 
gether. It is the same with man. We can form hardly any 
conception of the consciousness or experience of a mere animal, 
or of an angel, or, indeed, of any creature of a different species 
from our own. If there were not this unity of life in mankind, 
if we were not properly all of one species, there could be no 
mutual understanding or sympathy among us; we could not 
associate with each other any more than the fox with the dog, 
or the bee with the beaver. 

Notwithstanding, there is a fundamental distinction between 
man and the lower creatures in this respect, that animal asso- 
ciation is inorganic, whilst the most essential characteristic of 
human society is that of organization. The reason why gre- 
gariousness, in default of a better word, is thus inorganic is, 
that among animals of the same species, which alone can asso- 
ciate together, there is none of that diversity of faculty and 
function, of special characteristics and adaptations, upon which 
organization is founded. The individuals of a grex, whether a 
flock or tribe or swarm, are substantially all alike, being little 
more than mere numerical repetitions of each other. This 
statement, however, requires to be qualified by the distinction 
of sex, with which organization in society begins. But the 
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uniformity among the individuals of a grex is so striking that 
it is marked, in the most widely separated languages, by the 
use of the singular for the plural, as where we say, a flock of 
sheep, not sheeps, a herd of deer, a tribe of beaver, a school of 
fish, not deers, nor beavers, nor fishes. 

It is true, however, that in some species of insects we find a 
striking semblance of organization. In a beehive, ¢. g., there 
are several distinct classes of individuals included within the 
specific unity, each of which is charged with a different set of 
operations. Here we have, first, the mother or queen bee, 
and the males or drones; secondly, the nurses ; next, the work- 
ers in wax; and lastly, the workers in honey. But even in 
this case, the individuals of each class are mere repetitions of 
each other, and are engaged in the same operations, to which 
they are confined by a distinct and peculiar physical constitu- 
tion. We can discover nothing here of the nature of voluntary 
division or organization of labor. One bee does not gather 
wax, and pass it to another, to be worked into a cell; neither 
does one gather honey, and pass it to another to be stored. 
Even here, the grex offers us nothing beyond that semblance 
of organization in which, as in so many other cases, the opera- 
tions of instinct counterfeit those of reason. Among animals 
in general there is not even this semblance Those of the 
same species are all confined to means and operations which 
are precisely or nearly the same. Birds of the same species 
build their nests in the same manner, and there is no part in 
the work of a beaver-dam which one beaver cannot perform as 
well as another. Mere animals are incapable of specializing 
their employments, incapable of voluntary division and organi- 
zation of their labor, and hence their association is properly 
inorganic. 

But whilst the grex is thus incapable of organized associa- 
tion, the individuals of which it is composed are abundantly 
capable of codperating together for common ends, and thus 
of increasing their force by massing their numbers. And in 
this way the principle of animal association enters into human 
society most largely, as we should anticipate, in its lowest 
forms, that is, where man is least developed, or most degraded, 
and his condition approaches most nearly to that of the brute. 
For it is in such communities that we find the fewest and 
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least marked divergencies from the common type, the least 
diversity of special characteristics and adaptations, and hardly 
any specialization or diversification of employments. Here 
each wild man builds his own hut, or finds for himself a natu- 
ral cave, makes his own weapons, does his own hunting and 
fishing, and gathers with his own hands the spontaneous fruits 
of nature. Here, also, marriage and the family—the foundation 
of organized society—are almost or quite unknown. Conse- 
quently, whilst all are thus employed in the same operations 
and pursuits, their human capacity for personal differentiation 
remains undeveloped. They are almost as much alike as the 
wild horses of the South American savannahs. We find it so 
to this day in Africa, Australia, and among the ante-Brahmin- 
ical tribes of India. Also, the striking resemblance of the 
American Indians to each other, in color, stature, features, 
and other numerous particulars, has often been remarked, and 
various explanations of the fact have been suggested. But 
the true reason is, that their wild life affords them the least 
possible diversification of employments. Hence, they have 
no other way of increasing their force but that of massing 
their numbers. In these low forms of life human beings and 
mere animals, in their associations, as in other respects, resem- 
ble each other. 

This principle of animal association enters, also, as a sub- 
stratum, into the higher and more developed forms of human 
society. We see it in a gang of cotton-pickers, in a gang of 
“loggers” felling timber, in a gang of laborers digging a canal, 
and‘ wherever the word gang is applied to a company of human 
beings. These, indeed, are not perfect examples, because 
some degree of specialization enters into all human employ- 
ments. But this simple codperation of numbers, with little 
diversity of the means employed, is of such importance to the 
objects of human society, that but little could ever have been 
accomplished without it. For the units of personal force are 
so small and feeble that, apart from mutual aid, they could 
hardly fail to be swallowed up by the hostile forces of nature-— 
those vast and fatal forces which threaten us from every quar- 
ter, and which destroy without mercy all the feebler forms of 
vegetable, animal, and human life; but which man, by his 
associated and organized energies, subjugates to his own uses 
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and ends, until, with all the docility of domesticated animals, 
they grind in his mills, carry his messages with lightning speed, 
and transport his merchandise and himself, as the bird flics, 
from continent to continent, from ocean to ocean, and from 
pole to pole. 

These grand results are mainly due to organization, which 
is the leading characteristie of human society, as distinguished 
from gregariousness, and the most fundamental principle of 
social science. It is our light and clue in the exploration of 
the labyrinths of this department of knowledge. By it alone 
are we enabled to comprehend the phenomena with which we 
have to deal. It is to the infinite number and complexity of 
the social phenomena and forces what the principle of gravi- 
tation is to the physical universe. 


Without it, socicty is a 
chaos; with it, a cosmos. 


Hence, we can make no further 
progress until we have formed a distinct and precise concep- 
tion of this principle. 

An organism in nature, then, is a body possessed of life and 
various organs, which organs minister to the support, develop- 
ment, and manifestation of its life. For this purpose, they 
are in vital union with the body, as also with each other, in 
consequence of which they are mutually interdependent, and 
contribute to each other's support and well-being by a system 
of vital exchanges among themselves. Thus the human body 
isan organism. It is possessed of life and of organs, such as 
the hands, fect, stomach, heart, lungs, brain, eyes, nose, and 
mouth, which are in vital union with the body, and thereby 
with each other. Also, they are various, or different, and per- 
form different functions in their ministry to the body and to 
each other ; and they are mutually interdependent by a system 
of vital exchanges among themselves: the hands provide food 
for the mouth, the mouth prepares it for the stomach, and the 
stomach distributes it as nourishment to the hands, mouth, 
brain, and all other organs and parts of the body. Such isan 
organism in nature, which is the type of organic society. 

Equally necessary is a distinct and clear conception of the 
principal differences between the higher and lower forms of 
organization in nature, because these represent the more or 
less advanced stages of organization in society. The higher 
then an organism is, the more numerous and perfect are its 
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organs, the more diverse they are from each other, the more 
special are their functions, the more interdependent they are, 
the more full and complete is the system of exchanges between 
them. The highest organism in nature is the human body: 
and we see how numerous and perfect are its organs; how 
different they are from each other, as the eye from the ear, the 
stomach from the brain; how special are their functions, so 
that by no means can the heart perform the work of the lungs ; 
how dependent they are upon each other, so that a lesion 
of one will often paralyze them all; and how full and perfect is 
the system of vital exchanges between them. On the other 
hand, the lower an organism is, the fewer and less perfect are 
its organs, the more do they resemble each other, the less 
special are their functions, the more independent they are of 
each other, and the more feeble is the system of vital exchan- 
ges between them. The angle-worm is an example of these 
ower organisms; and how few are its organs—they are but 
three or four of them—and these are so much alike, perform 
so nearly the same functions, and are so independent of each 
other, that, if it be cut in two, each part, it is said, will con- 
tinue to live, and will become a perfect worm. Whether this 
be true or not of the earth-worm, it is certainly true of the 
polyp, an example of a still lower class of organisms. There 
are, of course, many other differences between the higher and 
lower forms of organization, but these are the principal ones, 
and sufficient for our present purpose. 

In further illustration of these differences, we quote from 
the Morphologie of Goethe as follows: 

‘‘The more imperfect a creature is, the more do its parts resemble each 
other, and the whole to vhich they belong. The more perfect a creature is, 
the more dissimilar are its parts. In the former case, the parts are more or 
less a repetition of the whole ; in the latter they are unlike the whole. The 
greater the resemblance between the parts, the less subordination there is of 
one to another. Subordination indicates a high grade of organization.” 

Also Professor Arnold Guyot, in his Earth and Man, applies 
these points to illustrate the nature of human society, as fol- 
lows; 


‘* Differences are the condition of development. The mutual exchanges, 
which are the consequences of these differences, waken and manifest life. 
The greater the diversity of organs, the more active and superior is the life 
of the individual: and the greater the variety of individualities and of rela- 
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tions in a society, the greater also is the sum of life, the more complete, and 
of the more elevated order.” 

In all these particulars, and in many others which might be 
enumerated, do organisms in nature represent human society, 
especially the differences between its higher and lower, its 
more and less advanced stages of organization. In fact, this 
analogy is so complete and obvious that it has always been 
recognized, until it has become so familiar that the “ social 
organism ”’ seems hardly to involve a figure of speech. Thus, 
in the model republic of Plato, the citizens are divided into 
three classes, corresponding to the three general faculties of 
the human mind. The first is that of the rulers, which repre- 
sents the intellect or reason of society; the second is the mili- 
tary class, typified by the human will; the third includes all 
who are engaged in the pursuits of industry, who correspond 
to the blind passions and appetites of the animal nature. Here, 
indeed, the analogy is very imperfectly comprehended, and is 
made to inculcate gross heathen errors, especially that of the 
essential degradation of the industrial class. Aristotle, also, 
teaches us, that ‘‘a state is composed of dissimilar parts, as an 
animal is of life, and body . . . of these and many other 
dissimilar parts.” But, unlike Plato, he makes little or no use 
of this analogy, though he inculcates the same errors which 
had been drawn from it by his great predecessor. For in 
another place he says: 


‘It is impossible for one who is a mechanic, or hired servant, to practice 
a life of virtue. . . . . It is not proper for any man of honor, or any 
citizen, or any one who engages in public affairs, to learn these servile em- 
ployments.” 

In modern times this analogy has been more fully recognized, 
as in the celebrated work of Hobbes on Civil and Ecclesiastical 
Society, entitled Leviathan, which name is applied by the author 
to society itself, as follows: 


‘* That great leviathan, called a commonwealth, or state, . . . is 
but an artificial man, though of greater strength and stature than the satee 
ral . . . . in which the sovereignty is an artificial soul; . . 
reward and punishment the nerves; wealth and riches . . . its 
strength; salus populi . . . its business; . . . concord, neal: 
sedition, sickness; civil war, death.” 


In all this, as, indeed, in everything else by the same author, 
there is a great deal that is very “artificial,” but the concep- 
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tion which underlies the whole work, that of society as an 
organism, is none the less true and profound. In the Sociology 
of Comte this conception is developed and applied with great 
fulness of detail; it is also the fundamental idea of the Prin- 
ciples of Social Science, by Henry C. Carey, and of all his writ- 
ings upon this subject. In fine, Herbert Spencer lays down 
the three following points of resemblance between organisms 
in nature and human societies, though he fails to make any 
adequate use of them for the solution of social problems: 


‘‘ The first is, that, commencing as small aggregations, they—that is, both 
organisms in nature and societies—insensibly augment in mass, some of them 
reaching eventually perhaps a hundred thousand times what they originally 
were. The second is, that while at first so simple in structure as to be almost 
considered structureless, they assume, in the course of their growth, a con- 
tinually increasing complexity of structure. The third is, that though, in 
their early undeveloped state, there exists in them scarcely any mutual de- 
pendence of parts, these parts gradually acquire a mutual dependence, which 
becomes at last so great that the activity and life of each part is made pos- 
sible only by the activity and life of the rest. These parallelisms will appear 
the more significant the more we contemplate them. . . . The orderly 
progress from simplicity to complexity displayed by societies, in common 
with every living body whatever, . . . . distinguishes them from inani- 
mate bodies, . . . and this functional dependence of the parts . .. 
is exhibited by the noblest animals and highest societies in the greatest de- 
gree. . . . « The lowest types of animals do not increase to anything 
like the size of the higher ones; and similarly we see, that aboriginal socie- 
ties are comparatively of limited growth. In cemplexity, also, our civilized 
nations as much exceed the primitive savage ones as a vertebrate animal does 
a zodphite. In simple communities, moreover, as in simple creatures, the 
mutual dependence of the parts is so slight, that subdivision or mutilation 
causes little inconvenience, whilst in complex communities, as in complex 
creatures, you cannot remove or injure any considerable organ without pro- 
ducing great disturbance, or death, to the rest.” 


We conclude these citations with one from St. Paul, which, 
beyond comparison, contains the most full and significant ex- 
hibition of the organic structure of society that has ever been 
given. In this passage he sets forth the ideal state of society, 
as first to be realized in the Christian church, and ultimately 
in all mankind, by comparing it to the human organism. Else- 
where, also, he refers to this analogy, but here he devotes a 
long chapter to a detailed exposition of the diversity of organs, 
functions, ministries, and operations, within the organic unity 
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of the social body, in order to show that the individuals of 
which it is composed bear to it, and to each other, relations 
similar to those between the human body and its members, 
and between the members themselves. The passage is as fol- 
lows: 


**As the body is one, and hath many members, and as all the members 

of that one body, being many, are one body, so also is Christ [Christian 
society]. For the body is not one member, but many. If the foot shall 
say, because I am not the hand I am not of the body, is it therefore not of 
the body? And if the ear shall say, because I am not the eye I am not of 
the body, is it therefore not of the body? If the whole body were an eye, 
where were the hearing? If the whole were hearing, where were the smell- 
ing? . . . . And if they were all one member, where were the body? 
But now are they many members, yet one body. And the eye cannot say 
unto the hand, I have no need of thee; nor, again, the hand to the feet, I 
have no need of you. Nay, much more, those members of the body which 
seem to be more feeble are necessary; and those members of the body 
which we think to be less honorable, upon these we bestow more abundant 
honor, and our uncomely parts have more abundant comeliness. 
God hath tempered the body together, having given more abundant heme 
to that part which lacked, that there should be no schism in the body, but 
that the members should all have the same care one for another. And 
whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one member 
be honored, all the members rejoice with it. Now ye are the body of Christ 
and members in particular.” 


If now we compare this splendid exhibition of the organic 
structure of society, and of the relations and duties of the dif- 
ferent members of the organism, especially with respect to the 
honor here given to the lowly and despised members—com- 
paring all this with the feeble grasp of the idea by Plato and 
Aristotle, who condemn the laboring classes to hopeless degra- 
dation, we obtain a glimpse of the immeasureable superiority— 
intellectual as well as moral—of Christianity to heathenism, 
even when this latter isthus represented by the greatest minds 
it ever produced. The view which the Scriptures take of 
those members of society “which we think to be less honor- 
able,” is altogether different from that which was inculcated 
by heathen philosophy; and there would be fewer infidels 
than there are among the laboring masses, if they only knew 
how much they are indebted to the Christian religion. 

Here, then, we may take occasion to lay down a fundamen- 
tal principle of method in our science, as we may hope that it 
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will one day come to be exhibited. This consists in the ap- 
plication of the moral laws of Christianity to the solution of 
the social, but especially of the industrial, problems. For, 
however skeptical mea may be with respect to the supernatu- 
ral origin of our holy religion, they seldom fail to recognize the 
excellence of its moral laws; and the scientific value of these 
laws, as distinguished from their religious obligation, is illus- 
trated by our social science in an entirely new and striking 
manner. Hence we may anticipate that this line of investiga- 
tion will develop the crowning argument in the evidences of 
Christianity. For, in an experience of many years’ teaching, 
we have found it the most effectual antidote to that distress- 
ing skepticism which is now so rife, even in the minds of our 
ingenuousand thoughtful young men. But, however this may 
be in the application of these laws to the solution of the in- 
dustrial and all other social problems—problems which agitate 
and divide the most advanced thinkers of our time—we can 
feel that we touch bottom; that we have struck the solid 
rock; and, building upon this foundation, we can foresee that 
we shall be able in time to establish a science of social life 
which time itself will never overthrow. 

We come now to exhibit the organic structure of society in 
the relations of its organs to their organism and to each 
other. Of these organs there are two classes, which we may 
characterize by the terms véta/ and ¢elcological. The vital or- 
gans, in a different sense from that which the words have in 
physiology, are the individuals or living persons of which so- 
ciety is composed. The teleological organs are the institutions 
which embody and represent the general aims for which so- 
ciety exists. 

In the first place, then, we must consider the organic struc- 
ture of society as depending upon its vital organs. Here we 
are immediately struck with the fact, that among the innumer- 
able multitudes of the human race, no two persons can be 
found who are, in all respects, precisely alike. All human 
beings are either different from each other by nature, or there 
is in them by nature a wonderful capacity for differentiation. 
Each person has some peculiar characteristic, or quality, or 
capacity, or some peculiar faculty, or combination of faculties, 
or degree of their development, in virtue of which he is adapted 
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to do something which cannot be so well done, or to fill some 
place which cannot be so well filled, by any other person. One 
isendowed with great physical strength, another with superior 
intellectual power; one has a natural or acquired adaptation 
for recluse study, another for business and affairs; one is born 
a poet, another becomes an orator. In so far as society de- 
pends upon the rational and moral nature in man, rather than 
upon animal instinct—in the degree in which it shapesitself to 
rational and moral aims—that is to say, just so far as it becomes 
distinctively human, do these individual differences develop 
themselves. 

For the original differences—those which exist by nature— 
lead to diversity of occupations. It is natural for men and 
women to employ themselves differently. Those who are 
possessed of great physical endowments naturally apply them- 
selves to those pursuits in which success depends upon such 
qualifications. Those of superior intellectual power, but per- 
haps of feeble health and strength, are naturally guided in 
their selection of employments by their special adaptations. 
The natural tendency is for every one to addict himself to that 
mode of life in which he feels himself to be most capable of 
achieving success. Also, differences of taste and of outward 
circumstances have much to do with this diversity of occupa- 
tions. From some of these causes, no doubt, ‘‘ Abel became 
a keeper of sheep, and Cainatiller ofthe ground; . . , 
Jabal was the father of such as dwell in tents, and have cat- 
tle; . . . Jubal was the father of all such as handle the 
harp and organ; . . . and Tubal-Cain was an instructor 
of every artificer in brass and iron.” 

On the other hand, this diversification of employments re- 
acts upon the natural differences in which it originates, and 
gives them a more copious development. For, as each person 
occupies himself with some specialty, he becomes more spe- 
cialized. The sailor and the farmer are thus differenced from 
each other by their peculiar modes of life, in their physical 
forms, in the muscles which are most fully developed, in their 
gait, features, language, mental faculties and habits, and even 
in their moral characters, to such a degree, that it is almost 
impossible to mistake one for the other. A similar differenti- 
ation takes place by the almost infinite diversification of em- 
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ployments which exists throughout the whole circle of every 
highly-organized community, where we have the farmer, the 
miller, the baker, the grazier, the butcher, the cook, the car- 
penter, the mason, the blacksmith, the spinner, the weaver, 
the tailor, the hatter, the shoemaker, the merchant, the ship- 
per, the sailor, the engineer, the conductor, the brakesman, 
the stoker, the telegraph-operator, the lawyer, the doctor, the 
teacher, the artist, the clergyman—these, and numberless 
others engaged in other special employments and pursuits, in 
their endless subdivisions and branches. 

Moreover, these personal differences—partly natural and 
partly acquired—and these different employments, are the 
counterparts and complements of each other just as, in the 
human organism the stomach is of the mouth, the heart of 
the lungs, and the senses of each other. This counterpart and 
complementary relation is most conspicuous in the case of the 
two sexes; but a similar relation, only in a lower degree, sub- 
sists between the farmer and the miller, the miller and the 
baker, the iron-miner and the iron-manufacturer, the merchant 
and the shipper, and so on throughout the whole circle of or- 
ganic society ; in consequence of which both the individuals 
and their employments are mutually adapted to, and do fit 
into each other, like the carpenter’s mortises and tenons, or 
the fans of dovetailing, or the ball and sockets of the animal 
joints, or the sutures of the human skull.- Hence we have one 
of the main sources of that intense attraction which binds so- 
ciety together, and which constantly increases as organization 
advances. For it isin virtue of these counterpart differences 
that individuals are mutually dependent upon each other, and 
supply each other’s wants, by that vast system of exchanges 
which is inseparable from organization. 

Societary attraction from this source has often been illustra- 
ted by that association which naturally takes place between 
two beggars, one of whom is blind and the other lame, in 
which the blind carries the lame upon his shoulders, and the 
lame guides the blind, so that the legs of one and the eyes of 
the other serve for both. Also, it has been illustrated by a 
beautiful analogue in the inorganic world, as if even here na- 
ture were striving upward toward organization. For no two 
partic'es of matter which are precisely alike—that is, no two 
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atoms of oxygen, or of hydrogen, manifest any attraction for 
each other. But as soon as we bring together unlike par- 
ticles, atoms of oxygen and hydrogen, under the proper 
conditions, they rush into each other’s embrace—into chemical 
combination. Moreover, as even unlike atoms will not com- 
bine in other than definite proportions, so many and no more 
of oxygen with so many and no more of hydrogen, so must there 
be a definite proportion or correspondence between these dif- 
ferences, both in human beings and in their employments, in 
order that societary attraction should act with its full power, 
and the organization of society attain to its highest develop- 
ment. Somany tailors and no more can combine with so many 
shoemakers and no more in any particular community. Where 
either of these trades is in excess, a portion of its members 
will be out of work, and ready to leave their place in search of 
employment elsewhere. But the more perfectly these differ- 
ences correspond to each other, the more completely do the 
deficiencies of each find their supplies in the endowments and 
productions of the others, the stronger becomes the societary 
attraction, the more firmly society is dovetailed or sutured to- 
gether, the higher its organization rises, and the nobler is the 
life which it develops and sustains. 

But the most perfect example of all this we have in marriage, 
which is itself a beautiful organism. For it is wholly founded 
upon these counterpart differences in their most pronounced 
form. The two sexes differ from each other in a greater num- 
ber of particulars, and these differences are more perfectly the 
counterparts of each other, than in the case of any two indi- 
viduals of the same sex. With respect to their physical forms, 
this is sufficiently obvious ; but here, as elsewhere, the outward 
and material is the type of the inward and spiritual. For in 
man, the intellect predominates, in woman, the affections ; and 
of the intellect itself, the reasoning or logical faculties are the 
more active and influential in man, the intuitive in woman. 
In man strength and courage, in woman patience and _forti- 
tude, are the distinguishing traits. Prudence is the stronger 
in man, whose governing motives arise from consideration of 
the fruit of actions, from foresight of ends or objects to be 
attained; faith and spiritual instincts are the stronger in woman, 
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whose most influential motives arise from inward promptings 
of the heart. 

It is from these counterpart and complemental differences 
that the two sexes, in the marriage union, are mutually and 
equally dependent upon each other, that which is lacking in 
each being supplied from the fullness of the other. Hence 
arises that beautiful system of vital exchanges, that veritable 
communion of life, in which, on both sides, it is found more 
blessed to give than to receive. The woman is supported and 
defended by the strength and courage of her husband; the 
man is sustained and comforted by the patience and fortitude 
of his wife. He imparts to her of his prudence and fore- 
thought; she to him of her faith and spiritual insight. Her 
logical faculties are strengthened, become clear and steady, 
by communion with his understanding ; his intellect is informed 
and quickened by communion with her more direct and living 
intuitions, and his heart is warmed by the flame of her affec- 
tions. These vital exchanges are accompanied by others also, 
which arise from the different employments which are appro- 
priate to man and woman; and here, if we had space to de- 
velop it, we should find the ultimate solution of the whole 
woman question. From what has been said, however, it ‘is 
sufficiently evident that the two sexes were created to live 
in organic relations to each other, as members of one organ- 
ism—that is to say, in marriage; and that from this source the 
highest development and welfare of both must proceed. 

In fine, the mutual attraction between the sexes is due to 
the same cause. For apart from these differences, together 
with the mutual dependence and exchanges to which they give 
rise, there were no place for love or marriage; but in conse- 
quence of them, this union is the closest, the most intimate— 
that is to say, the most perfectly organic—of all human associ- 
ations. Here the organic structure of society comes forth and 
discloses its true nature in its most typicalform. For it is not, 
as is often supposed, those things in which men and women are 
alike, but those in which they are different from each other, which 
draw them together. The proverb, that “like seeks its like,” 
refers to more general resemblances than those now under con- 
sideration, such as pertain to creatures of the same species, 
apart from which, as we have seen, no natural association can 
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exist. But within the specific unity, contrast rather than sim- 
ilarity is the great source of attraction. Accordingly, it has 
often been observed, that marriages take place more frequently, 
are more fruitful and happy, and the offspring are more healthy 
in body and mind, between those who present strong contrasts— 
physical, intellectual, and moral—than between those who most 
resemble each other. For where the husband and wife have 
very similar endowments, temperaments, tastes, and habits, as 
in the case of very near relatives, the marriage is seldom a hap- 
py one, and the proportion of feeble, defective, deformed, and 
idiotic children is greater than in other marriages. “ Breeding 
in and in” causesanimals to degenerate. “ Crossing the breed ”’ 
expresses a physiological law, which is of no less importance 
for the improvement of mankind than for that of mere animals. 
This is a sufficient reason, though it is not the only one, for 
that prohibition of marriage between near relatives which we 
find in the law of Moses, and in the codes of all civilized na- 
tions. 

We have treated this example at such length in order to il- 
lustrate the great truth, that it is in and through these counter- 
part differences in persons and their employments that the 
organization of society develops and perfects itself. For where 
they are few and feebly marked, there we always find societary 
attraction feeble, and a low grade of organization. There the 
people are undeveloped or degraded, and often migratory in 
their character and habits, ready, on every slight occasion, to 
abandon country and kindred, in order to form new associ- 
ations. Hence the migratory tendencies of the Tartar tribes 
in all ages and countries. Hence, also, those immense migra- 
tions of barbarians in the earlier ages of our era, and the great 
exodus of the Irish in modern times. In the case of the Ger- 
mans, indeed, we have a similar phenomenon, which has a dif- 
ferent explanation. But that of the Irish people is not ade- 
quately accounted for by their poverty. For there is as much 
pauperism in England as in Ireland, but the people do not 
emigrate in anything like an equal proportion. The true ex- 
planation seems to be, that the diversified industries of Ireland 
have been destroyed by the overshadowing competition of 
English manufactures, brought to bear upon them through the 
existing political union between the two countries. From this 
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cause the Irish are now mostly confined to one form of industry, 
that of agriculture, in consequence of which their individual 
differences have merged in one common type of degradation. 
For the emigrants are so much alike that no one can fail to 
recognize them wherever they are seen. Hence the decay of 
the organic structure of society, the loosening of the bonds of 
societary attraction, and the scattering of the Irish people over 
the world. 

The organization of society perfects and crowns itself by that 
vast system of mutual exchanges between its interdependent 
organs which arises out of these counterpart differences. We 
have the type of this, as we have seen, in the human organism, 
in which the hands provide for the mouth, the mouth prepares 
and passes the food over to the stomach, and the stomach dis- 
tributes it, in the form of nourishment, to all the other organs 
and parts of the body. Thus, also, the eyes direct the feet, 
the feet bear the eyes from place to place, the brain supplies 
intelligence to the body, and the body blood to the brain. The 
organic law of the whole is mutual interdependence, the supply 
of the wants of each organ by exchange with all the others. 
Such, also, is the law of human society, in the degree in which 
it attains to fullness of organization. For the personal quality, 
or capacity, or development, in which one individual is defi- 
cient, is found in another, and the wants of those who are en- 
gaged in the production of one commodity are supplied by 
other trades. Each person is dependent for the supply of his 
deficiencies upon all the others, and each contributes something 
to complete the endowments and productions of the social or- 
ganism. For as each member of the human body, so each mem- 
ber of the social body, is indispensable to the full and perfect 
life of the whole. This is limited, however, by the case of a 
diseased organ, that is, a bad member of society, when, for the 
welfare of the body, it becomes necessary that he should “ be 
cut off from his people ;” but the analogy holds equally good 
here as elsewhere, for the health of the human body sometimes 
requires that a diseased member should be amputated. Hence 
the interest, as represented by St. Paul, which each member 
of society ought to feel in the safety and welfare of all the 
others, for “if one member suffer all the other members suffer 
with it.” Hence, also, we might predict, what we always find 
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as a matter of fact, that only in the more highly organized com- 
munities is the life of the individual valued and protected; in 
those of low and feeble organization it goes for almost noth- 
ing. Recklessness of life, therefore—the bowie knife or the 
revolver ever at hand—is an infallible sign of a low social or- 
ganization, of an undeveloped or degraded humanity. 

In the most highly organized societies we have the exchange 
of ideas, of sympathy and affection, of services, and of com- 
modities; and social life, in its whole development, depends 
upon the freedom, promptness, and regularity of these ex- 
changes, as much as the life of the human organism depends 
upon the circulation of the blood. Moreover, they are always 
the most free and prompt and regular where the differences in 
persons, employments, and productions are most numerous, 
and most perfectly the counterparts and complements of each 
other. Each of these forms of exchange has its own place for 
detailed exposition in the vast scheme of social science which 
the analysis of the teleological organs will give us, but here 
we can only touch, by way of example, upon the exchange of 
ideas. 

Upon this form of exchange, then, depend, in a degree which 
cannot be over-estimated, the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge, the development of the human faculties, and the progress 
of civilization. Its importance may be indicated by the fact, 
that it is the chief function of language, of speech, writing and 
printing, and of all other modes of representing or symbolizing 
thought. The intellectual, no less than every other form of life 
in man, is essentially a communion. Thought is begotten by 
mutual intercourse of mind with mind, and it does not go be- 
yond the embryo state until it is brought forth in words or 
symbols, so as to communicate itself to the minds of others. 
No man perfectly understands himself until he has made him- 
self understood by another, nor fully believes in his own ideas 
until he has persuaded others to believein them. Inthe words 
of Novalis: “It is certain that when I have won another to 
believe as I do, I believe more strongly than I did before.” 

By this means the knowledge of each becomes available by 
all, and that of all by each, with comparatively little expense of 
time or labor. What I know I can communicate to another in 
a thousandth part of the time it has taken me to learn it, and 
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that other, of course, can do the same for me. A bare hint js 
often enough to possess another mind with the fruitful germs 
of thought which it has taken the lifetime of the author to 
originate and develop. Thus both parties to this exchange 
profit by what they receive, and still more by what they give ; 
for here, as everywhere else, it is more blessed to give than 
to receive. Thus both are enriched in a twofold manner, and 
enter upon a new course of acquisition and development, with 
all the advantages of an intellectual capital so easily acquired, 
to bring back again, from time to time, into the social circle, 
their ever increasing treasures. 

It is in this way that the faculties of each member of a 
highly-organized community receive their richest nourishment 
and most varied culture, attain to their full growth, put forth 
their most beautiful bloom, and bear their noblest fruit. For 
the sum of knowledge in society constitutes a common pabu- 
lum upon which the minds of individuals nourish themselves ; 
or, to change the figure, it is the atmosphere which they 
breathe, and by which they are invigorated and their vision is 
extended and purified. From the almost infinite diversifica- 
tion of special studies and employments in every such com- 
munity, it results that the knowledge possessed by each indi- 
vidual of any particular subject, such as health, agriculture, or 
maritime affairs, is immeasurably greater than it is where no 
one has ever made a specialty of medicine, farming, or naviga- 
tion. This difference, which is just that between civilization 
and barbarism, applies not only to individuals in a particular 
society, but also to nations which stand in organic relations to 
other nations, as compared with those which are insulated 
from the rest of mankind. For in the degree in which com- 
munication between the different nations becomes full and 
free, the human race becomes one organism, each member of 
which reaps the harvest of the studies and labors and progress 
of all the others. These relations, moreover, are not limited 
to present time, but each succeeding generation inherits the 
accumulations of intellectual, moral, and material capital which 
have been stored up by all the past ; and, hence, progress in all 
the elements of wealth—that is, of well-being—must be recog- 
nized as a fundamental law of human nature, than which no 
physical law is more amply verified by the number of facts 
which it codérdinates and explains. 
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Thus far we have been chiefly occupied with the organic re- 
lations of the individual members of society to each other, 
although this conception of the social organism is no less fruitful 
with respect to the relations between society itself and its 
members. But here we must content ourselves with two or 
three of the plainest inferences. 

The first of these is, that the individual does not exist for 
himself, but for society—the organ for its organism. Conse- 
quently every person is bound to have some higher object of 
life than a merely selfish one, and this object must be the wel- 
fare of the community of which he isa member. This is the 
only principle that can justify a man in laying down his life 
for his country ; and the fact, that there have been so many 
and such heroic sacrifices for this object, is abundant evidence 
that the principle lies deep in human nature, and often deter- 
mines the actions of men, even where it has never been for- 
mally recognized by the intellect. Its practicable application 
in the industrial world would lead to this result, that every per- 
son, whatever be his avocation, would aim to produce that 
which should best promote the welfare of society, and would 
account nothing else as honorable or lawful, though it might 
seem to promote his own selfish interest. For an organ which 
aims to advance its own interest, to the damage of its organ- 
ism, deserves to be exterminated. This grand result, however, 
belongs to the future, although the idea itself is a prophecy 
that it will some day come to be realized. 

The second inference is, that society, as an organism, is 
clothed with the power of government over its own organs. 
How far it may be wise to exercise this power is a large 
question, which we cannot here undertake to discuss. Doubt- 
less, the individual should have all the liberty which is consis- 
tent with the welfare of society. But what these limits are it 
is for society, not for the individual, to determine. Also, this 
power of government must be conceived of as extending to in- 
dustrial, as well as to all other matters which are of general in- 
terest and concern. For what must we think of a man who 
should abnegate all control over his own organs as to how 
they should be employed ? Society, therefore, has the rightful 
authority to influence, by wise legislation and other means, the 
flow of industry ; to protect and cherish any particular branch 
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of production, such as that of iron or silk, leather or broad- 
cloth, for which the country affords peculiar resources and 
facilities, and which would be every way beneficial ; as also to 
prohibit and suppress other occupations, which, though they 
may seem to promote the interests of individuals, are demoral- 
izing, and every way detrimental to the community, such as 
gambling, lotteries, the liquor traffic, and houses of ill-fame. 
That theory of government which maintains that industrial 
matters must be left to take care of themselves is irreconcil- 
able with any true conception of the social organism. It is one, 
moreover, which is chiefly advocated by those who seek their 
own selfish interest at the expense of society, and by the strong 
in order that they may be left free to break down and destroy 
the weak. 

The third inference is, that society is bound to educate, de- 
fend, and provide employment for its members. For what 
must we think of a man who should neglect to educate his own 
organs to any useful employment, or who should fail to see 
that they have work to do, or to defend them in their proper 
functions when assaulted by hostile organisms, or who should 
renounce the care of them in sickness or infirmity ? We must 
think the same of every organized community which renounces 
or neglects these high functions and sacred duties with respect 
to its members, for which society was instituted of God and 
exists among men. For the right of the poor to labor is sim- 
ply the right to live. This idea, moreover, strikes deeply into 
our present system of general education, which turns out our 
youth utterly unskilled to do anything with their hands, with 
which the great body of them must earn their living or starve or 
steal, instead of teaching them some trade or art, so as to enable 
them to support themselves by their honest labor. This is one 
fruitful source of crime, but here we cannot develop the idea. 

We come now, in conclusion, to exhibit our whole scheme of 
social science, as based upon the analysis of the teleological 
organs of society. These organs, as we have said, are the in- 
stitutions which embody and represent the special aims of so- 
cial life, and by means of which these aims are realized. 

Now, the most general or comprehensive object of society, 
for which it was instituted of God, is human welfare. For so- 
ciety originated in the creation of woman, when God said : 
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“It is not good for man to be alone; I will make a help meet 
for him.” It is true this was spoken with reference to the 
primal form of human association, yet manifestly it was in- 
tended to apply to marriage, considered not only in itself, but 
also as the fountain-head of the streams of life and population, 
which are the elements of all society. Therefore, man’s true 
well-being, in its most general sense, cannot be realized other- 
wise than in and through association and communion with his 
kind. This welfare, moreover, consists in the satisfaction of 
all the wants, in the gratification of all the lawful and ordinate 
desires of human nature; and these wants and desires, under a 
rigorous analysis, resolve themselves into six classes, compre- 
hending six special aims of society, together with six corres- 
ponding classes of institutions for the realization of these aims, 
or the satisfaction of these wants. The first is the want of so- 
ciety itself, which seeks its gratification through the institution 
of marriage, and the offspring which flows from it; the second 
is the want of education, which is supplied through the family, 
and all other educational institutions; the third includes the 
material wants, for the supply of which we have all the insti- 
tutions of industry: the fourth is the want of justice and order 
in society, to satisfy which is the aim of civil government; the 
fifth comprises all those wants which spring from the love of the 
beautiful in man, and which seek their gratification through the 
institutions and appliances of art; the sixth class is that of the 
religious wants, which are supplied through the institutions of 
religion. These six classes of institutions, for the reason that 
they represent the special aims of human society, are here 
characterized as its teleological organs. 

1. The first of these—marriage—of which the great end or 
aim is the procreation of human beings, for the satisfaction of 
the want in man of society itself, as it was the first in time, so 
also is it the first in importance of all the social institutions. 
For this object God created man male and female, and blessed 
them, saying: “Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the 
earth.”’ Its paramount importance is abundantly illustrated 
by the subjects which are included under it in social science, 
and which are such as the following: The fundamental laws of 
marriage, as laid down in the Word of God and in the nature 
of man; its influence upon human well-being, according as 
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these laws are observed, and the evils which flow from their 
violation, by promiscuous intercourse, adultery, polygamy, and 
unlawful divorce; population, the causes, laws, and effects 
upon human welfare, of its increase and decline; the organic 
nature of marriage, together with the mutual exchanges to 
which it gives rise in its relations to the other teleological 
organs. The true doctrine of marriage is the corner-stone of 
the whole structure of social science. 

2. The second of these teleological organs includes the edu- 
cational institutions of society, at the head of which stands the 
family. For the family cannot be comprehended in its true 
nature and objects otherwise than as an educational institution. 
This is the object above all others for which “‘ God setteth the 
solitary in families.” But education must be taken here in its 
most comprehensive sense, as that the object of which is to 
satisfy the human want of development—the development of 
all the physical and mental faculties, not only those of children 
and youth, but also of men and women throughout the whole 
of life; and not only individuals, but also the race. Conse- 
quently, the institutions and appliances of education are not 
only schools, colleges, and universities, but also learned socie- 
ties, and whatever is intended to promote the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge. Under this head in social science we 
have a vast range of subjects the interest of which is constantly 
increasing, and which have never yet been treated as a whole, 
such as the following: The organic nature of the family, and 
of all other educational institutions, and their organic relations 
among themselves, to the other teleological organs, and to so- 
ciety itself; the education of children and youth of both sexes, 
the object of which is general—-that is, the development and 
control of all the faculties of mind and body, together with the 
methods, means, institutions, and appliances by which this ob- 
ject can best be obtained; the education of adults, the object 
of which is special—that is, the development and culture of par- 
ticular faculties and aptitudes for the practice of the different 
trades, arts, professions, and pursuits, together with the means 
by which this object can be most effectually realized ; the edu- 
cation of society itself, regarded as a self-perpetuating and ever- 
progressive form of life, the object of which is universal—that 
is, the development and culture of humanity by means of all the 
institutions and appliances for the increase and diffusion of 
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knowledge, such as the public press, popular lectures, lyceums, 
academies, and learned societies. 

3. The third of these organs includes all the institutions of 
industry, for the satisfaction of the want in man of material 
well-being. This form of wealth resolves itself at last into 
human control over the physical forces and the properties of 
matter. This third special aim of society was divinely pre- 
scribed to man, and its relation to his social nature was indi- 
cated, when he was created. For God said to the first human 
pair: “ Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it, and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth.” Here nature, in its utmost extent, is given 
to man, and he is commanded to subdue it to his own uses and 
ends. Thus we are divinely authorized to acquire and possess 
material wealth, and are directed to the only source from 
which it can be derived—that is, the subjugation of nature. 
The subjects included under this head, together with those un- 
der the first, constitute nearly the whole of that department 
of social science which goes by the name of political economy. 
They are such as the following: The nature of wealth, value 
and its measures; the distinction between national.and indi- 
vidual wealth, the former consisting of utilities, the latter of 
values; the production of wealth, the wealth producing power 
or labor, skilled and unskilled, free and slave; division and or- 
ganization of labor; the industrial arts, capital, and wages ; the 
instruments of production, tools, machinery, and domesticated 
animals ; agriculture, or the production of food and raw mate- 
rials, the occupation and improvement of the soil, land ten- 
ures, rent; mines, forests, and fisheries; manufactures, or the 
production of finished commodities, the distribution of wealth, 
commerce, home and foreign trade, free trade, and protection, 
industrial independence of nations; harbors, rivers, canals, 
roads ; the media of exchange, money, credit, banks ; taxation, 
war, and other checks upon the production and distribution of 
wealth ; the organic relations of all the institutions and branches 
of industry to each other, to the other teleological organs, and 
to society.’ 

4. The fourth in order of these organs includes all the insti- 
tutions and appliances of art, or the fine arts, for the satisfac- 
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tion of the love of the beautiful. Under this head we have 
the following and kindred subjects: The importance of art 
culture to the welfare and happiness of mankind; the influence 
of poetry, music, sculpture, painting, architecture, the drama, 
public spectacles and amusements upon individual and national 
character and development; means for the promotion of art, 
and for the culture of the zxsthetic faculties; the significance 
of great municipal and national monuments of art ; the organic 
relations of the different arts and art-institutions to each otiier, 
to their codrdinate organs, and to society. 

5. The fifth of these organs includes all the institutions of 
civil government, the object of which is the realization of jus- 
tice and order in society. In this department of social science 
we have the following and kindred subjects: The nature, pow- 
ers, and functions of government; laws—municipal, constitu- 
tional, and international; the history of government, from its 
origin in tribal associations, through its various forms, patriar- 
chal, monarchical, despotic, aristocratic, republican, democratic, 
and mixed; the progress of civil liberty, the development of 
free institutions; the organic relations of governmental institu- 
tions to each other, to the other teleological organs, and to 
society, also of different nations to each other—this last being 
as yet imperfectly realized. 

6. The sixth and last of these organs comprises the institu- 
tions of religion. For religion is an essential element of hu- 
man nature, and the want of communion with God is an orig 
inal want of the human soul. Never yet was it, nor ever can it 
be, well with man without the supply of this want. Religion, 
moreover, is essentially, though not exclusively, a social prin- 
ciple. Pre-eminently the religious life isa communion. Sol- 
itary asceticism, in all its forms, is a wretched abuse of the moral 
and spiritual nature. Hence it is one of the special aims of 
society to make provision for the supply of this want by insti- 
tutions for the social worship of God, and for the communion 
of his worshipers with each other. Under this head, although 
it has never before been included in any scheme of social 
science, we have all subjects which pertain to religion, in so 
far as it is a social principle. 

The foregoing analysis of the lawful and ennai wants of 
human nature, in the supply of which its welfare consists, of 
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the corresponding aims of society to supply these wants, and 
of the organs or institutions which embody and represent these 
aims, and through which they are realized—this analysis is 
exhaustive, and furnishes a scheme for the classification, or 
grouping, and exposition, of all the social phenomena. There 
is no social fact or interest which does not range itself natur- 
ally under one or other of these comprehensive divisions. Of 
course it does not lie in the power of any man to fill out this 
vast scheme, for 
Art ist lange, und kurtz ist unser leben. 


The laborers also are as yet few in this great harvest-field, but 
they are constantly increasing, and each one who faithfully 
cultivates any little nook or corner of it contributes something 
to the crowning result. It is true we have had in this, as in 
every other new science, a great crop of premature theories, 
with comparatively little of harvested truth; for this crude 
theorizing has distorted, perverted and even denied, many of 
the most simple and obvious facts of social life—the love of 
system being ever liable to become stronger than the love of 
truth, than which there is no more copious source of errors. 
But all this must in time give way to the method of observa- 
tion and induction, which has already produced the most en- 
couraging results. The time must come when this most com- 
prehensive and most human of all the sciences shall be no less 
productive of welfare and blessing to mankind than it is now 
full of promise and of hope. 
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Art. V.-THE ORGANIC UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 
By WILLIAM E. Knox, D.D., Elmira, N. Y. 


CHRIST prayed that believers might be made perfect in one. 
And never were so many lips repeating the prayer as now, nor 
so many ears waiting for the heavenly answer. We speak ad- 
visedly in saying, that the signs of aspeedy answer were never 
so bright to the vision of the church as to the generation now 
coming upon the stage, and which, we have faith to believe, 
shall not pass away until these things are fulfilled. 

Our discussion includes the Nature of this Unity; its present 
state of Advancement ; and the Causes at work for its speedy 
consummation. . 

First, as to the Nature of the expected church Unity and 
the elements that compose it. We assert, in the general, that 
it is the highest possible unity. Christ prayed that his dis- 
ciples might be made perfect in one. The adjective, redezus, 
is defined by Robinson as something ‘“ complete, full, perfect, 
deficient in nothing.” The word used by the Saviour is 
téAer@uevor, and had an adverbial sense, so that Robinson 
would have us read: “that they may be perfected so as to he 
one, 7.¢., that they may be perfectly united in one.” Tholuck 
says the idea of unity is expressed in a stronger way here than 
elsewhere ; “it is a perfect unity.” Other authorities might 
be cited as showing that the unity in the divine thought, and 
which ought to be in our own, is a complete unity, in distinc- 
tion from one that is partial, unsymmetrical, ineffective. 

1. The starting point, of course, is unity of faith, especially 
faith in Christ. The union of believers to one another results 
from their union to a common Lord and Saviour. “I in them, 
and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one.” It is 
what men believe in regard to any human leader, whether 
emperor, president, or candidate for these high offices, that 
unites them to one another as his followers and supporters. 
And itis by believing in Christ that we become “ followers 
together of Christ.” We must be at one in the main articles of 
evangelical doctrine before we can be at one in any gospel 
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sense. It is an awkward and irksome agreement that comes 
from bringing into acommon enclosure those who have nothing 
in common with Christ. Paul calls it an unequal yoking of 
believers with unbelievers; a concord as discordant as that 
between Christ and Belial; a communion as uncongenial as 
of light with darkness. 

2. The second element of a true unity is love. We need 
not dwell here, for it is a point conceded. To have faith in 
Christ is to believe most of all in his love; for the love of 
Jesus in the redemption of men is his distinguishing character- 
istic. And to believe in his love, is to have love in our hearts 
tohim and to all who are his. ‘ A new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another ; as I have loved you, that 
ye also love one another. By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 

3. The third element is oneness of aim and effort. The con- 
versations and prayer of the 15th, 16th, and 17th of John show 
that faith and love in Christian hearts are with a view to defi- 
nite results. In the 15th chapterit is said: “ He that abideth 
in me, and lin him, the same bringeth forth much fruit; for 
without me ye can do nothing.” And in the 17th chapter 
this fruit and this doing are declared to be the glorifying of 
Christ, and as contributing to that, the bringing the world to 
believe in him. All highest glory to God, and good to man, 
are contained in believing and loving the Lord Jesus. All the 
fruits of the Spirit enumerated by Paul in Galatians, depend 
from the branch that abideth in Christ the vine. No man can 
be in Christ by faith without wishing all others to be—without 
praying the prayer of Jesus, and working the work of Jesus, that 
they may be. And this being the effect on all real disciples, 
it is clear that a union of faith and love is also a union of aim 
and effort. 

4. We are prepared to say, in the fourth place, that the one 
thing remaining to render this union complete—a perfect 
unity, such as Christ prayed for—is oneness of organization. 
By organization is meant, as the word imports, everything 
pertaining to the outward structure and furniture of the 
church—its government, methods of operation, ordinances, 
worship, etc. 


The mention of these things will suggest to some, as we are 
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well aware, that we have passed from a higher to a lower 
plane in the discussion, and perhaps by so sudden and sharp a 
descent that the jar on our readers’ nerves will be a tax on 
their patience. That patience we bespeak, for we have much 
labor to expend on them in this part of the subject, and which 
we fear, as Paul said to the Galatians, may be in vain. 

It is noteworthy, that in a day when Christian union is so 
much discoursed of, organic union is by common consent 
counted out of consideration. If any mention is made of it, 
it is only to suggest, that of course no one pleads for that. The 
union that is in the general thought is something, we are told, 
much higher—an essential, and not a formal, superficial union. 
But the more we reflect on the subject, the less do we un- 
derstand why organic union should be lightly esteemed, or set 
in opposition to that which is interior, spiritual, and essential. 

I. We can but observe, in the first place, that most of the 
good we know in this world is connected with organization, 
and is nothing without it. It is the nature of all life to organ- 
ize, and the most perfect of organisms is that which we have 
in the human form—scriptural type, by the way, of the organi- 
zation belonging to the spiritual life that is in Christ’s body, 
the church. No one thinks it necessary to depreciate the or- 
ganic part of man in order to exalt that which is intellectual 
and moral. If a student in the theological seminary were to 
submit a sermon on the text about presenting the body a liv- 
ing sacrifice, we presume the homiletical professor would not 
think it necessary to suggest that the only thing of importance 
here was not the body at all, but the mind and heart. Hav- 
ing these right, the body might be left to take care of itself, or, 
in the noble scorn of some, the old Gnostics might be put un- 
der foot, and even into the Epicurean mire. The acknowl- 
edged fact, on the contrary, is, that the forces of a man within 
the body are nothing practically to the world except as they 
are organically connected and outwardly manifested through 
the body, and that the unity of the consecration implied in a 
living sacrifice would be fatally incomplete, if the body were 
not included. It is not enough to say of human life in the 
general, ‘‘ What we want is good will, right understanding be- 
tween man and man—no matter about society and govern- 
ment. That is merely exterior and organic—we wish to do 
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with essentials.”’ For all the ends of social welfare it has ever 
been found that organized society zs one of the essentials, and 
without it the public weal cannot be promoted. 

II. Especially ought we to note how this fact of exterior or- 
ganization has been recognized in the provision for the general 
spiritual well being. If you say the elements of that well being 
are primarily interior and spiritual, such as love, faith, fellow- 
ship—yet as positively are they never dispersed from the exte- 
rior and physical; that is, from the organism through which 
they obtain their manifestation. The church is that organism. 
Hence, wherever under apostolic preaching there was in any 
community the beginning of Christian knowledge, faith, obedi- 
ence, there was the immediate beginning of a Christian church. 
As individual piety finds expression through the individual 
bodily organs, so collective piety is expressed through the com- 
mon body—the church. The apostles were not content with 
any fruits of their preaching that did not have this opportunity 
of expression. They would not leave behind them on their 
evangelical itineracy a piety that was simply interior and iso- 
lated, but always that which was associated, and thus effective. 
In all their epistles and prayers it was that vzszb/e as well as vital 
thing, the church that is in Rome, Ephesus, Corinth, which 
they have in their eye as an object of beauty and blessedness: 
“ Now ye are the body of Christ and members in particular, ye 
are all baptized into one body.” ‘ Now,” says Paul, comparing 
the church body to the human body, “are they many members, 
but one body.” The apostles would have the individual and 
interior experiences of their converts combined in oneness of 
spirit and oneness of association. Their virtual unity must 
become visible; their essential unity, organic unity. 

So with denominational unity. To promote that, you must 
have the Calvinists in one body and the Arminians in another. 
There must be efficient organization. Organic unity must be 
secured in order to actual unity. No one undervalues it for 
such ends. And just as clear is it, that a general union, that 
shall include all believers, must in the end and in its complete- 
ness be a church organization. There must, as Paul says, be 
one dody and one spirit. 

III. Note a third fact. Just in the ratio that effort fora 
common end becomes earnest and efficient, does it tend toa 
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common organized method. There is always a best way of 
accomplishing an end, and all true enterprise seeks to find it. 
In the ordinary art processes, when said processes become 
enterprising ; in commerce, agriculture, and manufacture, the 
most skilled and scientific method eventually takes the lead 
and absorbs every other. The most effective machinery, 
whether it be a printing-press, a sewing or mowirg-machine, 
becomes the model after which every implement in that depart- 
ment is fashioned. In politics, common ends, where they are 
earnestly sought, tend always to a common organization. At 
the first the several American colonies, with much diversity of 
individual polity, were simply a confederation ; but in the pros. 
ecution of the common end of liberty, they took on a likeness 
of state organization, and a common constitution was found 
needful. The confederation gave place to the Union. Italy 
furnishes a more recent instance. The moment the separate 
provinces took heart for freedom from imperial and papal 
tyranny, there was a movement toward oneness of political 
reconstruction under a common head, and out of it came the 
consummation of Italian unity. Germany supplies a yet later 
illustration. ' 

We do not base our argument for ultimate unity of organiza- 
tion on the assumption that there is a divinely appointed organ- 
ism defined in the New Testament. We may believe the Scrip- 
tures contain nothing explicit on this point—no jure divino 
model of church polity. If, however, there is such an appointed 
form—which is here neither affirmed nor denied—we insist that 
it is the best form, and our point holds good, viz., that in the 
coming development of an earnest faith and fellowship, that 
form will ultimately be apprehended and accepted. In that 
mental condition into which the church is soon to come, it will 
be recognized that the end is the main thing, and the agency of 
no account except as it is adapted to the end. And as in the 
arts of ordinary life, as in politics and public education, it is 
at length discovered what the best way to the desired result 
is, and as the earnest effort for the valued result lays hold at 
last of the best method, which thus becomes the common one, 
so must it be in the great earnest religious movement of these 
latter days, looking to the millennial age. Mark well the pro- 
cess. The faith and love of the church, quickening into new 
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life in these pre-millennial efforts, will emerge into a.spiritual 
earnestness little short of a new experience; this earnestness 
will content itself with nothing short of the most effective 
method; the effective method will be accepted as the best, 
and the best method is the one method which shall complete 
the spiritual unity of God’s people in an organic unity. But 
more of this presently. 

IV. Oneness of organization is indispensable to oneness of 
manifestation. The union for which Christ prayed is apparent 
as well as actual—*‘ perfect in one, that the world may know 
that thou hast sent me.” Now, it is certain that the numer- 
ous church organizations are in apparent conflict with unity. 
They are regarded by multitudes as diverse, and even adverse, 
corporations. Allow that this, to a great extent, is only in 
appearance; yet just to that extent it is an evil. The impres- 
sion is not the one Christ seeks of an impressive unity. And 
ecclesiastical history reveals how often the evil appearance has 
been identical with the actual evil. The setting up of separate 
church establishments tends inevitably to jealousy, strife, ambi- 
tion, alienation, as the universal experiment proves. It will 
of course be suggested, how much sharper the alienating tend- 
ency would become were these diverse organizations suddenly 
fused or confused in one, and how certainly peace is sometimes 
better promoted by the separation of the herdsmen of Abra- 
ham and Lot, than by the union of those of Isaac and Gerar. 
But here let it be distinctly understood, that it is no forced unity 
we are advocating. We are not such zealots for union that we 
are impatient to add unionism to the number of the sects—a 
weakness sufficiently illustrated in days gone by, if they are 
wholly gone. Christian union can only live in an atmosphere 
of freedom, and it would not edify us to see “ volunteers,” 
even to so sacred a cause, “ dragged to duty.” Christian union 
implies the essential equality of the sects, and we are not such 
High Church unionists as to insist that the Lord’s mountain 
shall come to little Mohammed, instead of little Mohammed 
(however large he may feel himself to be) going to the moun- 
tain. It is a part of our creed on this subject, that the church 
is not yet ready for the complete union we are advocating. 
It would be a positive obstruction in the way if the sects 
should be brought instantly together. A work of preparation 
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must be done, one part of which is the encouragement of the 
church universal to hope and pray and labor for this end. And 
this encouragement we propose to do our part in afford- 
ing, by showing how much nearer the church is to the great 
event than she suspects, and what causes are mightily at work, 
and with swiftly accelerating revolution, to bring it to pass in 
the lifetime of another generation. 

As things have been, we know full well that separation were, 
in some cases, a better peace expedient than association; 
that it was better forty years ago, for example, for the Presby- 
terians to be taught in two schools a lesson they would not 
study in one school. But what has been in the history 
of Presbyterianism was no prophecy of its present record. 
And what has been in the relations of the several denomina- 
tions is no criterion of what is to be, and that speedily. The 
change of relation in the two Presbyterian Schools within the 
thirty years past, making them one, ts greater than need be in all 
the Schools the next thirty years to make them one. There is no 
such antagonism between the leading evangelical denomina- 
tions of Christendom as, within a generation, existed between 
the sections of our own church. And, as we shall show, the 
self-same causes are at work to dissolve the antagonism in the 
latter case as in the former, and with as little possibility of its 
re-crystalizing. Of course these causes must have time to 
work ; but do not let us be looking into eternity for what is to 
be an event of time. , 

V. Organic unity is a required element in the szoral power 
the church is yet to wield. The Romish church has borrowed 
untold strength from this source—one in name and form the 
world over. If her actual unity had answered to her organic, 
Protestantism must needs have been still heavier armed to 
make head against her. As it is, we gladly recognize the 
Protestant diversity in an imperfect unity as a better attribute 
than the papal unity in an irreconcilable diversity. But when 
the day dawns that shall give us a visible springing from an 
interior unity, that will be a spectacle like the sign of the Son 
of Maninthe heavens. Though Satan, in the person of Rome 
and Rationalism, “ dilated stood,’’ as Milton describes him in 
his attitude toward Gabriel, 

‘* Like Teneriffe or Atlas unremoved,” 
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he would know that sign, as when Gabriel showed him the 
golden scales aloft, and he 

* Filed 

Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night.” 

Who does not see how the moral power of the Presbyterian 
Church has gained by the union of six years ago, and how the 
Calvinistic heart takes new cheer from every added instance 
that greets us from Canada and the British Isles? But think 
of the whole church gathering thus under one upraised banner, 
and then moving in a body upon the enemy’s works. No 
imagination can conceive the inspiration, the irresistibleness, of 
such an army of the Lord! 

VI. Organic unity is demanded by a regard to that element 
of efficiency that lies in economy. The Lord we serve abhors 
waste, and easy to him as it is to feed five thousand men with 
a few barley loaves, he will have the fragments gathered up and 
nothing lost. It must be very displeasing to him when more 
is wasted in the fragments than is given in the food. It is 
what has been done innumerable times in the dissevered frag- 
mentary church. It is what is in repetition now in thousands 
of feeble churches, fainting missionary out-fields, and forlorn 
colleges and theological seminaries. The cry on every hand is 
for money. We have plenty of men, but a poverty of means 
to give them efficiency; field enough, but no seed to sow it 
with ; waving harvests, in fact, but no wages to pay those who 
should be gathering them in. When times are easy, the 
treasury, nevertheless, is overdrawn; and when the times are 
hard, we know too well how it is—the Boards fairly creak under 
the pressure, and the cry is, “there is no where any money— 
therefore, can you not send in the more?” 

There are resources squandered in fragments of aid that are 
never gathered up into any result, enough to feed the needy 
thousands and millions, if Christian leaders only knew how to 
bring order into church work, and make the hungry multitude 
sit down “in ranks,” while the ministers of the church feed 
them consecutively ‘“‘by companies,” instead of a dozen ‘ministers 
trying to feed the same company, leaving a dozen companies 
without one to feed them. When French cooks undertake to 
teach Americans domestic economy, they complain that one 
point of weakness is not in the quality of the food we consume, 
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but in the quantity we waste. Here is the weakness of the 
universal church. Only in union is there the strength that re. 
places such weakness. Inthe unity Christ prayed for, there 
will be a high regard to efficiency, and therefore economy—the 
sacred husbanding of mental energies and material resources 
for the work of God. And there is no unity where economy 


can be thoroughly systematized, except where the unity is or- 
ganic. 


We come now to a still more interesting inquiry—the Evi- 
dences that such a Unity is Practicable, and that very speedily, 
Believing fully in a practical and visible union near at hand, we 
submit the following hopeful considerations. 

1. There is first the cheering indication as to oneness of faith. 
Here it isa joy to say, that our Christian differences are more 
in appearance than actuality. The evil of our separate organ- 
izations consists in part in magnifying the appearance above 
the substance. Our notable outward divisions make the im- 
pression that the inward differences are equally marked. In 
fact, however, there is throughout our evangelical Christendom 
a substantial unity of doctrine. Let us illustrate. The Protes. 
tant Episcopal Church has 39 Articles of Faith. When the 
Methodist Episcopal Church became a secession, and especially 
when it was organized in this country, it abridged the 39 
Articles to twenty-five, omitting such as referred to sin after bap- 
tism, the homilies, etc. The Presbyterian, Congregationalist, 
and Baptist Churches could adopt the 39 Articles with still 
less abridgment. In truth, we hold some of the original articles 
(as the 17th), more thoroughly than our Episcopal brethren. 
Whereas, they ¢e// us about predestination being a “ sweet and 
pleasant doctrine; we have ¢asted for ourselves, and found it so. 
And for all the evangelical sects there could be a Confession of 
Faith framed that would include their main doctrines, without 
abridging the 39 Articles more than the Methodists have 
done, and in most instances not so much. And in such a formula 
what have we? The doctrine of the Unity of God in a Trinity 
of Persons; the Divinity of Christ and of the Holy Spirit ; the 
inspired Rule of Faith in the Scriptures ; the universal deprav- 
ity of man; the vicarious atonement ; justification by faith in 
Christ; righteousness; the existence and authority of the church, 
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its ministry and sacraments ; the relation of faith to good works 
as cause to effect ; the doctrine of eternal reward and punish- 
ment. Where is the evangelical church that will not say these 
articles contain the eminent and essential truth of the Gospel. 

As entirely confirming this statement, we quote from the ad- 
dress of that renowned master of theology, Dr. Charles Hodge, 
at the last Evangelical Alliance, and to which there came back 
a response like the voice of ocean waters from the world-wide 
representative assembly. ‘“ There is,” said Dr. Hodge, “no 
more common reproach against Christians than that they are 
divided so much in their belief. There is some truth in this; 
but, my brethren, we are one in faith ; we believe in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed ; we believe in God the Father, in Jesus Christ, his 
only Son; we believe in the Holy Ghost, in the Holy Catholic 
Church, the forgiveness of sins, and the life everlasting. All 
Christians believe in the doctrine of the Trinity, the perfect 
manhood of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Where 
is the Christian that does not bow his knee to Christ? In be- 
lieving Christ as our Saviour, we believe that he died for us, he 
saved us by his blood, bearing our sins in his body on the tree, 
and there is no salvation in any other name under heaven. We 
all believe in the Holy Ghost, ¢ nd that without his sanctifying 
power men are dead in trespasses and sins. Are we not one, 
my brethren, in faith ?” ' 

2. How increasingly great also is the unity in love and good 
works. We may appeal to general observation here without 
dwelling on the point. Consider the absence of denominational 
controversy from our pulpits as compared with fifty and thirty 
years ago. Compare the facility with which ministers gener- 
ally unite in religious services, the meeting of Christians of 
every name in institutes, unions, and conventions; the one- 
ness of feeling in such a world-representative body as the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. To modify a figure borrowed from Dr. 
Hodge: let an anatomist place his ear upon the breast of any 
man, white, black, or red, and he hears the pulsations, the re- 
verberations, the mystic murmurs all the same. So let him 
place his ear to any Christian man’s heart—to the heart of any 
great Christian assembly—and he will hear the inward beating 
and reverberation and mystic evangelic murmurs all the same. 


The echoing sound is one. It is not Calvin, nor Wesley—it is 
Christ. 
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3. In respect to aim and effort, there is also a far advanced 
and steadily advancing unity in the church. Recall the ser- 
mons of late years preached and prayers offered in Sabbath con- 
gregations, the discussions in our assemblies, associations, con- 
ferences, and conventions—the burden of them is everywhere 
the same, viz.: the honor of our common Lord, and the wants 
of an unevangelized world. The great enterprises of one church 
are those of all—home and foreign missions, church erections, 
ministerial education, freedmen, etc. The cry is one in all the 
courts of the Lord’s house, ‘‘O Lord revive thy work, make 
thy ways known upon earth, thy saving health among all na- 
tions;” ‘And especially as to the holy church universal, that 
it may be guided and governed by the Spirit of God, that all 
who profess and call themselves Christians may be led into the 
way of truth, and hold the faith in unity of spirit, in the bond 
of peace, and in righteousness of life.” 

So much being granted as to the rapidly increasing unity of 
faith, affection, aim, what remains as to the point most in ques- 
tion, and which writers on this subject so much avoid—the pros- 
pective Unity of Organization ? 

(1.) At the outset, may it not pertinently be asked: If the 
former things are practicable, why not the latter? Ifthe greater, 
why not the less. If the eminent doctrines of religion on such 
high themes as the trinity, redemption, and retribution, are not 
too remote to be grasped and held in a common understand- 
ing by Christians of all names; if the controlling enterprises of 
the church springing from these doctrines are embraced in the 
common work of the church, why may not the subordinate 
questions that relate only to the manner and the means? The 
doctrines and designs of the gospel once taken into the com- 
mon heart of the church, the remaining problem is how they 
shall be made real to other hearts? It is a question of simple 
conveyance. You have the common treasure—the Gospel ; 
you have the common vehicle—the church ; you have the com- 
mon motive power—the spirit in the church; you lack only a 
common track, of the right gauge and grade, for the Lord’s 
chariot to run upon. In fact, you have the roadway already pre- 
pared as to bed, ballast, direction, and grade. You only need 
to broaden the gauge. 


It is observable that at the last Evangelical Alliance the dif- 
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ferences of outward organization were commonly spoken of as 
“petty differences,” as well they might be, and yet as differ- 
ences which, from variety of mental and moral temperament, 
Christians could not be expected to surrender. But we repeat 
the question, if the pre-eminent differences of doctrine are ad- 
mitted to be capable of solution—are, in fact, already dissolved 
in a substantial unity—why may not this be yet true of the petty 
differences of method? Are there no varieties of mental tem- 
perament to interefere with doctrinal agreement? Is itall the 
same in these respects, whether the theologian is born within 
the arctic circle or under the tropics; whether he is an effer- 
vescent Methodist, or a self-contained Presbyterian ? 

The problem, otherwise stated, is like this: The representa- 
tives of universal Christendom having arrived in New York to 
the Evangelical Alliance, find themselves confronted with a 
practical difficulty. After some conference they say, it is cer- 
tain we are in great harmony of opinion and object—the diffi- 
culty is to give our common agreement a common expression. 
We have a substantial unity, but we need to embody and em- 
phasize it, and that can only be done in some kind of organic 
unity. In other words, we need to organize our convention, 
and adopt some rules of government and methods of procedure. 
We need a chairman or president or moderator or bishop or 
superintendent, and a secretary or scribe or temporary clerk. 
We want a committee or session or stewardship or vestry. But 
on these “ petty differences” of name, we know, dear brethren, 
differences of mental temperament widely separate us, and it is 
so doubtful whether we can agree upon these and other details 
as to worship and ordinances and speeches, and possibly ser- 
mons, that really it will be best not to speak of them. Individ- 
ually we are very near right, but organically we do not know 
where we might be. The wider apart we keep, the nearer we 
are like to be together. 

Of course, you say, we cannot imagine sensible men in a per- 
plexity over so small a matter. They will see at once that 
nothing can be well done without organization; that feeling 
and thinking alike will amount to little unless they can put 
themselves in mutual communication. But they will see, also, 
that to men in real earnest to get into communication, a way 
will be opened. The question of organizing the Alliance is 
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not one that should discourage them, if the greater questions 
of faith and fraternity are not in the way. Even a Sunday. 
school convention of all the denominations finds a way always 
of organizing itself. It does not get over the organic difficulty 
by ignoring it, or treating it as of no moment. It will be saiq 
this sort of organic arrangement is for a temporary purpose, 
and so, of course, is not difficult. But some of our Sunday- 
school conventions, as is also the case with the world’s Alliance, 
have permanent organizations, perpetuated from year to year, 
So far as they need organization they secure it. They give 
the organic question a place, and just the place that belongs 
to it. 

(2.) Furthermore, the church has once been in the perfect 
unity we are advocating. The members “continued steadfast 
in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, in breaking of bread, 
and in prayers” (Acts ii: 42). The unity, according to this 
record, began in theological doctrine, but extended to out- 
ward organization (fellowship), to visible sacraments (break- 
ing of bread), and forms of worship (prayers). This was what 
Christ had just before prayed for—a making perfect in one; 
a unity, interior and exterior, spiritual and organic. 

(3.) It is also universally admitted and expected that this 
lost unity will at some time be regained. Of course in heaven, 
and as certainly in the heavenly condition of the church during 
the earthly millennium. Then it will be possible for the petty, 
as well as principal, differences to be waived—wholly swallowed 
up in absolute identity of faith and fellowship. That being 
granted, it must be conceded, also, that the church will ap- 
proximate this state as she approaches the millennium. We 
are aware some of the brethren fear that organic unity will only 
help postpone the millennium. It will only endanger the dis- 
ruption of the body with newviolence. They think the church 
cannot endure so near a contact of its members without a mu- 
tual and fatal repulsion. The thought comes from an inade- 
quate view of the surroundings of the future church. Certainly 
of the church of the first-born in heaven, there should be no 
fear from the prospective neighborhood of its members. Some- 
thing, never fear, will be provided in the surroundings there 
to prevent disastrous explosion. And so there will approxi- 
mately, as we approach the heavenly state in the earthly mil- 
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lennium, whither we are now tending. No doubt the majority 
of those who read this REVIEW hold to the old-fashioned mil- 
lennium that comes steadily by the use of means, and not sud- 
denly by miracle. They are consistently bound to hold that 
the organic unity of that time does not come by sudden mira- 
cle, but by a gradual movement, and that such unity must be 
initiated, if not perfected, before the millennium. Now that 
such an organic unity is near to the initiative, with a view to 
the millennium, is a point to which we solicit special atten- 
tion. 

(4.) For observe, as our last point, that the failure to recog- 
nize the coming Organic Unity of the Church is due to a non- 
appreciation of the tremendously efficient causes now at work 
to produce it. 

This cause, first of all—-the earnest realization, into which 
the church is entering, of the work she has to do. Js entering, 
we say ; for the church has been far enough from realizing the 
truth she has so often dreamily, if not cantingly, uttered—that 
the world is to be converted toChrist, It will be an era in her 
history when she fully apprehends that this is her work—her 
one great work. A newera, when the world, too, comes to un- 
derstand this, and to raise up all her forces against it. Then 
we shall know fully, as we have yet but feebly, of that scene 
prophecy 3,000 years ago pictured—‘“the kings of the earth ° 
setting themselves, and the rulers taking counsel, against the 
Lord and against his anointed, saying, let us break their bands 
asunder and cast away their cords from us.” We think we 
know something now, but nowise as we shall then, of the 
mischief the powers of wickedness in high places intend in the 
demolishing of our Sabbaths, the degradation of the ministry, 
the disbanding of the church, the denial of Scripture revela- 
tion—nay, the blotting out of God’s providence and per- 
sonality from men’s hearts. If the sacred things entrusted to 
the church, or the family, or the state, are to be maintained, it 
will be because of the defenses set around them in the living 
barricade of brave, believing hearts. It is because God’s host 
is to be made ready for a battle that shall be the least like a 
holiday parade this world ever saw. It would seem as if none 
were too blind to perceive the initial mustering of the elements 
of evil in our land, to look no further; though the further you 
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look, the more ominous the vision is. It is the growing reali- 
zation of things to come that has given birth to the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, and brought so many awakened and anxious 
hearts to her councils from all the church enclosures of Protest- 
ant Christendom: the Dean of.Canterbury at last among 
them, bearing a letter missive from the Archbishop and Pri- 
mate of all England. ‘“ Never since the Reformation,” says 
his alarmed Right Reverence, “has it been more important 
that Christian men should understand and coéperate with one 
another, and that they should, by the manifestation of their 
union in faith and good works, offer an effectual opposition to 
the growing progress of superstition and infidelity. And never 
has this union been more earnestly longed for than in the 
present day.’’ It means much when once such a chief digni- 
tary breaks through the reserve with which usage has hedged 
him about, and despatches his plenipotentiary, thus armed, to 
a convocation of denominational delegates. He sees, as other 
leading divines of his church are beginning to do, that this is 
no time for standing on points of ecclesiastical etiquette and 
technical nicety; for dividing on rules of government, forms 
of worship, and modes of procedure, when the enemy is thun- 
dering at the gates, and it needs all our men-at-arms to with- 
stand him. In the presence of such a foe, what are all our sec- 
tarian distinctions, that they should divide the army of the 
living God? 

In the day of our great Rebellion, so long as we under-esti- 
mated the adversary we had to deal with, we could discuss 
sectional questions and indulge a party spirit that made 
sedition take heart for its evil work. But when the danger 
rose to view in its magnitude, it quickly closed up our ranks, 
silenced our discussions, and made us one army of attack and 
defense. So, increasingly, is it to be in the church, as the battle 
with anti-Christ waxes warm, and our imperilled interests 
plead for vindication. More and more the church in all its 
branches is coming to see that her one work, to be prosecuted 
with one mind, is that which Christ inaugurated and with 
dying words enjoined. The church presently is to be so 
absorbed in that work that she will care for nothing but the 
best way of accomplishing it. There is a best way, and she 
will insist on finding it. No matter whose way it is; whether 
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some one mind or communion suggests it, or whether, more 
likely, many minds and communions contribute to its com- 
pleteness—the moment it is seen to be the eminent and effect- 
ive one, the whole church will claim it. 

We have something more than a fine fancy in all this. 
There is the basis of an accomplished fact beneath it. We 
have been outlining the process by which one of the unex- 
pected wonders of the day was brought to pass—in the re- 
union of the Old and New School Presbyterian Church. There 
were many of our wise brethren who were positive that re-union 
in that quarter was a miracle, to be postponed to the millen- 
nium. So sagacious a man as ALBERT BARNES, not ten years 
before the actual event, said to the writer of this article, with 
emphasis on every word, “ That, str, 7s a thing that can never 
be.’ He spoke what he thought he knew, and had profoundly 
learned by the opportunities of experience as well as observa- 
tion. He had also written many commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures, and no doubt had noted what Solomon says of the con- 
tentions of brethren being iike the bars of a castle. Yoke an 
Arminian heifer to a high Calvinistic barb, and expect them to 
draw the ark without shaking it, but look for no such service by 
coupling Old and New School war horses. We have in distinct 
remembrance all the old-suggested impossibilities in the way 
of reconciling that family difficulty, proverbially the most sour 
and stubborn of all our theologic antagonisms, and it comforts 
us in recalling them to find there is not left a new impossibility 
to be named in the way of the greater reconciliation we are 
now looking for. The arguments against the union of the Old 
and New Schools were those and only those urged now so 
positively against the union of all the schools. It was then 
foreseen by our excellent but uninspired prophets, that our 
coming together would be only the renewing of our old hair. 
splitting exercitations, dogmatical wranglings, and personal 
exasperations, until we should fly off into a sharper and wider 
repulsion. But there were others who differently understood 
' the altered aspect of the times, and how the great church work 
God was pressing on our hands, at home and abroad, would fur- 
nish us other employment more to our tastes, and thus a new 
attraction too strong for the old repellant forces to overcome. 
And so it has proved. The one question in the united Assem- 
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bly has concerned our church work and the way to do it. 
Occupied with that, we have had neither occasion nor inclina- 
tion for theological differences. If some ambitious professor or 
preacher could not find swing enough among us for his eccen- 
tricities, the judgment of the Assembly was, let him take his 
rope with him and depart in peace to any other platform that 
shall better serve the end that awaits him. 

The objectors to union were positive that we could never 
arrange the details of our codperation ; the polities and policies, 
for example, of our Boards and Committees. But here, again, 
the urgency of our church work came to our aid. It put us, 
as in the notable instance of the Home Missionary Board, upon 
our best effort to find the best way, without caring whether it 
were an Old School or New School way ; and when it was found 
the Assembly adopted it by overwhelming majorities. Till 
we came together we did not see just how this was to be; but 
the door to our adjustments seemed to open of itself, and we 
had only to pass through. And so it will be when all the 
church schools are in one. Again, the old question is asked, 
how shall we settle the details of doctrine of polity and policy, 
of ordinance and usage? Why, by learning to waive doctrinal 
disagreements that are not radical, and by being in such ear- 
nest upon the great practical end to be gained that the means 
shall be nothing cared for only as they conduce to that end. 
Of course, the details are more numerous in the anticipated 
union than in the accomplished one, but the facilities in master- 
ing them are to be more numerous also; our earnestness in 
church work is to be vastly intensified, and our spiritual in- 
sight, aptness, and energy proportionally quickened. 

To recur to the analogy of the world’s Alliance. There 
they were, gathered from the churches of all countries, far 

‘apart geographically and ethnologically, but near together 
spiritually. Did they have to pause long at the threshold to 
ask, how shall we govern ourselves in the convention? How 
shall we organize? Who shall be first? What shall be the 
order of deliberation; the form of worship? So far as they 
had to do with organic unity, it proved manageable enough. 
And yet their temporary organization was just as important, 
relatively, to the temporary purpose it served, as the perma- 
nent church organization will be to the permanent use. And 
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if the one could be agreed upon, almost without effort, is the 
other beyond all reach of effort ? 

We recall, too, how it was feared by many presbyters, lest 
in the union of the Old and New Schools the gain of volume 
should be with the loss of momentum. We should lack the 
incitement derived from the Scripture rule of provoking one 
another to good works, possible though it was that some of 
our provocations had been of a sort not always bounded by 
Scripture lines. But here, again, church work came in to more 
than supply the lack of church rivalry. If we needed incite- 
ment of a personal sort, it was ascertained we could obtain it 
from the active enemy we had to deal with—so active that 
while Christian men had been sleeping he had kept on sowing 
his tares. In the day that the trust Christ has committed to 
our hands for a lost world comes to be estimated according to 
its sacredness, we shall not need much incitement from secta- 
rian competition or empty divisive ambitions. The field, 
which is the world, and white then as never before to the har- 
vest, will be the incitement. The enemy rushing to gather 
that rich spoil will offer the sufficient provocation. At an 
ordinary military muster your regiment may need the emula- 
tion of other parading regiments to put you on your best evo- 
lutions; but in the day of battle, when issue is joined for God 
and the country, the patriot volunteer needs only the thought 
of what he is fighting for. If that is not enough, give him a 
sight of the enemy marching down on his fields and firesides. 

Some object that this event of organic union will be ata 
large cost of grateful variety. It wil! be so monotonous, after 
all our sectarian animation (animosities included), to come 
down to one uniform way in everything—one style of think- 
ing, planning, and doing. Why this suggestion did not occur 
to Paul, when exhorting the Corinthians to be perfectly joined 
together in the same mind and the same judgment, or to our 
Lord himself, in praying that his disciples might be perfect in 
one, must be a problem to our objectors. How, in fact, the 
perfect unity of the millennial and celestial state is to be 
saved from the tedium of this dreaded monotony, is also a 
point they need to solve. Our own consolation is, that secta- 
rian differences do not so exhaust the variety of Christ’s king- 
dom as to leave it to utter poverty in their absence. In the 
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primitive church, when Christ would have the body constituted 
with diversity—not all head, or hands, or feet; not all hearing, 
seeing, or smelling, but a body with many members, and each 
member its own function—he yet did not think it necessary 
this diversity should be sectarian in order to be Christian. He 
did not give some to be Episcopalians—high, and low, and 
ritualistic; some to be Congregationalists—associated, and 
consociated, and independent; some to be Methodists—Prot- 
estant, Primitive, and Episcopal; some to be Baptists—open 
and close; some to be Presbyterians—old and new, Cumber- 
land and Covenanter, Associate Reformed and Presbyterian 
Reformed, and others perhaps unreformed, to say nothing of 
Burgher and Anti-burgher, Secession and Relief. Here was 
variety—a very millennium of it, such as it was. It was a 
variety, however, that finds no place in the New Testament, 
and no mention in Christ’s catalogue of particulars. This was 
his list of bestowments that Paul enumerates, when he “ gave 
some to be apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, 
and some pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.” Having these, the body was thought to be well fur- 
nished without the modern inventions above specified. Here 
was variety, and here was efficiency. ‘Many members, but 
one body.” “ Diversities of gifts, but one spirit.” ‘“ Differ- 
ences of administration, but the same Lord.” ‘“ Diversities of 
operations, but the same God, which worketh all in all.” Read 
the whole 12th chapter of 1 Corinthians and the 4th of Ephe- 
sians, and see how amply diversified is the church of God: all 
the more. beautiful and useful for the reason Paul here declares, 
- that God has so constructed it that there should be “ no schism 
in the body.” The variety and beauty lie in the varied mem- 
bers and their varied functions; not as our sectarian conserva- 
tives would have it, in there being different organic bodies with 
features facing all ways, hands striking one against another, 
feet moving off in independent directions, and lips uttering 
the whole alphabet of shibboleths. 

Here comes in again the influence we are so much insisting 
upon, of the church work God is giving us increasingly to do. 
It is enough for all the church; it is adapted to every grade of 
talent in the church. It is one work in all its numerous de- 
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partments—a diversity in unity the furthest removed from 
monotony. 


The second powerful cause at work to promote the coming 
unity is education. Everywhere it is the illiterate who are of 
narrowest mental range, and cannot look beyond their neigh- 
borhood boundaries to the world beyond. They are the un- 
taught minds in our churches who find it so difficult to discover 
any good outside the sectarian enclosure. And conversely of 
this, the clergy and laity of the different denominations, in the 
ratio of their advance in intelligence, come into fellowship and 
recognize the good that each has for the other. One fact is 
most significant, that which separates the churches from one 
another is, after all, not difference of doctrine or of ordinance. 
The interchanges constantly occurring between the denomina- 
tions are traceable mainly to another cause than change of 
creed. The question with such persons is not, which church is 
nearest to the apostolic model, but which is best suited to my 
individual taste ? Where shall I be most at home in the grati- 
fying of my mental and moral preferences, and in meeting my 
social wants? The general conviction is, that any of the evan- 
gelical sects have enough of the truth to make them true 
churches, and graduate their members into the church of the 
first born in Heaven. But it is not every one of these churches 
that can give me such associations as I prefer on my way to 
heaven. At any rate, there is a difference which I am at lib- 
erty to regard in this thing,.and though I may hope to feel at 
home with all the saints hereafter, yet just now and here that 
home feeling is better cared for in this church more than in the 
other. And so one, on the strength of the home feeling, de- 
cides for one church, and another for another, and in a majority 
of cases this is a determining reason. 

Well, where is there so powerful an assimilation of mental, 
and social tastes as education? Who does not see how it is at 
work in all the churches as never before, and that it is by its 
help in great measure that Christians of all names are able to 
meet together and be at home together in acts of worship and 
labors of love. Let our Public School system go on with its up- 
leveling work for a generation longer, and to that be added all 
the power of our Sunday-schoo!s, our academies, and colleges, 
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and the desired assimilation will be well nigh complete. Gone 
for ever will be the barrier that once so divided Methodist from 
Presbyterian, that they could neither pray nor exhort together 
with comfort, nor make the hymnings of one communion to be 
much better than howlings in the ear of the other. 


We add still another to our list of efficient causes in the ser- 
vice of Organic Unity. It is the agency of interdenominational 
intercourse. The word of prophecy touching the pre-millen- 
nial days is this: “Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased.” We know what an annihilating foe travel 
has already become to provincialism. How thoroughly it has 
assimilated us as a people, making us, but for the inrolling 
floods of migration, a people virtually of one language and 
lineage. As it is, our constant intercommunication leaves us, 
from Maine to California, no such dialectic differences as you 
will find in crossing from one English county or French depart- 
ment to another. We are a nation of travelers, as is no other 
on the globe; and it is this, in the face of our rapidly enlarg- 
ing domain, which is our salvation. States, widely separated 
territorially, are neighbors sympathetically and socially. And 
this political intercommunication is to the unity of the state 
what our denominational intercommunication will be to the 
unity of the church. Its effect is two-fold. It makes the 
various sects know the good that is in one another, and makes 
the good that is known still better. Each denomination has its 
special excellencies, and in the process of mutual acquaintance 
these become appreciated and appropriated. Noone can help 
seeing how active this interchange is becoming, and how fruit- 
ful already in its results. What church is not already largely 
the gainer? Have not the Presbyterians learned of the Meth- 
odists how to sing with more spirit, and the Methodists of the 
Presbyterians how to pray with more understanding? The 
Baptist brethren have been in too open fraternity and fellow- 
ship with their neighbors not to have it take evident effect on 
their close communion. The Episcopalians are finding out 
how to do pioneer work—witness their recent achievements in 
the new fields beyond the Rocky Mountains; and the non- 
Episcopalians are ascertaining that it is not necessary to be 
more timid than Calvin and Knox of liturgical effects. High 
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Church exclusiveness has been wonderfully helped to abate 
from its lofty bearing, since statistical figures have given it an 
inkling of the swift movements of the non-prelatical sects. 
There was a moral reason why it should be recorded of the 
Pentecostal ingathering, that the number of the men was 
about five thousand. There is a power in the pertinent use of 
numbers when they run up into the thousands, and, in our 
day, the hundred thousands and millions. Such accessions to 
the membership, area. and resources of the sects make them 
respect one another. We study one another’s methods to 
learn the secret of such progress, and end by appropriating 
the lesson to our own use. 

Thirty years more of this acquaintance and interchange will 
work marvels of assimilation not now dreamed of. Asa gen- 
eration ago no one could have foreseen the unity of spirit, of 
method, and result, in the Sunday-school work, as it is now 
carried forward in all the churches, even to the reciting of the 
same lesson, the adopting the same style of lesson paper, 
Sunday-school journal, Scripture commentary, the singing of 
the same hymns to the same tunes, with the result, that when 
the teachers who have grown up in these schools meet in con- 
ference and assembly at Chautauqua, Cazenovia, and Sea 
Grove, they all seem to have been trained by one teacher: so 
no one can too enthusiastically forecast the vision of what shall 
be in the next thirty years in all other departments of church 
work and Christian worship. The image of Christ in one 
denomination will be his likeness in all; and their continued 
absorption in the great work he will be still laying upon all 
hearts {and hands will keep the image ever bright and yet 
brighter. 

The cheering fact is, we are nearer to the grand practical 
realization of Christ’s prayer for a perfect unity than most 
believers for their sins dare credit. The situation is better 
than our unbelief deserves. But it is not better than the 
merits of Christ’s prayer, and of the atoning sacrifice that 
followed, and in respect to which it is charged upon us, that if 
God so loved us, we ought also to love one another. 


43 
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Art. VI.—THE GREAT AWAKENING OF 1740.* 


By LYMAN H. ATWATER. 


THE great revival of 1740 in this country, in which WHITE- 
FIELD, EDWARDS, and the TENNENTS were the most conspic- 
uous human instruments, had for its efficient cause what will 
be assumed throughout this and the following article as the 
efficient cause of all genuine revivals, the sovereignly im- 
parted and efficaciously transforming operation of the Spirit of 
God upon all who were the subjects of it. But, viewed from its 
human side, it had its upspring, mode of development, distin- 
guishing features of truth and error, and results alike of im- 
mensely preponderating good, and incidental, but by no means 
insignificant evil,in a protest and reaction in behalf of experi- 
mental religion against the formalism which had so largely sup- 
planted it. This formalism had arisen from an abuse or perver- 
sion of the scriptural doctrine of infant church membership, 
the relation of baptized children to the church, and the 
proper conditions of their admission to the Lord’s Supper. The 
true doctrine on this subject, which more or less distinctly and 
intelligently had been accepted as the basis of membership in 
the Congregational and Presbyterian, or in general, the Calvin- 
istic churches of this country, is: 1. That the visible church 
consists of those who profess the true religion and their chil- 
dren. 2. That these children were therefore proper subjects 
of baptism, and if properly taught and trained in the Christian 
religion, may be expected, through the inworking of the 
Spirit, blending with and rendering effectual this Christian nur- 
ture, to experience and manifest the saving and transforming 
power of the truths so taught and symbolized in their baptism ; 
that is they will commonly be prepared, on reaching the years 
of discretion, adolescence or maturity, to “recognize their 
baptismal obligations,” and come to the Lord’s table upon an 





* Thoughts on the Revival of 1740. By Jonathan Edwards, the elder, President 
of Princeton College. 

The Great Awakening. History of the Revival of Religion in the Time of Edwards 
and Whitefield. By Joseph Tracy. 1842. 
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intelligent, conscientious, and credible profession of their faith ; 
that this is the normal order, and contrary cases abnormal and 
exceptional. 3. That the only proper internal qualification 
for the communion is repentance toward God and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ, wrought by the Holy Spirit in 
regeneration ; and the only, but indispensable, external requis- 
ite is, what the church ought, in the judgment of charity, to 
regard and treat as a credible profession of the same. 4. 
That these qualifications might exist in the case of many, 
especially those baptized and brought up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, when it is impossible for the pos- 
sessor of them to give any account of the particular time or 
conscious exercises of the beginnings of this Christian experi- 
ence; whocan only say, I know not the time when I did not 
fear God: or “ whereas I was blind, now I see:” and that the 
church or its officers, while glad to hear such historical ac- 
counts of the first uprising and progress of conversion, yet 
cannot rightfully make such a narration a test of fitness for 
communion, on the part of those who now, in the judgment of 
charity, appear to believe in and obey the Lord Jesus Christ. 
5. That therefore such cannot be properly excluded from the 
communion of the church. 

We suppose that none of these principles are now questioned, 
either theoretically or practically in the Presbyterian or other 
Calvinistic communions. But it is easy tosee that great per- 
versions of them might arise froma too exclusive respect 
to some portions, and neglect of other portions of them—the 
usual effect of one-sided views, and half truths, often resulting 
in the worst form of error. 

The generic error whichin various forms grew out of the per- 
version of this system, was a practical reliance on these externals 
of baptism, baptismal church membership, christian parental 
teaching and training, regular attendance on public worship, and 
a good moral life, to insure salvation. They did not, indeed, the- 
oretically hold, and few ifany ministers taught, that these things 
of themselves constituted religion, or superseded the necessity 
of a true evangelical experience in the soul, wrought by the 
supernatural agency of the Spirit. But multitudes were strong 
in the faith, that living thus they made sure that God would in 
his own time and way work in them whatever experience was 
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necessary to salvation; that they were in reality safe, and in 
no danger of final perdition. It was but a step further, a 
step into which, in the absence of clear, earnest, and constant 
warnings fitted to dispel the delusion, many were sure to glide, 
that a moral life, and regular attendance upon divine ordi- 
nances, are the sole requisites for adult church membership, 
admission to the Lord’s Supper, and a full title to heaven. 
Multitudes came to live and die in this delusive hope, which, if 
not directly sanctioned, was very inadequately undermined by 
a large body of the preachers and pastors of the time. In 
New England special theories and platforms were devised 
to modify the Congregational doctrine, that the only legiti- 
mate, organic, and visible church consists, as to matter, of 
regenerate believers, and, as to form, of a confederated local 
congregation of them, into accordance with this way of church 
life and procedure. Stoddard, the predecessor at Northamp- 
ton, and maternal grandfather of Edwards, one of the greatest 
of New England’s early divines, propounded, and published a 
treatise advocating, the doctrine that the Lord’s Supper is 
properly a converting ordinance; and hence, no credible 
profession of religion or evidence of regeneration are necessary 
to admission to it, while such coming to it affords every prom- 
ise of subsequent conversion. Another practice more widely 
prevalent was the famous “ half-way covenant,” which, upon an 
assent of the parties to it, usually recently married persons, 
wherein they avowed their acceptance of the fundamental 
articles of Christianity, and promised for substance both 
to seek due preparation for coming to the Lord's table 
and to come to it when thus prepared, also to teach and 
train their children in a Christian way, entitled them to have 
their children baptized. The genesis of this whole system 
was due in part, not only to the causes we have specified, but 
to that early ecclesiastico-political system in New England, by’ 
which the church and town were so identified, that member- 
ship in the former was essential to the right of suffrage in the 
latter. We can only indicate this, without explaining or pur- 
suing it further. In all such cases more than one cause is 
apt to be concerned in effecting the result. But the result, 
however caused, was simply this, that ways were devised, 
almost avowedly, to substitute the form for the power of godli- 
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ness; to provide a place in the visible church for those who 
had no presumptive place in the invisible through a credible 
profession of piety ; and to lead men to rely on outward moral- 
ity and religious service, in place of inward experimental piety. 
Even so, many truly pious people remained in the churches. 
But they contained still larger numbers who, though of Israel, 
were not Israel. Finally, religion and the distinctive mani- 
festations of piety declined, and in the wake of their declension 
public morals also suffered great decay. The condition of a 
large portion of the churches was very analogous to that 
which succeeded the Revolutionary War in Massachusetts, 
and, wherever not corrected, went to seed in Unitarianism. 

Against this dead formalism the revival of 1740 was a pro- 
test and an antagonistic reaction. It arose from the war made 
upon it by the sounder and more zealous divines of the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian churches, led by Edwards in the 
former, the Tennents in the latter, and Whitefield in both. It 
had its origin and distinctive form of development in the 
Scriptural doctrines and practical truths they inculcated and 
urged from the pulpit and press; in making plain the delusion 
and danger of this formalism, along with the distinguishing 
characteristics of Scriptural religion, andthe doctrines of grace 
on which it depends. In pursuance of this end, the following 
points were specially emphasized and pressed. We quote 
from Tracy’s Great Awakening, the great work on this subject, 
which, along with that of Edwards, is to a large extent our 
authority for what we have said and shall say upon it ; although 
we see cause occasionally to differ from his judgments and 
conclusions—scarcely ever to question his facts. 

As early as 1734 Edwards preached to his Northampton 
congregation those great sermons on Justification by Faith, 
which form an important part of his published works, and 
ground of his title to greatness as a theologian. 

‘* The effect of these discourses,” says Tracy, ‘‘ was, first, to make men feel 
that they now understood the subject and had hold of the truth; and next, 
to sweep away entirely all those hopes of heaven which they had built upon 
their own doings—upon their morality, their owning the covenant, partaking 
the Lord’s Supper, or using any other means of grace. They were made to 
see that God has not appointed anything to do before coming to Christ by 
faith ; that all their previous works are unacceptable in his sight, and lay 
him under no obligation, either on account of their worthiness or his promise, 
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to grant them any spiritual favor. These discourses were followed by others, 
in which he taught ‘God’s absolute sovereignty in regard to the salvation of 
sinners, and his just liberty in regard to answering the prayers of mere 
natural men, continuing such.’ That idea of ‘God’s liberty’ is an idea of 
tremendous power. It includes all that is meant by the doctrine of election, 
and expresses it most philosophically, unencumbered by forms of speech 
derived from human ideas of time. God is at liberty with respect to bestow- 
ing salvation. His liberty is perfect. . . . And this liberty is just. 
Sinners have merited and now deserve instant damnation; and God’s liberty 
to inflict it upon them now, or defer it for the present, or save them from it 
wholly, according to his own pleasure, is a most ‘just liberty.” When the 
sinner sees and feels this doctrine to be true, he knows that no course remains 
for him but to call on God for mercy; and he knows that when he calls upon 
God, there is nothing in his prayers that at all impairs God’s just liberty 
with respect to hearing him, and that he has nothing as a ground of hope 
that he shall be heard but the mercy of God in Christ. He can make no 
appeal to the justice of God, for that only condemns him; nor to any other 
attribute but mercy, which in its very nature is free and not constrained. 
And he can find no satisfactory evidence that God is disposed to be merciful 
to sinners, but in the fact that he has given his Son to die for them. ; 
‘* But will not the cutting off of his hopes drive him to despair and make 
him reckless? It would but for the doctrine of ‘Justification by Faith, 
which encourages him, who has no good works, to trust in him that justifieth 
the ungodly. It teaches the sinner that, in being destitute of all claim to 
acceptance with God, and dependent on his mere mercy, he is only like all 
others who have been saved through Christ, and therefore need not despair. 
And this and faith works by love, and transforms the whole char- 
acter.” —Great Awakening, pp. 10, Il. 


We wish here just to note, as the negative germ of some 
peculiarities of some earlier revivals of the past century, par- 
ticularly in New England, that it is not quite explicitly enough 
stated that faith is simple trust in the promises of God, offer- 
ing Christ and a free salvation through him and the sole 
merits of his blood and righteousness, to all who accept him 
as thus offered; and that, while God has not bound himself to 
give repentance or faith or any saving grace to the impenitent 
and unbelieving, he has sovereignly bound himself by word of 
promise unconditionally to save all who thus rest on Christ as 
offered in the gospel. 

The effect of this sweeping away of formalism and the false 
hopes encased in it was to initiate at this early period a series 
of awakenings, in Northampton and vicinity especially, which 
culminated a few years later in the great and all-pervading 
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revival of 1740—so designated because then at its height, 
though reaching into preceding and succeeding years. It will 
be seen that it was produced instrumentally by bringing the 
doctrines called Calvinistic, but in reality Pauline and Scriptu- 
ral, into unwonted distinctness and prominence, in preaching 
to congregations whose ministers, though generally Calvinistic, 
had neglected so to emphasize them as was needful to dispel 
prevailing formalism. All accounts agree that these were the 
doctrines preached and signalized invariably by the promoters 
and leaders of the revival; and that, under God, they incited, 
shaped, and moulded it, while the disorders and extravagances 
which marred and ultimately terminated this great work 
arose, or mostly took on their form, from certain exaggera- 
tions of Calvinism, or hyper-Calvinism. 

One great practical principle grew out of this preaching, in 
contrast to the habit which had prevailed of vaguely confound- 
ing religion or a state of salvation with a merely moral life or 
formal observance of religious services, viz., that the religion 
of the gospel is a positive life of faith, repentance, holiness, 
quite above any mere worldly or natural desires, feelings, pur- 
poses, habits, and acts; that it is supernaturally imparted by: 
the Holy Ghost; in short, a real religious experience; and 
that it is distinctive and ascertainable by the subject of it 
and by others. 

It was but a corollary from this view that none should be ad- 
mitted to the Lord’s Supper who do not give credible evidence 
of suchachange. This proposition, abstractly considered, and 
in thest, is indisputable, and was even then scarcely contested 
by any class. It was rather in the mode of application of the prin- 
ciple, in the manner of ascertaining this change and the kind 
and amount of evidence required to make it credible, that a 
great revolution in practice arose. This demanded such a 
course of conscious evangelical exercises as the Scripture re- 
quires of and ascribes to those who obey the gospel, capable 
of being discerned by the subject of them as the evidence to 
himself, and of being set forth by him to others, especially to 
the church and its officers as the evidence to them, of conver- 
sion. Out of this grew the doctrine that truly experimental 
Christians could, from the narration of experiences, decide upon 
the genuineness of the conversion of those professing it, or 
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professing religion, and that they were warranted in rejecting 
from ecclesiastical and social recognition as true Christians, 
those who could not or would not give sucha distinct and intel- 
ligent account of experiences, conformable to the standards of 
their judges and examiners. It was quite natural in such cir. 
cumstances that it should come widely to be deemed and 
treated as essential to a sound Christian experience, that the 
convert should always be able to state not only his present faith 
in and obedience to the Saviour, but the history, time, origin, 
order of the upspring of these evangelical exercises in his soul. 
The carrying out of these principles, in the main essentially 
correct, subject to proper limitations and exceptions, in preach- 
ing and church administration, brought with it a virtual revolu- 
tion and an overwhelming excitement in thought and feeling, 
life and manners, church and society. It gave the revival a 
tremendous impulse, both as to the zeal and numbers of those 
espousing and yielding to it, and the intensity of the opposi- 
tion to it. The evils and disorders, too, which came in its train, 
and finally brought it to an end, were but the logical and neces- 
sary outcome of certain exaggerations and distortions of the 
foregoing principles, which we will now briefly note. 

1. The overdoing and misdirection in the matter of judging 
of experiences, whether those of the person or parties so judg- 
ing, or of others. In judging their own experiences, multitudes 
came to regard impressions upon their minds, especially if at- 
tended with the recollection of some text or verse of Scripture 
which they construed to be congruous with and confirmatory 
of these impressions, to be the voice of God to them; that 
thus they were divinely assured of their own salvation and of 
the genuineness and infallible truth of their own religious feel- 
ings and views, as a measure for judging, and a justification for 
condemning, those of others not according to their standard, 
whether in kind or intensity. Thus their own subjective states 
came to have the authority of a divine revelation over and 
above all other teachings of the word or ministers of God. Ed- 
wards well says, in his Thoughts on the Revival: ‘“ This error 
supports all other errors.” 

2. Rash and uncharitable judgments, with corresponding de- 
nunciations of ministers and Christian professors as unconver- 
ted who fell short of the measure of those thus self-exalted to the 
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throne of judgment. It first took the form of a simple denun- 
ciation, by some who were forward as promoters of the revival, 
of those who kept aloof from it as unconverted, no matter how 
devout and holy their lives, or fruitful their ministry in the 
quiet and steady winning of souls to Christ. While Edwards 
constantly exposed and denounced such procedures, there is no 
doubt that the earlier and more immature preaching of White- 
field was leavened with something of it, which he afterward 
came to see and deplore, while the preaching of the Tennents 
and their coadjutors in the Presbyterian church had too strong a 
tincture of it. Thus all alike contributed, undesignedly, to give 
it encouragement, and a far more dangerous impetus from the 
mouths of inferior men following in their wake. But as the 
spirit of exalting personal subjective impressions to the plane 
of divine revelations, co-ordinate with or superior to God’s ob- 
jective word, gained ground, all this uncharitable denunciation 
and fulmination against ministers and people truly or pre- 
sumptively pious, of course became thrice offensive, destruc- 
tive, and intolerable. 

3. Closely connected with all this, and essentially due to the 
same causes, was the exorbitant exaltation of lay exhorters 
and teachers to invade the province, usurp the prerogatives, of 
and assume lordship over, the regularly ordained ministry. We 
need not here discuss the proper scope and limitations of lay- 
exhorters and preachers. That they have their field, and that 
this field has its metes and bounds is undeniable. What those 
bounds are is still a guestio vexata. But all will now agree that 
where they claim a virtual inspiration and authority equal to 
the Word of God for their impressions, or an equivalent right 
to eject from the communion of saints, and deny the compe- 
tency to preach and teach, of those who do not recognize their 
infallibility or God-sent character, they are intruders upon the 
rightful sphere and authority of God’s ministers, and as such, 
ought to be frowned down by all Christian people. Such can- 
not succeed in making their way through the churches without 
scattering fire-brands, arrows, and death. Such a body of 
fanatical lay preachers, assuming the style and authority of offi- 
cial ministers, came to the surface in the latter part of the re- 
vival. They assumed the right to go into the parishes of min- 
isters whom they denounced as unconverted, and to teach the 
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people their frantic extravagances as the infallible truth of God, 
for lack of which they were ready to perish. Of course they 
spread spiritual desolation in their track. It is easy to see how 
such a corps of self-commissioned preachers, mistaking their own 
conceit, arrogance, and dictation for a divine call and authority, 
should instigate the withdrawal of their followers from regular 
churches and pastors, and the formation of separatist churches 
under their own oversight. This divisive process went forward 
most extensively in the eastern part of Connecticut, and caused 
desolations of many generations. Rev. Dr. Asahel Nettleton, 
of whose career as a revivalist three-quarters of a century later 
we shall, elsewhere, have occasion to speak, labored in this 
region in early life, and was a close observer of the disastrous 
effects of these disorders. This, along with his personal traits, 
accounts for the extremely sensitive repugnance which he at a 
later period cherished against the disorders, real and apparent, 
connected with some Western revivals.* 

4. Less directly and logically connected with the foregoing 
principles, except as all fanatical disorder tends this way, were 
the bodily agitations, convulsions, outcries, and screamings in 
religious assemblies under stirring and startling preaching, which 
at length came extensively to characterize these awakenings; 
to be encouraged by forward, and especially fanatical revival- 
ists, and to be by many higher men considered as evidential 
of or identical with true religious experience, or indicative of 
the highest form of it. No principle is better settled, than that 
these wild bodily agitations are no proof or disproof of the gen- 
uineness of the religious exercises which ac company them, and 
that they certainly are not religious exercises themselves. 
‘“‘ Bodily exercise profiteth little.” It is also certain that pro- 
found and intense inward emotions on religious or other sub- 
jects may betray themselves in the uncontrollable agitation, or 
strange aspects, or outbursts of the outward man. But no 
grosser delusion can exist than the idea that they are or evince 
the work of the Spirit, or that he who has them is therefore 
undergoing the throes of birth into newness of life. Their pre- 





* See Tyler’s Memoir of Nettleton, p. 246, et seg. See also the errors of the Sepa- 
ratists, set forth by the Windham County Association in Connecticut, and the full 
justification of the same by extracts from the Confession of Faith of one of the 
Separatist churches.— Great Awakening, pp. 316-17. 
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valence in religious excitements tends to divert attention from 
the spiritual to the sensuous, from the soul to the body, as the 
cardinal element in religion; to substitute confusion for order 
in the house of God, and to banish to a returnless distance the 
Holy Spirit, which flies from the realms of noise and strife, thus 
making room for that other spirit which is from beneath. All 
history proves the evil of introducing these things into religious 
excitements, and their certain tendency to corrupt and arrest 
any work of grace. Yet, it is quite certain that the principal 
promoters of the revival, doubtless owing to previous inexpe- 
rience, were not sufficiently guarded here; and that even Ed- 
wards, while carefully protesting that they were not of them- 
selves spiritual exercises, or the necessary evidence or fruit 
thereof, did none the less believe and teach, not only that they 
might naturally result from intense emotions of the soul in re- 
gard to its relation to God and salvation, but that they were 
to be rather encouraged than repressed, because “ the unavoid- 
able manifestations of strong religious affection tend to a happy 
influence on the minds of bystanders, and are found by experi- 
ence to have a happy and durable effect, and so to contrive and 
order things that others may have opportunity and advantage 
to observe them, has been found to be blessed, as a great means 
to promote the work of God.”—See Great Awakening, chap. 
xili: p. 229. 

These disorders had their culmination under the lead of the 
Rev. James Davenport, in the early stages of the revival a fa- 
vorite of Whitefield, but who afterward outran all the true 
. promoters of it, and led the corps of irregular raiders on 
all Christian propriety and ecclesiastical order. He was con- 
demned by all the true friends of the great and blessed work, 
and at length came to see the folly and mischief of his own 
career, and to endeavor to undo their effects as far as possible by 
a public “retractation ”” of his errors. But while he humbly 
and penitently confessed, he never could fully repair the evil 
he wrought. See Great Awakeniug, chap. xiv. 

The consequence in New England was, that all parties, in- 
cluding the sober and judicious friends of the revival, as well as 
its opponents, found it necessary to organize for the repression 
of these disorders, which were so injurious to ecclesiastical order, 
doctrinal truth, and consistent piety. By the extreme fanatics 
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they were all, of course, denounced as enemies of the work of 
God. It must not be forgotten, withal, that many who ranked 
as opposers of the revival were not opposed to the genuine 
work of grace which it brought with it, but to the disorders and 
extravagances which they detected in it, and that their fault 
was chiefly that of so underrating the former, and overrating 
the latter, that in their view, the evil preponderated over the 
good in it. And they felt unwarrantable aversion, not so much 
to barring the communion against those who could not bear 
that undue inquisition into their religious experience which 
usurps the divine prerogative of searching the heart, as against 
any reasonable inquiry into the apparent Christian experience 
and evangelical feelings of the candidate. The great effect, 
however, of these disorders, was that they brought the revival 
which had been so fruitful of blessing to a melancholy close, 
but not so that it failed on the whole to have given the cause 
of religion a great and blessed advancement. Owing to the un- 
happy association in the minds of the ministers and people of 
religious excitements with such disorders, the disorganizing 
and anti-religious influence of the Revolutionary war, with its 
antecedents and consequents, political, social, and military, the 
influx of infidel sentiments from France, with rare and sporadic 
exceptions revivals disappeared from New England and largely 
from the Presbyterian churches for half a century. 

In the Presbyterian church, then extending itself over the 
Atlantic slope south of New England, the course of things, 
though circumstantially different, was in essential features much 
the same. Instead of such a slight ecclesiastical rupture as 
that induced by it in New England, ending with some separa- 
tist congregations, the Presbyterian communion itself was split 
into Old and New Side Synods in 1841; the main issue being 
the manner of testing the fitness of candidates for the minis- 
try and the Lord’s table by an examination into religious 
experience; the denouncing of ministers and professors as 
unconverted who opposed or refused this; the intrusion into 
the congregations of such alleged unconverted ministers and 
people, to preach the gospel to those thus ready to perish for 
lack of knowledge, without consent of their pastors or presby- 
teries; the non-requisition of certain diplomas or other testi- 
monials as to literary qualifications in candidates for the min- 
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istry who were found to possess the “ gracious qualifications” 
for it; all which were too much sanctioned by the New 
Side, and resisted by the Old Side, with a vehemence and 
bitterness which resulted in the excision of the Presbytery of 
New Brunswick and those adhering to it by the Old Side. 
This, however, afterward dwindled, while the exscinded party 
increased in numbers, until both sides becoming sensible of, 
and acknowledging, their respective faults and the evils of out- 
ward division, healed the schism and became one body in 1758, 
and so continued till the second disruption on different grounds 
in 1837. There can be no doubt, however, that while both 
parties held to the Confession of Faith and preached its doc- 
trines, the New Side party preached its distinctive and most 
Calvinistic doctrines with most clearness and intensity; that 
they relied on these doctrines for the promotion of the work 
of grace; and that, whatever their faults or irregularities, they 
were the great instruments of promoting the revival in the 
Presbyterian Church. They were in perfect accord and codp- 
eration with the promoters of the revival in New England. 
Some of them, particularly Gilbert Tennent, preached there 
with such wonderful power and success, that his course was 
attended with one continuous series of great revivals. White- 
field had been the great preacher of the revival, both among 
the Congregationalists and Presbyterians, North and South. 
The work, however, did not stop among the Presbyterians as 
suddenly or completely as in New England. Revivals ap- 
peared in many congregations onward to and after 1750. 
They arose in Virginia from the reading of works on experi- 
mental religion where the people were without ministers, and 
produced the germ of churches, which were afterward enlarged 
and organized under the labors of the great President Davies 
and his coadjutors. Thus were the foundations of much of 
the excellent Presbyterianism of Virginia laid. The fact that 
Edwards was called from New England, and, after his death, 
Davies from Virginia, to the presidency of Princeton College, 
which was born of the revival and founded to promote it, 
shows the intimate relation between the revival leaders in New 
England and out of it. 

Another attempt at inter-communion between the revival ele- 
ment in New England and Princeton is less pleasant to re- 
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late. It illustrates the danger of a union of church and state, 
no matter what may be the denomination of Christians placed 
in this relation. Until a long time after the great awakening, 
the parishes of New England were separated from each other 
by geographical, and generally by town boundaries, legalized 
by the State, which taxed the inhabitants within them for the 
support of the gospel—-z.e, of the churches of the standing, 
legalized, or Congregational order. When the fanatics and 
separatists, at last thrown to the surface in this great excitement, 
had thoroughly aroused the leading ministers and laymen of 
Connecticut to organize against them, these invoked the strong 
arm of the legislature to aid in putting down these disturbers— 
by this persecution doubtless giving them a strength and vital- 
ity they would not otherwise have had. In pursuance of this 
end the Legislature passed laws ordering that all strangers, or 
persons unlicensed to preach by regular ecclesiastical author- 
ities of the State, who should presume to preach within the 
geographical boundaries of any parish without consent of the 
minister of the same, should be arrested as vagrants and trans- 
ported out of the colony. This was doubtless specially 
intended for Davenport and his like, his home being out of 
the State, in Southold, L,I. But in the height of their indig- 
nation at these intruders, they actually applied this monstrous 
law thrice to the Rev. Samuel Finley, the successor of Davies 
and predecessor of Witherspoon, as President of Princeton 
College, and once with special harshness and indignity, for 
preaching to a Presbyterian congregation in Milford, and a con- 
gregation in New Haven which had separated from the First 
Church, while the New Haven County Association forbade any 
member of the Presbytery of New Brunswick to preach within 
their bounds! Surely the world moves. And whatever may 
have been forty years ago, our New England friends will 
scarcely claim as against Princeton, or the Presbyterian Church, 
Old or New School, in view of the past or the present, a 
monopoly of revivals !—Great Awakening, pp. 237-8, 

The contemporaneous awakening in Great Britain, under 
Whitefield and the Wesleys, which ultimately crystallized into 
organic Methodism, with its prodigious development in the 
Old World and the New, had many characteristics in common 
with that already sketched in this country. It had a like re- 
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lation to the prevailing formalism of the Anglican church, but 
accomplished its reformatory effects, not so much within that 
church, as by an exodus and new organism without it. Hence 
it retained, as a part of its recognized and permanent method 
some of those bodily manifestations as implicated with true 
Christian experience and emotion, along with some other things 
which were ranked prominent among the disorders coming in 
the wake of the great American revival that brought the 
latter to a close. Falling under the efficient lead of John 
Wesley, who broke with his co-laborer, Whitefield, on account 
of the Calvinism of the latter, it was also organized and devel- 
oped upon the basis of Arminian theology. In regard to all this, 
however, we refer our readers to the first article in this number 
on Methodism. But what we wish to signalize now and here 
is the fact, susceptible of conclusive proof from a cloud of 
witnesses which we do not quote solely for want of room, but 
which may easily be found in Tracy’s volume, that the revival 
of 1740, in this country, was carried forward under the emphatic 
preaching of the sternest Calvinism according to the zpszssima 
verba of our Confession of Faith, without the slightest soften- 
ing dilution, or mitigation of what are esteemed its sterner 
features ; and that its disorders and errors were mostly in the 
line, or in consequence of, the exaggeration or distortion of 
those principles. 
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Art. VII.—REVIVALS OF THE CENTURY.* 
By LyMAN H. ATWATER. 

AMONG the phenomena of the century just closed which 
deserve distinct commemoration and discriminating review, 
none rank higher than those known as revivals of religion. 
It is quite certain that our Christianity has infused into our 
national life its highest powers of endurance and safe develop- 
ment, and beyond all else fortified it against that multitude of 
hostile and destructive forces which, without this counteract- 
ing agency, would have left us utterly to perish at the hands 
of those who, ‘‘ while they promise liberty, are themselves the 
servants of corruption.” No two maxims are more trite or 
indisputable than that virtue in the people is indispensable to 
sustain a “government of the people, by the people, for the 
people,” and that religion is the only true spring and support 
of national virtue. To this we may safely add, that Christian- 
ity, as the only God-sent, is the only adequate religion for this 
purpose—the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth, not only from the curse, but from the pollution and 
immorality of sin. This may safely be said without danger of 
sinking Christianity to the low function of being a mere “aid 
extraordinary to the police.” 

But if this be so, it is none the less true that the Christian 





* Lectures on Revivals of Religion, by W. B. Sprague, D.D., with an Introduc- 
tory Essay by Leonard Woods, D.D. ; a/so an Appendix, consisting of Letters from 
various Clergymen. Albany, 1832. 

Memoir of the Life and Character of the Rev. Asahel Nettleton, D.D, By Ben- 
net Tyler, D.D. Hartford, 1844. 

Remains of Asahel Nettleton, D.D, Edited by Bennet Tyler, D.D. Hartford 
1845. 

Life and Labors of Daniel Baker, D.D., Pastor and Evangelist, edited by his son 
Rev. Wm. M. Baker, 1859. 

Autobiography, Correspondence, etc., of Lyman Beecher, D.D. Edited by Chas. 
Beecher, in two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1865. 

Memoirs of Rev. Charles G. Finney. Written by Himself. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1876. 

Gospel Sermons. By D. L. Moody. 
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piety of the country has been chiefly preserved and increased 
through the last two centuries, especially that now ending, by 
the agency of revivals of religion. Adopt whatever theory 
we may as to the ideal state of the church, and assuming that 
only a steady and continuous growth, which excludes alterna- 
tions of intense excitement and persistent languor, is compat- 
ible with its highest thrift ; were we to admit even, as we do 
not, what some maintain, that, had there been no revivals, 
there would have been a better average religious condition on 
the whole than now, yet it cannot be denied that, in point of 
fact, the strongest and most influential religious life of the 
country has been largely due to these revivals. This is surely 
so of those Christian denominations that are at once most 
aggressive and progressive in character; whose members reach 
the highest grade of holy living and Christian morality ; which 
are most felt in antagonism to prevailing immorality and vice; 
and become in every way the “ salt of the earth.” Even those 
Christian communions whose theory and practice are adverse 
to revivals, or are even ostentatious in denouncing them, 
often owe much of their growth to the direct or indirect influ- 
ence of revivals. Their members catch the heavenly gales 
which, during these scenes, are sweeping through and renovat- 
ing society. Then, too, is the time of their golden harvest. 
Many have been the confirmations this year in ritualistic 
churches whose ministers would take no part in a powerful re- 
vival going forward around them, of persons who found Christ, 
along with their associates, in that revival. More than one 
Episcopal bishop can trace to such scenes the first upspring of 
his Christian life. Is it strange that in these celestial visitations, 
when they became all-pervasive, some most prejudiced against 
them should “ breathe the heavenly air,” and catch something 
of their inspirations ? 

We propose to consider the revivals of the century now 
closed, not in any way of minute historical details. This would 
fill more volumes than we have pages for this work. We can 
only aim at a general review, which shall deal with the succes- 
sive revival epochs and the distinctive characteristics of each, 
bringing to view important lessons and inferences, theoretical 
and practical, deductive and inductive, to which they fairly 
lead. : 

44 
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As our topic is, the revivals of the century, it technically rules 
out what, if its extent and results in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the country be the basis of comparative estimate, may 
be regarded as the first and greatest of American revivals—wwe 
mean, of course, the Great Awakening of 1740, which occurred 
not far from the close of the first century of Protestant church 
life in this country. This being the only simultaneous wide- 
spread revival of that period, may be taken for the concentra- 
ted revival of the century which preceded and culminated in it. 
We have, however, made this the subject of a short, separate 
article, both for its own sake, and on account of the direct and 
indirect light it may serve to throw upon some of the phenom- 
ena of the revivals of the last century. 

From causes specified in our paper on that subject, there 
was, with sporadic exceptions, a cessation of revivals after the 
Great Awakening of 1740 in the American churches till about 
1790. Then they began and continued to appear with greater or 
less frequency in one congregation and another till they reached 
their culmination, and became very general near the beginning 
of the present century. After this they did not cease. From 
that day to this they have come to be regarded, not as ex- 
ceptional, but normal phenomena, in the great body of evan- 
gelical, certainly of Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, and 
Presbyterian, churches. We shall confine our survey more 
especially to the latter two, although analogous phenomena in 
the former two have come to be, in an increasing degree, coin- 
cident and simultaneous. This has gone forward in later years 
with the increasing growth of charity, catholicity, and unity 
among evangelical churches. Union meetings and co-opera- 
tive measures among them for the promotion of religion have 
been more and more common. The meetings and measures 
under the preaching and conduct of Mr. Moopy have been en- 
tirely on this basis. It is rare that any special outpouring of 
spirit and ingathering of souls occurs in a church of one de- 
nomination in any community, which does not extend more or 
less to others. Moreover, there are few such churches in which, 
whatever accessions to the communion may occur with some 
regularity from year to year, there are not, also, at times un- 
usual and more extended ingatherings. The Lord, working 
after the manifold methods and exhaustless riches of his grace, 
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refreshes, now and then, here and there, with the gentler dews 
or rains, or the mighty showers of his Spirit, not excepting the 
great rain of his strength. But the years which we would note 
as climacteric years, in which the more scattered revivals of in- 
termediate years culminated in general and _ all-pervading 
awakenings, each marked by some distinct and incidental, 
among the essential characteristics common to them all, since 
the beginning of the century, are 1821-2, 1831-2, 1843-4, 
1857-8, 1875-6. Other years have been more or less marked 
in this respect. But we think these have a decided pre-emi 
“nence. 

The revivals culminating in the early years of this century 
and the close of the last, were of immense power and extent, 
and went far toward recovering religion and the churches from 
the declensions of the preceding half century, induced by the 
war, and the reaction from the disorders of the revival of 1740. 
The exercises of the subjects of them were generally deep and 
thorough, and usually, during the first quarter of the century, 
were somewhat protracted before the subjects of them passed 
out of the alarm and dejection induced by the unsparing exhi- 
bition of the terrors of the Lord, into the joy and peace of be- 
lieving. But they took on, also, two different forms of devel- 
opment, including certain misproportions and maladjustments, 
in the East and West, which either abridged their duration and 
usefulness, or planted the seeds of future evils. In New Eng- 
land and the parts of the Presbyterian church most largely and 
directly affected by emigration of ministers and people from it, 
the positions taken by the preachers and champions of the 

’ great revival in the preceding century in regard to the impo- 
tence and helplessness and worthlessness of all prayers and 
doings of the unregenerate; their absolute dependence upon 
God for a change of heart, and his sovereignty and liberty in 
the matter of working it, coupled with the equally emphatic 
assertion of the perfect and indispensable obligation of the 
sinner to obey the gospel, and his accumulating guilt and 
danger for every moment’s delay so to obey it, led the pulpit in 
that and the succeeding period to earnest discussion as to the 
doctrines of sovereignty and election, and man’s dependence. 
and the modes of reconciling them with the sinner’s liberty, 
guilt, and responsibility. In aid of this came the ponder- 
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ous treatises, always acute, of Edwards the elder, and the 
younger, Bellamy, Hopkins, Smalley, and others, on these and 
related subjects, until ability and inability, natural and moral, 
liberty, moral agency, dependence, election, sovereignty, de- 
crees, including refined metaphysical distinctions regarding 
them, became not merely exceptional or occasional, but ordi- 
nary and staple material of both pulpit inculcation and dispu- 
tation. Hence it came to pass, very widely, that religious 
thought and feeling took “form and pressure” from this 
source, and that excitements and awakenings in congregations 
and communities, in regard to religion, centred around these 
high mysteries, so that conviction of sinand enmity to God was’ 
oftener drawn out in the form of enmity to the divine decrees 
and personal eternal election, than to the simple law of God 
as such, which is the proper instrument for guiding and evoking 
the law-work in the soul. Conversion, too, came to be run ina 
corresponding mould, to be conceived and spoken of as sub- 
mission to or laying down the weapons of rebellion against the 
decrees and sovereignty of God, more emphatically than sub- 
mission to the righteousness of God in Christ, “who is the 
end of the law to every one that believeth.” The objection to 
this is not that true reconciliation to God according to the gospel 
does not include submission also to these truths rightly under- 
stood, and to all other truths revealed in the Bible, or that, in 
their due place and use, they are not conducive to edification ; 
nor that such a process is not likely to be accompanied with 
true conversion in the case of those otherwise well instructed 
as to evangelical doctrine and experience; but that it displaces 


or throws into the back-ground what ought to be in the fore-, 


ground of religious experience ; it puts the unknown decrees 
in place of the revealed law of God; conviction of sin in a con- 
viction of emnity to them rather than of enmity to God and 
transgression of his law. Submission to them, and to God as the 
author of them, constitutes conversion and restoration to his 
favor, rather than justification by faith alone, relying on the 
merits, blood, and righteousness of Christ as having made sat- 
isfaction to the law and justice of God for our transgressions of 
the same. Not that Christ and his atonement were discarded, 
or overlooked, or ignored, but that they were lowered in the 
practical dealing with awakened and inquiring souls beneath 
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their just and all transcending prominence, which was rather 
given to the fore-ordination and sovereignty. These are entitled 
to their own supreme place, but this is not in the centre and 
heart of the Christian life. The evidence of all this overflows 
in the narratives of the revivals outspread in the pages of the 
Connecticut Evangelical Magazine of that day. We have felt 
bound to. signalize it on account of its bearing in the explana- 
tion of certain eccentric and disturbing elements in later revi- 
vals. It did not essentially impair the greatness and glory of 
these, and perhaps, in some respects, gave them a depth and 
strength that in other circumstances would have been impossi- 
ble. Yet it bred a style of religious experience too little 
enlivened by the’ spirit of adoption, too much fettered by the 
spirit of bondage which is unto fear. 

The revivals of the Southern and Western States had not 
only their strongest, but their most abnormal, development in 
Kentucky, whence their peculiarities, whether for good or evil, 
radiated a milder degree to adjacent States and sympathetic 
churches. In the absence of sufficiently large churches, the 
people were obliged to resort to camp-meetings—in this respect, 
it is believed, setting the example which our Methodist breth- 
ren have imitated, and ossified into a permanent institution. 
These afforded great facilities and temptations to shouting, 
wild outcries, convulsions, and other natural outbursts of sym- 
pathetic animal excitement, until they took the form of a pe- 
culiar kind of bodily agitation known as the “ jerks,” which rap- 
idly and widely came to be regarded as identical with, or 
symptomatic of, conversion. Hence, from the known constitu- 
tion of human nature, it became epidemic, until religion and re- 
vivals became associated with the wildest disorders in the minds 
of opposers, and of too many of their friends. A natural result 
was, that young men, intoxicated with spiritual pride and de- 
lirious excitement, conceived themselves filled with the Spirit, 
and qualified not only to be lay-exhorters, but, without any 
regular ministerial training or education, to exercise the func- 
tions of ministers, under whose preaching the revival had been 
commenced, by some of whom even the foregoing dis- 
orders had been countenanced, till the whole movement got 
beyond their control. A new presbytery was formed, com- 
posed of such and their adherents, who proclaimed various doc- 
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trines, and sustained disorders, at war with our Confession of 
Faith, till they were decisively met by the action of the Synod 
of Kentucky and General Assembly. The consequence was 
the secession and organization of the body which was the germ 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, with divers other 
small secessions of fanatical come-outers. These disorders, and 
the desolations resulting from them, were so serious, that doubts 
were entertained by many of the wisest men, whether the evil 
did not outweigh the good of these excitements. Although 
many who first sanctioned these disorders at length condemned 
them, they could not counteract the evil of them. 


Passing now to those revivals which reached their meridian 
development in 1821, we may observe, generally, that they per- 
vaded the great body of the Calvinistic, especially the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational, churches, and contributed greatly 
to their enlargement, and the power of religion in the land. 
They also, as well as those that followed them in subsequent 
decades, greatly aided the development and expansion of 
those evangelical, benevolent, and missionary organizations 
for the propagation of the gospel, which have distinguished 
and adorned the century. They were also in a remarkable 
degree free from all that mars the purity and benignant in- 
fluence of these heavenly visitations, and attended with mani- 
festations and fruit which generally made them unmixed bless- 
ings. In the appendix to the admirable Lectures of Dr. 
Sprague on Revivals, will be found letters of great value from 
a large number of the leading divines of the Calvinistic de- 
nominations of the country, giving copious accounts of many 
of these revivals, from which the reader may learn their pre- 
vailing type. It may be also found more fully and minutely 
brought out in Tyler’s Memoir of Nettleton, the great revival 
evangelist of this period, which includes sketches of some prin- 
cipal revivals, in the conduct of which he rendered signal 
service in aid of pastors. 

No proper understanding of the revivals of this and the 
following decades can be had, which ignores or misinterprets 
the character and services of this remarkable man. Having 
devoted himself to foreign missions in the very inception of 
that enterprise, greatly to his regret he was prevented by 
sickness from going forth in the first band sent out by the 
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American Board. His preaching, immediately after his intro- 
duction to the ministry, being attended with surprising effects 
in the quickening of Christians and the awakening of the un- 
converted, he was persuaded by the ministers acquainted with 
these facts to defer his departure to the foreign field, until the 
work thus initiated at home under his preaching and labors 
should be more fully accomplished. The result was, that his 
life for ten years was spent in constant labors, attended with 
such a glorious, uninterrupted succession of revivals as history 
rarely records. They were, so far as connected with his direct 
labors, chiefly in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and adjacent 
parts of New York State. He had, as we have elsewhere inti- 
mated in an article on this subject, observed the enormous 
evils resulting from the disorders which marred the revival of 
1740 in Eastern Connecticut, which was the scene of his early 
ministerial labors. His conviction of their disastrous influence 
was confirmed by further careful observation of the effect of 
similar proceedings still in vogue with certain fanatical sects— 
partially encouraged, also, by some indiscreet evangelists of 
his own denomination. He deemed “ calling persons to the 
anxious seat; requesting them to rise and be prayed for, or 
to signify that they had given their hearts to God; encour- 
aging females to exhort and pray in promiscuous assemblies ;” 
also meetings protracted till late in the night, etc., to be of 
this character (7yler's Memoir, p.57). Attempts were made 
to bring him to the sanction and adoption of such measures, 
but without success. He discarded them and their like 
throughout his whole career. But more noteworthy, while 
signally creditable to him, was his observation of the ill effects 
of the antagonism to and disparagement of the regular minis- 
try by the whole train of pseudo-revivalists. He cherished the 
most profound and solemn conviction of the absolute necessity 
of the stated ministry, and stable Christian institutions and 
ordinances, to the welfare of religion, and set himself immov- 
ably against all agencies, whether under color of promoting 
revivals or anything else, which sought, or in any manner 
tended, to weaken or undermine them. Hence, he so con- 
ducted his labors in revivals as never to overshadow or dis- 
paragey but always to strengthen, the ministers he assisted. 
He invariably made them stronger with their flocks than be- 
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fore, and left no root of bitterness behind him. If he came to 
a congregation where the minister, or people, or any consider- 
able part of them, were in opposition to him, he left and went 
elsewhere, where he was welcomed, and in no danger of divid- 
ing churches or undermining ministers. In this respect his 
example is worthy of all imitation by all evangelists, lay and 
clerical. In preaching he was earnest, solemn, tender, clear, 
searching, calm, yet impassioned, with a marvellous insight 
into the windings of the human heart, and the Scriptures 
which describe its deceits and corruptions, with their evangeli- 
cal remedies. He had, too, a power of graphically depicting 
these things, which, with a touch of the histrionic, never failed 
to be vivid and magnetic. He always cherished a sacred still- 
ness in his meetings, and frowned down noise and confusion of 
every sort. He was, indeed, wise as the serpent, harmless as 
the dove. 

In doctrine Dr. Nettleton was a strenuous Calvinist, after 
the strictest New England type of those days, and was earn- 
est on all matters touching the divine sovereignty, decrees, 
fore-ordination, election, perseverance. But he, and those of 
his time in New England, and the portions of the Presbyterian 
church most leavened by its ideas, took great pains to elabo- 
rate a view of the sinner’s power and free-agency, which would 
prevent him from sheltering his impenitence under fatalistic 
views of inability and dependence on the Holy Spirit ; which, 
in short, would harmonize man’s responsibility with his de- 
pendence on sovereign grace. In attempting this, he and they 
brought into fuller prominence, and more explicit definition, 
and larger practical use than it had before obtained, the fa- 
mous distinction of natural and moral ability ; by the former 
meaning all the essential faculties of moral agency and right 
action ; by the latter that right disposition, heart, or moral 
bias, without which these faculties will not, and indeed can- 
not, be used aright, so as to please God and pass from death 
unto life. Thus, in preaching from the text, ‘“ How long halt 
ye between two opinions,” he says of this halting: 

‘*It is not for want of power. I speak now of what is usually denominated 
power. It is not for the want of faculties which render you capable of doing 


your duty. It is true, sinners are represented in the Scriptures as being 
unable, in a certain sense, to do what God requires. But this inability 
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arises not from the want of faculties, but from the want of disposition. They 
are said to be unable to do what they have no inclination to do. Thus it is 
said of Joseph’s brethren, that they could not speak peaceably to him. Not 
because they were incapable of speaking peaceably, but because they hated 
him, and had no disposition to speak peaceably. When I say, therefore, that it 
is not for the want of power that you have hitherto neglected to come to a 
decided choice, I mean that you might have done it had you been so dis- 
posed. It is plain that God does not condemn sinners for being unable, in 
this sense, to do their duty, but for being averse to their duty.”—/ettleton’s 


Remains, p. 117. 

In the course of the sermon he changes the word “ inclina- 
tion,’ “disposition,” etc., into “will,” thus: “The reason 
why God will punish you for not obeying him is not because 
you cannot but because you w7// not. The reason why the 
almighty power of God is necessary to draw you, is not be- 
cause you cannot, but because you zw7// not.” —/d. p. 122. We 
have noted this for the purpose of distinctly marking another 
step in the evolution of the doctrine of the sinner’s ability in 
itself, and especially in its practical application to conversions 
and revivals. More or less confusion of thought in the way 
of now identifying disposition with will, in its essence as such, 
and now of regarding it as an accidental state of the will, or 
bias of the soul, which, as it is good or evil, determines the 
will to good or evil choices, is apparent, which we have no 
time now to elucidate further. We only avail ourselves of the 
opportunity to signalize the fact, that this method of putting 
the subject of the sinner’s ability and inability, is one of those 
transitional stages of thought and expression, which, while it 
bridges over the chasm between what have been known as Old 
and New School modes of thought and phraseology, shows 
also a basis of reducing the disagreement to their mutual 
negations and of harmonizing their more positive conceptions. 
When Dr. Nettleton places the ability of sinners in the pos- 
session of the essential “ faculties’ of free-agency and respon- 
sibility, he resolves it into what all the old Calvinists, but ex- 
ceptional extremists, admit and insist on. He once told the 
writer, that while preaching and conducting revivals in the 
Presbyterian churches South, on a visit there for his health at 
alater period of his active service, he found no difficulty if he 
used the word “faculties,” or “natural faculties,” for natural 
ability. Again, when he resolves moral ability and inability 
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into disposition and indisposition, he places it where they 
place it, and where the Confession places it. It declares the 
sinner “disabled” by being “indisposed,” and thus “ made 
opposite to all good.” But this “ indisposition,’ Dr. Nettle. 
ton insisted, requires “ almighty power” to overcome it, while 
it is, in its very nature, sinful and blameworthy, like ali bad 
moral inclinations, just in proportion to their invincibleness 
and obduracy. On the other side, we see that Dr. Nettleton 
and his brethren often put this truth in the form of saying to 
the sinner, that the sinner has full power to obey the gospel if 
he only had the will, and that, not want of power, but only a 
want of will, prevents his acceptance of Christ; that he has 
full power to obey the gospel, but never will do it till drawn 
or renewed by the Spirit. This, and like phrase, came into very 
abundant use at a later period. It meant more or less, accord- 
ing to the accompanying doctrines held or denied by those 
using it. Sometimes eccentric or extreme men, mostly out- 
side of the Presbyterian body, carried it the length of asserting 
an extreme Pelagian plenary ability, wholly independent of di- 
vine grace, and of denying the divine sovereignty and human 
dependence which limit it. But after the fermentation set- 
tled, the New School brethren, in the Auburn Declaration, 
with great unanimity, adopted, as their chosen formula on this 
subject, the following, which embraces every essential point 
in Dr. Nettleton’s representation of it: 

‘* While sinners have ail the faculties necessary to a perfect moral agency 
and a just accountability, such is their love of sin and opposition to God and 
his law, that, independently of the renewing ‘influence and almighty energy 


of the Holy Spirit, they never will comply with the commands of God.”—+(See 
January No. of this REVIEW, Art. I.) 


With those who asserted, or seemed to him to assert, a ple- 
nary ability beyond this, Dr. N. was always earnestly at vari- 
ance. The real question at issue between the more and less 
conservative of the assertors of natural ability cannot be 
better illustrated than by the following occurrence, which we 
personally witnessed, and which we leave to speak its own 
lesson without comment. A minister who had been under the 
influence of a leading revivalist in those religious excitements 
in New York State, which begat so much bitter controversy 
from the year 1825 onward, examining a young candidate for 
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installation who had been in the same region, asked the latter: 
Quest. Is the sinner able to change his own heart? Aus. I 
think he is, if he has the disposition to. Quest. Can he not 
produce that disposition? Axs. (After prolonged meditation.) 
I think he can, if he has the requisite disposition to do it. 

By disposition is meant not any faculty of the soul, but a 
state which may come and go, those faculties remaining unim- 
paired, and which constitutes an aptitude, tendency, and facility © 
for given kind of exercises. It belongs to the changeable 
accidents, not to the essence or substance, or, according to a 
certain vocabulary, physical constitution of the soul. We say 
this because many, of whom Mr. Finney, in his Autobiography, 
is a strong type, often stigmatize the view which holds to 
such a disposition to evil—styled in the Auburn Declaration, 
“opposition to God and his law’”’—as “ physical depravity,” 
and its removal by God’s “almighty power” in regeneration, 
as “physical regeneration;” by “ physical’? meaning what is 
governed according to the laws of matter—z. ¢., substantially 
what is material. This term is no part of the terminology 
adopted by those who hold to the human corruption and divine 
regeneration of the Scriptures, our standards, and of the Chris- 
tian church, as consisting in such a bias to evil and its re- 
moval.* It was occasionally used by some of the Reformed 
and Puritan divines as the adjective corresponding to pusez, 
Eph. ii: 3, to signify that in fallen man it is natural, in contra- 
distinction to being merely acquired by practice and imitation 
on the one hand, without ascribing it to normal, unfallen man- 
hood on the other. Dr. N. W. Taylor defined this “nature”’ 
to be that by virtue of which “men sin, and only sin in all the 
appropriate circumstances of their being.’ It is physical just 





* We have rarely met with any form of religious experience so “ physical,”’ in 
the sense ot being corporeal, as that found in Mr. Finney’s account of his own 
conversion. He says: “The Holy Ghost descended upon me in a manner that 
seemed to go through me, body and soul. I could feel the impression, like a wave 
of electricity, going through and through me. Indeed, it seemed to come in waves 
of liquid love; for I could not express it in any other way. It seemed like the 
very breath of God. I can recollect distinctly that it seemed to fan me like im- 
mense wings.” —(4atobiography. p. 20.) We think that one whose conversion con- 
tained such an experience might have afforded to be more charitable toward those 
who held to what he miscalls “ physical”’ regeneration, or who did not conceive 
themselves possessed of plenary ability to produce it without divine aid. 
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and only as any native tendency or propensity of the soul 
is physical, but not in the sense of being material or corporeal. 

The revivals of the period of Dr. Nettleton, so largely par- 
taking of his spirit and feeling, his moulding influence, both in 
and out of New England, were characterized not only by the 
stillness and solemnity we have mentioned, but by a great ten- 
derness, sweetness, love, and humility in the promoters and 
subjects of them. The law was preached to awaken, alarm, 
and convict. The gospel to heal and convert. The obligation 
and dependence of the sinner were, indeed, always made con- 
spicuous. But the sovereignty and decrees of God were 
usually set forth in the latter stages of the revival, for the 
purpose of dispelling the carnal security of those who had 
remained callous and unconcerned before, because confident 
of their ability at any future time to enter the kingdom when 
they should be ready and pleased to do so. 

And yet, we cannot do full justice to this branch of the 
subject, if we take leave of it without saying that the drift of 
discussion in respect to the sinner’s ability, responsibility, 
relation to divine sovereignty, and the like, designed to cut off 
all the sinner’s excuses for continued impenitence, had fixed 
the attention of preachers and hearers too much upon the 
subjective exercises of the sinner in conversion, and the power 
or agents producing them, whether himself or the Holy Spirit, 
and too little upon the objective work of Christ, his blood and 
righteousness; upon gratuitous justification by faith alone,which 
though distinguishable from, is nevertheless a condition of, 
that confiding approach to God, which is conditional to all true 
subjective love of him, and genuine sanctification. We do 
not, of course, mean that all this was overlooked or ignored, 
much less denied, but that it was not brought sufficiently into 
the foreground in the shaping of revivals and religious experi- 
ence; and this more especially in the regions penetrated by 
New England theology. This tendency is all the more need- 
ful to be noted just here, because it went forward till the sin- 
ner was turned more and more to look within himself for 
strength to deliver himself out of the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God. Hence, there 
was a constantly growing tendency to exaggerate that strength, 
and to exalt it into a plenary, and in every sense adequate, 
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ability in the sinner, independently of divine grace, to do all 
things pertaining to life and godliness. The conflict of this 
with the proportionally emphatic assertion of the counter- 
principle of the sinner’s moral impotence out of Christ, is 
really, in itself and its surroundings, the pivot upon which some 
of the embittered theological controversies of the next twenty 
years, and especially pertaining to the great revivals preceding, 
culminating in, and following the year 1831-2, turned. 

Dr. Nettleton, after his severe illness in 1822, never fully 
regained his former health. Still he recovered so far as to 
labor with more or less constancy and uniform success North 
and South during the next decade, when he was disabled for 
further efforts in this direction. Few men have been per- 
mitted to accomplish so much in winning souls to Christ ; and 
fewer still have so done their work as to leave no sting or 
wound, no desolation or destruction, but only edification in 
their track. 

An element came into the revivals, culminating in 1831 and 
beginning a few years earlier, which caused great conflict, and 
cannot be overlooked in any just, however brief, survey of 
them. These revivals were numerous and powerful, and asa 
whole were inestimable blessings. But bitter controversies 
arose in regard to a portion of them, and the doctrines and 
measures employed to promote them by various evangelists, 
whose chief original field of operation, afterward somewhat 
more extended, was in Central and Western New York. 
Foremost and by far the greatest of these was Rev. Charles 
G. Finney, whose recently published autobiography, so full 
of interest, has challenged fresh attention on the subject, 
alike by what it upholds, and still more by what it severely con- 
demns. We can only give it a passing glance, although it were 
easy to occupy not only a whole article, but a volume as large 
as itself, in a profitable review of it. In order to preclude 
mistake, we will say here, that many of the disorders and 
extravagances then complained of and resisted vehemently by 
many of the most sound and devoted ministers and churches 
of the country, under the general head of “ new measures, ” 
and in more or less association with the name of Mr. Finney, 
had about the same relation to him, as the raids of privates 
and camp-followers of the regular army have to its own aggres- 
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sions and the orders of the cominanding general. We will fur- 
ther add, that the early active opposition to Mr. Finney’s own 
measures and proceedings was from ministers of New England, 
or of New England affiliations, headed especially by Drs. 
Lyman Beecher and Nettleton, supported by such Presbyte- 
rians as Dr. James Richards, of Auburn; and not at all from 
those specially affiliated with Princeton, which, at that time, 
was brought into no direct relation with them. 

Of Mr. Finney, saying nothing now of the coarse and often 
counterfeit imitators which every such strong leader draws 
into his wake, it is only just to say, that he was by nature a 
mighty man in his intellectual and moral, his emotional and 
volitional, nature. He had those native qualities which fit. 
ted him for leadership and eminence in any sphere or pro- 
fession. Had he continued in the profession of law in which 
he started, he would certainly have come to the front at the bar 
and in civil life. He was also naturally a man of prodigious 
intensity in every element of his nature and the working of 
all his powers ; intense in his convictions, intense in his feelings, 
intense in his conscientiousness, intense in his reasoning, from 
premises however imperfect, to conclusions however sweeping, 
radical, revolutionary. He was no less intense in his self-reli- 
ant and self-asserting confidence in these reasonings, no matter 
what they might come athwart. And, as usually happens in 
such cases, he was not slow or dainty in denouncing whatever 
stood against them. He had an extraordinary fondness for 
abstract and metaphysical reasonings, and a strong power of 
setting them .in plain terms of blunt and pithy Saxon and 
homely illustration, sometimes degenerating into roughness 
or coarseness, which carried them home, as if concrete and 
living realities, to the common people who heard him gladly, 
When he became a Christian and was passing through exer- 
cises preliminary to it, he spent hours daily in prayer, which 
continued a life-long habit, sometimes with only slight inter- 
ruption extending through days and nights together. His 
consecration to his work on all sides was scarcely less entire. 
With all this ‘“blood-earnestness” of spirit, fiery logic, simplic- 
ity and clearness of style, impassioned conviction of the infalli- 
ble truth and supreme importance of his message, his preaching 
fairly stormed the hearts of his hearers. It either stormed 
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down opposition to himself in the communities, churches, and 

_ ministers where he labored, or rendered it implacable. His 
ever-favorite term for overcoming opposition was, “breaking it 
down.” There was no medium, no neutrality. He that was 
not for, was against him. Right or wrong, there could be no 
compromise. With the spirit of an iconoclast and radical 
reformer, he must denounce and overthrow what seemed to 
him adverse to the salvation of souls, however entrenched in 
sacred and tender association, or even in the faith and rever- 
ence of the church. 

The career of such a man, preaching everywhere doctrines 
terrific and alarming to the impenitent and secure, with mo- 
tives to conversion vast as eternity, the whole surcharged with 
denunciations of worldly and unfruitful professors, and of the 
very prayers and activities usually deemed indicative of piety, 
with whatever errors and defects it might be deformed, could 
not but be attended with a continuous series of religious 
awakenings such as this book records, with whatever inciden- 
tal evilsit might be marred. Indeed, it would be strange if the 
phenomena were not very much suchas it describes. But it is 
equally obvious that it must needs be to an unhappy extent 
overbearing, denunciatory of those who could not agree and 
codperate with him, often needlessly arraying good men against 
himself; and, however unintentionally, often weakening the 
standing of pastors with their flocks—too often causing their 
removal. 

In aid of this came the unfortunate deficiencies of his early 
religious training and ministerial education. His own account 
of his early life is, that until he was twenty-six years old, he 
“had never enjoyed what might be called religious privileges.” 
“When I went to Adams to study law, I was almost as ig- 
norant of religion asaheathen. I had been brought up mostly 
in the woods. I had very little regard to the Sabbath, and 
had no definite knowledge of religious truth.” ‘I was never 
a classical scholar, and never possessed so much knowledge 
of the ancient languages as to think myself capable of inde- 
pendently criticising our English translation of the Bible ” 
(pp. 5,6, 7). The first Bible he ever owned, he purchased 
while studying law, because he found it so frequently referred 
to in his text-books as authority for legal principles. At this 
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time, too, he first heard regular preaching from the pastor of 
the Presbyterian church—a Mr. Gale, recently settled there, 
from Princeton Seminary. ‘“ Although,” says he, “I now think 
that I sometimes:criticised his sermons unmercifully, still,” 
he adds, ‘“‘ as I attended the prayer-meetings, heard Mr. Gale 
preach, and conversed with him, with the elders of the church, 
and with others, from time to time, I became very restless. A 
little consideration convinced me that I was by no means ina 
state of mind to go to heaven if I should die”’ (pp. 8, 9), 
Years afterward this minister assured Mr. Finney that he 
did not believe he (Mr. Gale) had ever been converted. Yet 
Mr. Finney no doubt honestly takes what he conceived to be 
the views advocated by this minister, or his own conception 
and representation of them, as fair and adequate exhibitions 
of Princeton theology, which he is fond of portraying as near 
the reality. as the fleshless and bloodless skeleton of a man 
would be like the man himself. But we do not attribute the 
distortions, exaggerations, omissions, and misconstructions, by 
which he so often does injustice to schemes of theology repu- 
diated by him, to any intentional misrepresentation. They are 
the natural misconceptions of a mind so intense and self- 
asserting, whose qualifications for interpreting Scripture are 
what we have seen his to have been, and who “ had read noth- 
ing on the subject except my (his) Bible” (p. 42). He appears 
to have regarded the Shorter Catechism and Confession very 
much in the same light as Princeton theology (pp. 125-6). His 
special abhorrence appears to have been the doctrine of our 
standards respecting decrees, native sinfulness, inability, etc. 
Yet, more than once he represents himself as realizing in his 
_own experience precisely the inability to reach his own stan- 
dards without divine aid, so abundantly set forth in the Bible; 
for truth will ever and anon assert itself in the language and 
speech of those who imagine they have discovered it to be 
error. Thus, in his account of his original conversion, he says, 
“When I came to try, I found I could not give my heart to 
God. My inward soul hung back, and there was no going out 
of my heart to God. I began to feel deeply that it was too 
late; that it must be I was given up of God, and was past 
hope” (p. 15). In reference to the impending death of his wife, 
he says: “For hours I struggled to give her up unqualifiedly 
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to the will of God. But I found myself unable to do it. I 
was so shocked and surprised at this that I perspired profusely 
with agony. I struggled and prayed until I was exhausted, 
and found myself unable to give her altogether up to God’s 
will” (p. 375). 

As concerns the constant holding up of Princeton and its 
doctrines as in antagonism to revivals, which is conspicuous in 
this volume, this is contradicted by all fact. The history of 
Princeton College, born, as it was, of, and cradled in revivals, 
is a history of refreshings from above, now gentler, and now 
poured down in the great rain of God’s strength, culmi- 
nating in that mighty work of this year,, which not only 
passed over the college but the town, and was propagated 
thence, through deputations of students, to large numbers of 
congregations far and near, and to other colleges. Laus Deo. 
Surely those who notice the attitude toward revivals in which 
this book places Princeton, will “ forgive us this boasting.” 
Indeed, he seems to have found the prevailing doctrine of 
Christendom as much in his way, and in need of reconstruction 
by himself, as that of Princeton and the Confession. He says, 
p. 257: “In all my ministerial life, in every place and country 
where I have labored, I have found this difficulty,” (Princeton 
views). Yet there was some piety in the world, and, God be 
praised, has been since. We think it greatly to be regretted, 
but not wondered at, that Mr. Finney declined, as he was 
advised, to go to a theological seminary, to repair, as far as 
possible, his great lack of adequate educational preparation 
for the ministry. It would, if nothing more, have given him 
better and truer conceptions of the principles he so violently 
and constantly denounced, and preserved him from much of 
the uncharitable and divisive denunciation which detracted 
so much from the great good he accomplished, and left more or 
less evil in its track. 

. It was a natural consequence of the foregoing conditions, 
that Mr. Finney should often feel that his own mental states 
and convictions, especially in reference to those measures and 
views of his which were most offensive to others,were divinely re- 
vealed to him. Hesays he more and more “became confirmed, 
in the fact that God had led me, had taught me, had given me 
right conceptions in regard to the best manner of winning 

45 
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souls. I say God taught me; and I know it must have been 
so, for surely I never obtained these notions from man” (p. 87), 
He used even stronger language in respect to these divine rey- 
elations to him elsewhere (see p. 114). We often meet with 
this disposition to confound his great confidence in his own 
convictions or experiences with divine revelation, and to for- 
tify that confidence by such a supposed revelation of their 
truth. This became the germ—more in some of his weaker 
followers and imitators than himself—of that tendency to ex- 
alt personal impressions to the authority of divine revelations, 
which was one chief bane of the great revival of 1740, and 
had much to do with many ultraisms and, fanaticisms which 
distracted many churches reached by this influence. It also 
had to do with a certain mystical tendency which we discover 
in the later Higher Life and Perfectionist views of Mr. Finney 
and others, in which exalted spiritual states of feeling were 
made a standard of truth seemingly co-ordinate with the word 
of God. On this we have now no time to dwell, but it will 
richly repay thorough study and careful analysis. 

The “prayer of faith’ was another subject on which Mr. 
Finney preached some novel ideas—pushed much further, to 
more fanatical extremes, by inferior men—which occasioned 
great dissatisfaction and evoked earnest opposition from very 
many sober and godly men. We will not venture any defi- 
nition of it, because we do not find one so definite given 
by its advocates, that any statement we could make might not 
be questioned. But it is quite safe to say, that he severely 
criticised the ordinary prayers of Christians for spiritual 
blessings, especially for revivals and the conversion of the 
impenitent, as not being animated by a positive expectation 
or assurance of the precise things asked, in manner, form, and 
time, as asked for; and insisted on prayers more or less inspired 
by such a confidence as to the answer, as alone likely to receive 
the blessing, or entitled to be considered the prayer of faith. 
It is easy to see to what extravagances and disorders such a 
doctrine might lead in the hands of weaker and less discreet 
men. 

The introduction of the anxious seat, or some equivalent 
method of bringing the anxious and awakened to rise or take 
a particular position in religious assemblies, in order to be 
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prayed for, thus openly taking the stand before God and man 
of being committed to the pursuit of salvation, was very stren- 
uously and almost universally objected to by all who were 
known as not belonging to this particular school of revivalists. 
Indeed, if there is anything against which there is a unani- 
mous protest by the leading divines, whose letters appear in 
the appendix to Dr. Sprague’s volume, it is this, together 
with the immediate admission of those appearing to be con-* 
verted, in this or other ways, to the Lord’s Supper. The op- 
position to those measures was so wide, earnest, and persistent 
that they were generally given up for a considerable period. 
But they have eventually returned, and in recent revivals have, 
in some form, largely prevailed. And it cannot be denied 
that these measures have a kind of power in developing re- 
ligious awakening, through a rapid, if briéf, course, which gives 
them great favor with most revival preachers. Yet we think 
this procedure by no means clear of difficulties, and that the 
whole subject requires a discussion—for which we have now no 
space—before it finds its due adjustments and limitations. 

The Oneida Association of Congregational Ministers issued, 
in 1827, a pastoral letter to the churches under their care, 
warning against certain dangers and errors on the subject of 
revivals, while Mr. Finney was laboring in great awakenings 
within their bounds. They do not name any persons or com- 
munities. But Mr. Finney, in his autobiography, refers to 
the publication as aimed at himself and his measures, while . 
he strongly denies the justice of these allegations. However 
this may be, it shows what their complaints were against the 
general system which they believed to be pursued by many of 
this class of revivalists. The reader of Mr. Finney’s auto- 
biography can readily judge how far they had any basis of 
truth or verisimilitude as respects him. But our space com- 
pels us to conclude our exposition of this subject with a brief 
summary of their warnings and complaints, as spread out; in 
this letter. They objected to “calling men hard names,” 
in violation of the charge that “ the servant of the Lord must 
not strive, but be gentle unto all men, in meekness instruct- 
ing those that oppose themselves, if God, peradventure,’ will 
give them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth;” 
“making too much of favorable appearances,” whereby re- 
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ports are made of “ great, powerful revivals,’’ which afterward 
“come to little or nothing ;” “ostentation and noise,” “The 
Lord did not cry nor lift up, nor cause, his voice to be heard 
in the streets.” God was not in the earthquake, the fire, the 
strong wind, but in the still small voice. ‘ Going to particu- 
iar places to obtain the Spirit and be converted,” while neg- 
lecting God’s ministry and ordinances for this purpose in 
* their own church;” “ not- guarding against false conversions ;” 
“the hasty acknowledgment of persons as converted;” “ in. 
judicious treatment of young converts, such’ as turning them 
into exhorters and teachers,” etc.; “ suffering the feelings to 
control the judgment; giving heed to impressions, feelings, 
and supposed revelations; allowing any body and every body 
to speak and pray in promiscuous meetings, of whatever age, 
sex, qualification, or want of it; wrong ineans of exciting 
fear, as saying to the sinner, “if you don’t repent to-day you 
will be in hell to-morrow ;” ‘you are a reprobate, you are 
going right to hell;’’ trying to make people angry; studying 
harshness and abruptness of manner, in the pulpit or in pri- 
vate conversation, for the purpose of giving offense ; the affec- 
tation of familiarity with God in prayer: language of profane- 
ness, such as the frequent repetition of the name of God as an 
expletive, for want of something else to say; its use in the 
pulpit for the same purpose that it is used by the profane 
swearer, merely to give force and energy to the expression ; 
the familiar use of the words devil, hell, cursed, damned, and 
the like, with the same kind of tone and manner as they are 
commonly heard from profane lips; disregard of the distinc- 
tions of age and station, such as young men and boys saying, 
with regard to their elders and parents, “ this old hypocrite,” 
“that old apostate,” “that old veteran servant of the devil,” 
etc.; imprecations in prayer; denouncing, as enemies to re- 
vivals, those who do not approve of everything that is done; 
female prayer and exhortation in promiscuous assemblies ; 
loud groaning; speaking evil, or falling down in public or 
social worship ; taking the success of any measures as an evi- 
dence that those measures are right, and approved of God; 
disorderly and disorganizing measures, such as ministers or 
others interfering in any way in the concerns of congregations 
to which they do not belong; going into them, getting up 
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meetings, or introducing any measures under pretence of 
wishing to promote a revival, without being invited or author- 
ized to do so by the minister of that congregation; putting 
forward the younger members of the church above the elder; 
leading children to despise the authority of their parents, and 
much more of the like. It is not unlikely that, while a few of 
these things would escape reprobation now, others are exag- 
gerated, and still others are more directly due to other parties 
than Mr. Finney. But that the great and blessed work, whose 
noon-day was in 1831, was in many places more or less marred 
by influences and agencies of this kind is undeniable. That 
owing to such causes some places were turned into what Mr. 
Finney aptly calls “burnt districts” (p. 78), where for years 
little good could take root, cannot be questioned. That they 
served to distract many congregations, and drive away their 
pastors, is abundantly proved. 

The revivals of the period just reviewed, including also those 
of the first two decades of the century, begat a marvellous zeal 
and hope for the speedy triumph of religion and conversion 
of the world to Christ, which flowered out in the formation 
of those great organizations for propagating the gospel that 
adorn the century. Mr. Evarts beautifully adverted to this 
in his recent grand oration at Philadelphia. And well he 
might. His own father, JEREMIAH EVARTS, was foremost in 
these movements. Doubtless they entered much into the 
fireside conversation he heard in his childhood. The Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions was formed in 1810, and the 
other evangelical boards and agencies speedily followed. An- 
dover and Princeton Theological Seminaries were established 
and set in effective operation when the country was under- 
going the throes and exhaustion of the war of 1812; and 
the theological seminaries which have followed in their train, 
in all denominations, may be regarded as due, directly or in- 
directly, to this primary impulse. But on these things we 
have no time to dwell. 

During this era, too, the Temperance Reformation, begin- 
ning about the year 1825, on the basis of total abstinence from 
distilled liquors, and proceeding, years afterward, to the plat- 
form of total abstinence from whatever can intoxicate as a 
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beverage, was inaugurated and made prodigious strides, bring- 
ing in its train inestimable blessings to the church and society. 
In its early days it was largely carried forward by traveling 
agents. In its wake started a numerous progeny of other 
specialties of philanthropic, moral, or religious reform, also 
propagated by special traveling ‘agents; all which, joined to 
the agents then employed by regular benevolent and mission- 
ary societies, each feeling that he had an indefeasible right to 
enter and operate in every congregation, and not a few to de- 
nounce, as enemies of righteousness, those ministers who de- 
nied them admission, made such a fierce raid upon the proper 
functions and prerogatives of the ministry, that it became 
necessary for the latter to contend for their very life and posi- 
tion, and for the proper pre-eminence and stability of the 
church and its ordinances, against the usurpations and irrup- 
tions of these irresponsible and non-ecclesiastical intruders 
upon their proper sphere and office; as also against similar 
demands of itinerant evangelists and professional revivalists, 
or pseudo-revivalists, to take command of their flocks without 
their consent. In this contest the ministry and church at 
length prevailed, and had some years of stability and peaceful 
growth. “ Having rest, they were edified; and walking in the 
fear of God and comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multi- 
plied” (Acts ix: 3). But, meanwhile, great wrecks were 
caused; churches were distracted; ministers set afloat ; and 
pastorates in many quarters came to be styled “ rotary.” 

A striking illustration of the evil referred to, we find ina 
a communication of Mrs. G. W. Thomson in the N. Y. Evan- 
gelist of July 6, 1876. The scene is in the frontier regions of 
Western NewYork, in 1825, and one of the ministers con- 
cerned her ewn father. She says: 


‘“*Mr. and Mrs. Bushnell left a name as a sweet savor among the people 
for whom they so long labored in Vernon. All these men, tried and true, 
who_had made the waste places glad, were set afloat soon after the great re- 
vival of 1825, and thus were to enjoy the fruit of their labors from afar. A 
notion crept in, disappointing alike to them and their successors, and par- 
ticularly so to the churches, that if separated from the early pastors, and 
younger men were employed, the church would surely enjoy a continuous 
revival. In new-born zeal, so precious a boon was to be secured at all haz- 
ards. O.d ties, covenant obligations, or even pecuniary burdens, were ob- 
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stacles not to be thought of for a moment. The most fitting, though 
humbling sequel, was the subsequent frank avowal, We were in error.* 
Before leaving this subject, we wish to call attention to two 
facts, which will go to show that whatever may have been the 
continued and prolonged extravagances of other professional 





* The following, from the pen of ‘ Wyoming,” in the same journal of July 27th, 
tells its own story with equal emphasis: 

«Two things made me reluctant to unite with the Presbytery of Genesee when I 
went to Perry, viz.: my personal attachments, and my dislike to entering a church in 
the situation of the Presbyterian church at that time. It was just after the exscind- 
ingact. The air was full of the sounds of battle To the lover of peace there was 
nothing to draw one in that direction, Nor were truth and righteousness altogether 
on one side. There were serious evils existing among the churches in the region. 
With some of them I early became acquainted. Soon after I commenced my min- 
istry there were indications of a revival At that time Littlejohn, a member of the 
Presbytery of Angelica, Synod of Genesee, was holding a meeting in Dansville, pro- 
ductive of no little excitement. The pastor of the church there, Rev. E. H. Walker, 
and many of its members decidedly opposed his course ; others as warmly favored 
it, Some in Perry decided to secure his labors among them. My consent was 
asked to the invitation. The reply was that I was not sufficiently acquainted with 
him or his work to act intelligenily. He was invited to visit in Perry for the pur- 
pose of learning his views and methods, The family by whom he was entertained 
had formerly lived in Dansville, and their relatives were among his strongest sup- 
porters there. At family worship, the morning after his arrival, his prayer alounded 
in irreverence and presumption. The family consisted of some eight or ten, each 
of whom was prayed for by name, except the domestic, who was alluded to as ‘ this 
other one,’ with the sentence interjected, ‘you know her name, I don’t.’ 

During the day I had a long interview with him. We talked upon subjects that 
drew him out, and the more I learned of his sentiments and measures, the less con- 
fidence I had in him and his efforts, On the agency of the Spirit in renewing the 
heart, I remember he illustrated his thoughts by a figure common to him, he said, in 
the pulpit: ‘*The Lord screws the sinner up, and up, and up, until if he gave 
another turn to the screw, snap would go his free-agency !’”” O! the crudeness and 
the coarseness which that interview brought to light! When asked what was the 
conclusion concerning his coming to Perry, the answer was: “That depends en- 
tirely upon the church; but if Littlejohn comes, little Joseph will go.” 

Subsequently I learned that the Presbytery of Ontario, a few months before this, 
had taken the following action: ‘ The attention of presbytery having been called to 
the subject of the efforts of evangelists, and of the Rev Mr. Littlejohn in particu- 
lar, within our bounds, after mature deliberation, believe that they owe it to them- 
selves and the churches under their care to make a full and decided expression of 
their views on the subject; therefore, resolved (1) That we regard his preaching, 
his efforts in meetings of inquiry, and his general course, as calculated to bring the 
gospel ministry into disrepute, to multiply spurious conversions, and to undermine 
the stability of the church; (2) That the churches under our care be affectionately 
and earnestly advised to discountenance all efforts calculated to increase or perpetu- 
ate such irregularities, from whatever source they may proceed.’ ” 
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revivalists, Mr. Finney greatly modified his tone in reference 
to some of those matters which had awakened wide disapproba- 
tion and loud complaint. 

Dr. S. C. Aiken, then of Utica, N. Y., whose congregation 
was the theatre of some of the greatest and most successful of 
Mr. Finney’s early revival preaching and measures, and who 
was then in friendly codperation with him, wrote thus to Dr. 
Beecher in Aprii, 1827: ‘“ I think he used too frequently the 
word ‘ devil’ and harsh expressions, but he is greatly reformed, 
and I apprehend that reading the very quotations which you 
make from Edwards on Revivals was the means of his reforma- 
tion. Until he came to my house (at Utica) he had never read 
the book, and here it was frequently in his hands during the 
revival, also other volumes of that great writer, and he spoke 
of them with rapture. Indeed, next to the Bible, no book was 
so much in my family as Edwards on Revivals and On the Af- 
fections.” (Autobiography of Lyman Beecher, Vol. 1., p. 91.) 
This we apprehend to be largely true; yet we find him, as late 
as 1830, in Rochester, telling the impenitent that “ all their 
unbelief was nothing but a blasphemous charging of God with 
lying.” (Autobiography, p. 365.) On the opposite page, however, 
we find, instead of the statement, that influence of the Spirit 
in conversion is merely that of moral suasion, which had been 
usual with him (pp. 317—18-95), the following language, much in 
the style of Nettleton: “Sinners were taught, that without 
the divine teaching and influence, it is certain from their de- 
praved state that they never would be reconciled to God, and 
yet, that their want of reconciliation was simply their own hard- 
ness of heart, or the stubbornness of their own wills, so that 
their dependence upon the Spirit of God is no excuse for their 
not being Christians at once.” 

The other point which demands notice is, that Mr. Finney 
gives an account of his having a ‘“‘new and enlarged experi- 
ence”’ after the death of his wife, and during his second winter 
in Boston in 1843, where he never appears to have found a 
very congenial or responsive atmosphere. He had ‘come to 
the Hopkinsian state of resignation to the will of God, whether 
it appointed him to salvation or perdition. His own soul, too, 
became “too full of the subject to preach anything except a 
full and present salvation in the Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘“Ispent 
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nearly all the remaining part of the winter, till I was obliged to 
return home, in instructing the people in regard to the ful- 
ness there is in Christ. But I found that I preached over the 
heads of the majority of the people. They did not understand 
me” (pp. 378-9). This will sound strange to Presbyterians, 
and to the babes in Christ, who have been taught this fulness 
of Christ by Mr. Moody, as the basis of the very rudiments of 
Christian experience. 

But we can understand and joyfully sympathize with Mr. 
Finney in his statement: “I have felt since that a religious 
freedom, a religious buoyancy, and delight in God, and in his 
work, a steadiness of faith, a Christian liberty, and overflowing 
love, that I had only experienced occasionally before.” We 
can well believe him, and do not doubt that it added mellow- 
ness and sweetness to his religious tone, while we are quite 
sure that not the fewest of those enjoying this type of experi- 
ence are those whose doctrinal sentiments Mr. Finney so often 
and severely impugns. 

We must bring this discussion, already much too prolonged, 
to a close with a bare reference to the subsequent great revi- 
val years, which, while blessed with celestial visitations of large 
and blessed magnitude, present little of a singular or dubious 
nature requiring discussion. 

That of 1843 was in some quarters largely connected with 
that vulgar form of Second Adventism, known as Millerism, or 
the doctrine of one Miller, who taught that the second coming 
of Christ was immediately at hand, and would certainly occur 
on some particular day of that year. 

There can be no doubt that the fear that this might prove 
true, served to bring many minds face to face with such sub- 
jects as judgment and retribution, heaven and hell, and thus 
helped to deepen and widen the salutary religious concern that 
was spreading through the country. It is a strong illustration 
of the truth, that great errors may sometimes be the occasion 
of fixing attention on the solemn and soul-saving truths with 
which they are some way associated, and which otherwise were 
left “bed-ridden in the dormitory of the soul.” This is no 
reason for preaching and sanctioning errors which are always, 
and in the long run must be, pernicious to the soul, whose only 
proper aliment is truth. And it is a striking proof, that it is no 
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evidence of the truth of questionable doctrines or measures, 
that they are sometimes followed by religious excitements, 
which, if genuine, are due to the truth associated with them, 
and if spurious, are only what have attended the proclamation 
and use of the grossest forms of religious error, pagan and 
Christian, in all ages. ; 

The revival of 1857-8 was very extensive and pervading. It 
was closely connected with the commercial panic and business 
prostration of that year, which so widely led those who were 
losing treasures on earth to lay up treasures in heaven. Such 
periods of general depression in business have often been at- 
tended with powerful revivals. Nearly all the great revivals 
we have been considering were, in a degree, traceable to some 
general gioom and depression in regard to things temporal as 
one immediate instrumental cause. Dr. N. W. Taylor once 
told the writer he had never been able to make much impres- 
sion upon the people of his charge, except when they were “ on 
their backs” with some great worldly disappointment. The re- 
vival of 1857-8 was largely promoted by lay-agency and by 
prayer-meetings conducted by laymen, but not with any antag- 
onism to or from the clergy, who helped and guided it to most 
happy results, and seldom with any sort of bitterness left be- 
hind. It was computed that fifty thousand or more were added 
to the churches as its fruits. 

Of the great revivals of 1875-6, which formed the glorious 
close of the last, and beginning of the new century, the chiefest 
glory indeed of our Centennial year, it is less necessary to 
speak, as they are familiar to all. Although the most con- 
spicuous agents in them have been the lay evangelists, Moody 
and Sankey, through their labors in the two largest cities of 


the country, yet the great work through the land has, from the 


sheer impossibility of their presence in two places at the same 
moment, been carried forward chiefly under the lead of the pas- 
tors, seconded by the officers and membership of the churches. 
This is as it ever should, and, indeed, must, be in all heaithy 
church progress—all increase with the increase of God. The 
work of these evangelists in New York and Philadelphia did 
not interfere with, it only assisted, genuine work of this sort in 
particular congregations, while it more largely than ordinary 
agencies reached the unevangelized. The teaching and tone 
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of Mr. Moody have been singularly scriptural and sound, his 
spirit earnest and loving, his attitude toward the stated minis- 
try always brotherly and helpful, never harsh or injurious; * 
his measures and methods, with rare exceptions, judicious and 
safe. The position of him and Mr. Sankey as laymen gives 
them a more unfettered access to all denominations than if 
they were ministers of any one. This is all that can be saidin 
behalf of their taking so high and permanent a position as 
Christian teachers and preachers, without the sanctions, guards, 
and responsibilities of ordination, and ordination vows. The 
whole question of the proper extent and limits of lay agency 
in Christian teaching and evangelism has thus a new element 
of complexity. It is brought to the front by these remarkable 
and idiosyncratic cases, and is further than ever from solution. 
It must soon be thoroughly discussed. God grant that any 
train of followers and imitators that may arise, may be gifted 
with their knowledge and wisdom, their love and humility, their 
power and disposition to utter sound speech that cannot be 
condemned, and that these brethren may be honored to achieve, 
under God, blessed results in the tuture, of which the past are 
but the dawn and the earnest. 

We only add in conclusion, that with such cause of thanks- 
giving for the revivals in the past which have given so much 
life and growth to the church, and with ardent hopes and 
prayers for their continuance and enlargement hereafter, we 
deem it important to guard against the tendency so to de- 
pend upon such occasional excitements, and the conscious 
beginnings and visible tokens of religious experience which 
they develop, as to undervalue the permanent ordinances 
of the church, and the due training of children in the Chris- 
tian life, according to the inner significance of infant baptism 
and of our standards. This is the great reliance for church 
increase and a “holy generation.” Whatever additions may 
come from without, experience shows that even religious 
excitements find their most enduring and exemplary fruits 





* We cannot, however, give the same commendation to some young people who, 
aping Mr. Moody, think they have found a patent way of effecting conversion, 
which warrants them in assuming airs of contempt over pastors and eminent min- 
isters. ; 
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among those previously well instructed in the doctrines, and 
trained, as far as may be, to the duties of religion. Without 
such material to operate upon, religious excitements would 
produce only stony-ground conversions, which quickly wither 
away under the smiting heats of temptation. With such 
material even the most distempered religious excitements are 
the occasion of bringing many to a decision to walk in those 
ways of God to which their Christian training has or ought to 
have led them.* The great revival of the last century began in 





* Mr, Finney, for the most part, had such materials, as he somewhere states, pre- 
pared by previous instruction and training, as the subjects of the awakenings occur- 
ring under his preaching. To this much of his best success was largely due. We 
take the following from an article in the Messenger of June 28th, by S. N. C.: 

“ The following item has appeared in the religious papers credited to the Northern 
Christian Advocate, an accredited organ of the Methodist Episcopal Church : 

‘In the fourteen years the whole church reported 2,072,686 probationers ; these 
made 509,316 members, being about twenty-two in one hundred! 7. ¢., of 2,072,686 
(only ) 509,316 were in the church at the end of one year, and 1,587,370 lost, more 
than the whole number of members in the church in 1872; 7, ¢., in fourteen years 
the Methodist Episcopal Church lost more converts than would make another 
church equal in numbers to herself, with several hundred thousand to spare! If 
this is not spiritual prodigality in labor and souls, we know not what could be. 

“He (Prof. Dabney) informs us, that in canvassing the results of the wide-spread 
excitement which convulsed the Presbyterian churches of the Valley of Virginia (of 
which he gives us a general account), several years after the event, they were found 
to be distressing in the extreme, fully similar, we may say, to the statistics furnished 
us above. He tells us of one case, the Rev. Mr. Morrison, who, the year previous 
to the excitement, had rejoiced in the privilege of gathering one hundred souls into 
his congregation, in the quiet manner then common in the Presbyterian Church; 
That upon the close of this harvest, he had remarked to his session, that they had 
now worked in all the prepared material, and that they were not entitled to expect 
further additions at that time, but that for the next year or two, after seeking the 
growth and edification of those already in the church, the burden of their labor 
would be to prepare new material by household, Sabbath-school, and catechetical in- 
struction. In this state of feeling and expectation, they were visited by the 
‘* revivalists,” and to their surprise and, for the time being, their great joy, another 
hundred was speedily added to his congregation. 

“‘ Upon the occasion of the review, he testified that of the first hundred all but three 
or four had run well; of the last hundred all but about five had lapsed. He at- 
tributed the failure, in the case of the last hundred to the fact, that they were wz- 
prepared material. , 

“Here, we imagine, we have the answerto the question propounded above, From 
seventy to seventy-five per cent. of the reported conversions during the fourteen 
years in the Methodist Episcopal Church were unprepared material, and in the 
nature of the case, as witnessed by the ages of the church, could not be expected to 
stand fast.” 
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the attempt to work out of the dead formalism, into which 
the perversion and abuse of the permanent ordinances of 
the church in this respect had run. Let us see to it that, 
in recovering from it, we do not go to the opposite extreme, 
and lose all adequate sense of the privilege and duty of 
bringing up the children of the covenant, not as aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel and strangers to the covenants 
of promise, but in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; 
that for the heresy of baptismal regeneration, real or hypothet- 
ical, we do not substitute the coarse heresy of making some 
outward “ bodily exercise” of our own invention—of rising, 
sitting, or standing—the birth-throe, or symbol, or credential of 
entrance into the kingdom of Heaven. Ritualism in essence may 
come under one form as well as another, in the evangelical as well 
as in the avowedly ritualistic church. In every way there is a vast 
deal of sound, practical, and theoretical divinity in the stanza, 
Not all the outward forms on earth, 
Nor rites that God has given, 


Nor will of man, nor blood, nor birth, 
Can raise a soul to heaven. 


We have already found occasion to notice the tendency 
to legalism, and insufficient attention to the person, the 
atonement, the forensic and objective righteousness of Christ, 
as distinguished from his subjective and inward work of 
sanctification, which deformed some former revivals, so that 
their subjects were Jong in attaining, if they ever attained, the 
buoyant sense of adoption, and of standing fast in that liberty 
wherewith Christ walketh free. The danger is now in the 
opposite direction. The fulness of Christ is abundantly pre- 
sented in recent revivals. But whether true sanctification 
as the fruit of that justification is adequately defined and 
insisted on; whether there is not danger of that Antinomian 
tendency, which consists in the hope of being saved zm and 
not from sin, we think deserving of serious, critical, and prayer- 
ful consideration. The adversary of souls, if he cannot prevent 
revivals, is ever striving to corrupt and pervert them. He 
puts on the guise of an angel of light, when he connot suc- 
cessfully expose his true character as a roaring lion. Let us 
beware lest, as he beguiled Eve through his subtility, even so 
we be corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ. 
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Art. VIII.—RECENT GERMAN WORKS ON APOLO. 
GETICS.* 


By Henry B. SMITH. 


Ir is only within a generation that Apologetics has become recog- 
nized as a distinct department of theology, and treated as an organized 
whole. And it is chiefly in Germany that its distinctive nature and 
definition, its method and relation to other branches, have been fully 
discussed. Planck, in his Zxtroduction to the Theological Sciences,+ 
first assigned to it a definite place in the sphere of theology, putting 
it, however, strangely enough, under the head of exegetical theology. 

Schleiermacher, in his epoch-making treatise, entitled A Short Ex- 
hibit of Theological Study, published in the first volume of his Com- 
plete Works,f first assigned to Apologetics the leading place in the 
organism of the different departments of theology—as a preparatory 
discipline for all the rest, and having to do with the fundamental 
principles of theology. In this sense it is equivalent to fundamental 
theology ; and has for its object the investigation of all the ideas, 
facts, and truths which logically or historically precede‘the system of 
theology proper, or Christian dogmatics, strictly so called. This isa 
broad and comprehensive view of the subject; but, as thus defined, it 
neglects too much what has always been considered as the chief ob- 
ject of Apologetics, that is, the specific defense of religion, especially 
of the Christian religion, against objections—the vindication of the 
absolute and final authority of Christianity as the highest and best sys- 


‘tem of truth forman. Accordingly, few have followed Schleiermacher 


in giving so wide a scope to Apologetics; though almost all recent 
writers find a specific position for it in the encyclopedia of theology. 
Tholuck (in his Vermischte Schriften, Bd. I., p. 149, sq.) and some 
others denied that it could be treated fully, as a whole, by itself ; for 
the general reason, that all the doctrines, facts, and truths of both 
natural and revealed religion, have, and must have, their apologetic 
side; they can all be assailed, and must all be defended; but this, 
they say, should be done in detail, rather than by grouping all to- 





* See our REVIEW for July, p. 479, where the titles are given of several recent 
German works on Apologetics. 


+ Planck, Einleitung in die theologischen Wissenschaften, Vol. I., 23 271-362. 


t Schleiermacher, Kurze Darstellung des theologischen Studiums: Sammtl. Werke, 
Abthlg, I., Bd. I., 3 39. 
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gether. In any case, the materials with which Apologetics has to do 
must be taken from ‘some or all of the other departments of theology. 

And if its office be to reply in detail to all the specific objections, and 
to establish the truth of the assailed positions, of course it is an end- 
less work, and would defy all attempts at a proper classification. But 
it is not to be, nor has it been, so understood. Very generally stated, 
it may be said that Apologetics comprises what has previously been 
published under the two great heads of natural theology, on the one 
hand, and of the evidences of Christianity on the other. And the 
chief problem and question has been to bring these two under one 
department, or under one definition ; also including the general prin- 
ciples and questions that come up in the modern philosophies of his- 
tory and religion, as well as the substance of the investigations con- 
tained in the introductions to the Old and New Testament. The 
facts of ethnology, and of primeval and prehistoric history—even the 
investigations of natural science, and the principles of anthropology, 
and of ethics, have also come to constitute a part of the materials 
of which Apologetics must make use.* So that we have here mani- 
festly a pretty broad field ; and the question is, whether it can be 
fairly and profitably cultivated with a scientific unity of idea and 
design. 

Another, though a somewhat secondary question, is, to which di- 
vision of the general encyclopedia of theology shall Apologetics be 
allotted. Nobody would now think of following Planck in putting it 
under exegetical theology. Only a part of its materials can be 
claimed as giving it a position under historical theology ; but it com- 
prises much more than this, especially when we bring into view the 
modern and urgent conflicts of Christianity with materialism and pan- 
theism. It must then come under either systematic or practical 
theology, or have a place by itself. 

Dr. Delitzsch,; in his System of Apologetics, assigned it to prac- 
tical theology, since it has to do with the practical work and progress 
of the church (as has preaching). It cannot well be put under any 
one department. But Dr. Delitzsch’s own treatment of the subject 
is quite like that of a work on systematic theology; it is made up 
almost wholly of dogmatic material. 

Dr. Diisterdieck,f in his able articles on this question, also contends 





* See PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, July, 1876, pp. 494-6. 
ft System der Christlichen Apologetik, 1869 


{ In Jahrbitcher f. deutsche Theologie, 1866, on the Idea and Encyclopedic Po- 
sition of Apologetics. 
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for practical theology as the proper rubric under which Apologetics 
is to be put, on the ground that Apologetics, etymologically, is the 
theory of apology, just as homiletics is the theory of sermonizing, and 
so comes under the head of practice and art, rather than of system or 
theory. But this seems to be too narrow a view of its nature and 
functions. It does not merely tell us how all vindication is to be con- 
ducted; how Christianity is to be scientifically defended ; but it also 
defends it; and not only defends it, but tries to establish its truth and 
authority. As Baumstark (Apologetik, p. 29) well remarks: ‘Apolo- 
getics, as the scientific proof of the absolutism of the Christian reli- 
gion, as a whole, cannot be assigned to a single division of the system 
of theology, but is to prepare the ground for the whole of theology. 
Hence it has its place in the introduction to the whole system, as 
proposed by Schleiermacher.” It is treated of by Pelt in his Encyclo- 
pedia under the general caption of the “Doctrine of Theological 
Principles; or, Fundamental Theology.” The objection to this is, 
that its materials are so largely taken from church history, exegesis, 
etc, that it must needs come after these. It would seem, then, that 
we must either make a distinct head for it, introductory to all the 
departments of theology, or else assign a place (as Hagenbach does) 
introductory to systematic theology. ‘The latter is, perhaps, the most 
convenient arrangement for teaching, even though it be not free from 
all logical objections. 

To return to the general idea of Apologetics. It was defined by 
Sack* (in the first really important and systematic work on the sub- 
ject after Schleiermacher’s scheme was propounded) as that branch o1 
theology (‘‘ theological discipline”’) “which treats of the ground of 
the Christian religion as divine fact.” He distinguishes between the 
ideal and real sides of Christianity; and assigns the former (the ideal) 
to systematic theology, while the latter (the real) is the proper sub- 
ject of Apologetics—having to do with the actuatty of Christianity; 
so preparing the way for dogmatics. This seems (as Baumstark says, 
p. 2) to separate the ideal and the real too much; and Apologetics, 
as a matter of fact, has to do with a good deal more than the external 
history of Christianity. And Sack himself concedes, that ‘the ideal 
side, or the doctrine, can never be considered without relation to the 
real, historical basis; and that, in Apologetics, though the main subject- 
matter be the real side of Christianity, yet this can never be treated 
without reference to the idealelement.’”’ His further treatment of the 
materials of Apologetics is, in fact, rather doctrinal than historical; for 





* K. H. Sack, Christliche Apologetik. Hamburg, 1829. 2d Ed., 1841. 
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his chief headings are ‘‘ Redemption,” ‘ Life,’ and “ Perfection;” 
and these subjects are taken from Christian theory and life, rather 
than from Christian history. 

The Roman Catholic divine, Drey,* in his work, entitled Apologetics 
as the Scientific Evidence of the Divinity of Christianity in its Manifes- 
tation, defines Apologetics as ‘‘ the Philosophy of the Christian Reve- 
lation, and of its History.” He is the representative of a class of Ger- 
man Catholic divines who felt the influence of the philosophy of 
Schelling, in its later form, in its opposition to the Hegelian logic; 
and who were led to lay the chief stress on the positive historical ele- 
ments of the Christian system. Christianity, they said, is primarily 
historical fact; and theology should also be historical and positive in 
its fundamental character. Yet it can not be merely historical; it 
is rather a philosophy of the history—a scientific shaping and defense 
of the Christian church and religion. ‘lo this definition and treat- 
ment of the subject it has been well objected, that it brings the whole 
of Apologetics under the head of the philosophy of religion; it ceases 
to be a part of theology, and becomes a branch of philosophy. Asa 
philosophy of religion, Drey’s work contains valuable materials, 
shaped with learning and ability. It handles a part of the theme, 
but does not give a clear and full view of the whole of the science. 
Apologetics includes, to a certain extent, the philosophy of religion; 
but it has also a wider as well as a more specific scope. 

Of the Christian Apologetics on an Anthropological Basis, by Pastor 
Christian Edward Baumstark,+ only the first volume has been pub- 
lished. It differs from the other works on this subject chiefly in its 
method, as indicated by the title. ‘The author takes the ground (én 
the Method of Apolcgetics, pp. 3°-36), that while the historical 
method has been chiefly followed, the psychological is the only satis- 
factory and final one. ‘The historical method tries to show that the 
Christian religion is, and by its history is proved to be, the true re- 
ligion for man. ‘The psychological method, on the other hand, starts 
with the individual, and shows that Christianity completely corres- 
ponds to the religious capacity and the religious needs of man. It is 
a merit of Baumstark’s work that it emphasizes the latter point, and 
vindicates its necessity. But the fact is, that every apologetic work 
must, in some way, more or less consciously combine both methods. 





* Apologetik als Wissenschaftliche Nachweisung der Giittlichkeit des Cb~isten- 
thums in seiner Erscheinung. Mainz, 3 Bde., 1844-1847. 

t Christliche Apologetik auf anthropologischer Grundlage. Bd. I Frankfurt 
a. m, 1872. 
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Even in the oldest apologetic literature, as Baumstark concedes, we 
have examples of both—the Preparatio Evangelica and Demonstratio 
Evangelica of Eusebius, and the De Civitate Det of Augustine, standing 
more on the historical ground ; while the psychological method pre- 
dominates in Tertullian’s treatise, De Zestimonio Anime naturaliter 
Christiane, and in the Clementine Homilies. 

On this psychological basis, the general scheme of Apologetics, as 
propounded by Baumstark, is the following: First of all, in opposition 
to materialism and pantheism, he proposes, by “ anthropological in- 
vestigations,” to evince and exhibit man’s native religious capacities 
and endowments ; then to show how far this natural religious basis 
reaches, and where this development has its limits, which require to be 
supplemented by a special revelation. ‘Thus the foundation is secured 
which bears up all the rest. In the second part he reviews the history 
of the non-Christian religions—those “ outside of’? Christianity—to see 
whether, and how far, this native religious bias is manifested in them, 
and whether they can, and do, satisfy man’s religious cravings. ‘The 
third part is to give the proof, that man finds in Christianity alone the 
full satisfaction for his religious needs. The first two parts are well and 
fairly treated in the first volume of this work; the third part is not 
yet published. The utmost that seems to be possible, or accom- 
plished, by this ‘‘ anthropological method,” is to prove that man isa 
religious being; that religion is a necessity of human nature; and that 
in the Christian religion man’s religious longing and needs find their 
highest development and satisfaction. 


The most important and, on the whole, the ablest of these recent 
German works is the treatise of Dr. J. H. A. Ebrard,* Apologetics ; 
The Scientific Vindication of Christianity, 2 Parts, 1874-5. The au- 
thor is best known outside of Germany by his Scientific Criticism of 
the Evangelical History (3d edition, 1868, 1241 pages), at first written 
in reply to Strauss’s life of Jesus, but afterward extended in scope so 
as to exhibit the unity and harmony of the four Gospels in a thorough 
and satisfactory manner. Bleek assigns it a very high place among the 
works on that subject. Ebrard’s Dogmatics, too, in two volumes, gives 
a comprehensive outline of systematic theology, chiefly from the Re- 
formed point of view, though his Calvinism is of a moderate caste. It 
is one of the more useful works for students of theology, and has been 
used as a text-book in some of the Reformed institutions. His Afolo- 
getics has still higher claims to attention, as showing the results of wide 





* Apologetik. Wissenschaftliche Rechtfertigung des Christenthums. Von J. H. 
A. Ebrard, Dr. phil. et theol. 2 Theile, Giitersloh, 1874-5. 
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and protracted studies, and making an excellent attempt to collect the 
somewhat heterogeneous materials of this new discip/ina into a syste- 
matic form. He says in the preface to the first part : 

‘For several years I have had a growing conviction that the 
coming ministers of the gospel must enter more thoroughly into the in- 
vestigations, questions, and principles of the natural sciences, if they 
would be in a condition to contend victoriously against the anti-Chris- 
tian tendencies of the times.”’ ‘* These considerations determined me, 
in the winter of 1872-3, to deliver a course of academic lectures, to 
which I gave the only partially adequate name of Apologetics, in order 
to fit it into the Schema of the traditional departments of theology. My 
hearers were theological students. I could, likewise, have wished that 
there might have been an equal number of students of medicine; for 
I well know the severe internal struggles through which a young man, 
educated as a Christian, must pass when he enters upon the study of 
medicine or the natural sciences.”’ He adds, that though he has always 
to some extent pursued the study of the natural sciences, yet for the 
purpose of these lectures he engaged in renewed investigations, and he 
claims that in the present work he stands upon the basis of the assured 
results of present scientific investigations—distinguishing between what 
is certain and what ismerely hypothetical; and examining with special 
critical care the consequences drawn from these hypotheses in respect 
to supersensuous or supernatural subjects. He further claims, that this 
criticism of the hypotheses of naturalists is not made from the stand- 
point of an abstract, @ priori, metaphysics. ‘‘ Whoever will take the 
pains,” he says, “‘to read my book, will at once discern that my 
philosophical method is realistic throughout ; I start from observed 
facts, and go forward step by step with painstaking care; I endeavor 
to lay at the basis of my investigation the complete series of the facts.” 

In the Introduction to this work, Dr. Ebrard proceeds to an exami- 
nation of the main preliminary questions as to the nature, scope, and 
place of Apologetics as a scientific vindication of Christianity. ‘To 
bring these questions fairly before our readers, we can not do better 
than to give a translation, with slight abridgments, of the whole of 
this introduction. 


INTRODUCTION TO EBRARD’S APOLOGETICS. 


§1. Apologetics or Apology.—In giving this work the title of Apodo- 
getics, according to modern usage, and not Apology, as the fathers of 
the church called it, I am not without justification. And yet, before 
we ask, What is Apologetics ? we must examine and decide the pre- 
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vious question, Whether there is such ascience as Apologetics ? Accord- 
ing to the verbal interpretation, Apologetics is the science of the 
amodoysia@at, that is, the science or disciplina, which examines the 
nature of defense (or vindication), that is, the essential characteristics 
of the apologetic procedure, and thence deduces the correct method. 
According to this Apologetics is related to Apology, as is theory to 
practice ; that is, it is a relation analogous to that of homiletics. to 
preaching, of liturgics to worship, of catechetics to catechising, etc. But 
here we encounter a fact which makes us hes‘tate, and demands a more 
thorough analysis. For while in the above-named theoretical depart- 
ments of theo!ogy we always sharply distinguish between theory and 
practice, doctrine and application, so that homiletics never goes over 
into homilies, nor liturgics into liturgies, we never, on the other hand, 
see, nor can we conceive of, an Apologetics which does not go right 
over into and become an Apology. In the military art the theory of the 
defense (¢. g. of a country or a fortress) is clearly distinguished from 
the act of defending ; in the sphere of Christian theo!ogy, Apologetics 
is never limited to the theory ; it does not merely tell us what the de- 
fense should be, but it is the scientific vindication itself. 


§ 2. Apologetics a Science.—I\t is not difficult to see the reason of 
this. The above noted separation of theory and practice has no place 
whatever excepting in the sphere of ecclesiastical action, where theology 
becomes a practical art. ‘The rules of such ecclesiastical action are de- 
rived from theological science, but they cannot, without practice, be so 
appropriated as to become a capacity or an art. It is wholly otherwise 
in the defense of the truth of Christianity. It may, indeed, find a place 
within different branches of church activity—for example, we may have 
Apo'ogetics in sermons and pastoral care, in catechizing, in the work 
of foreign and domestic missions, but Apologetics as such does not 
come under any of these ecclesiastical acts, it forms no part of church 
action, but it is essentially a scientific work. 

It is only a scientific vindication of the truth of Christianity which de- 
serves to-be called a defense (an Apology), for the last end or aim of 
the so-called Apologetics is not to impart a capacity for action, but knowl- 
edge, viz., a recognition (know‘edge) of the truth of Christianity. The 
name Apologetics does not seem to be exactly fitted, or it is only half 
fitted, to denote this. What the word exacily denotes, that is, the science 
of defense in general, would be only a very empty and formal discipJine. 
For as to defense in the abstraci, nothing more can be said than what 
might be embraced in a very few formal and general conceptions. Every 
defense is determined by the character of the object to be defended ; 
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a fortress is to be defended otherwise than a chessman, a mathematical 
theorem otherwise than a philological thesis, and both of these in a 
different way from an ethical postulate. Christian Apologetics now has 
for its object the defense of Christianity; for, according to usage, by 
Christian Apologetics we do not understand instructions as to how any 
given object may be defended in a Christian way, but instruction in 
the way in which Christianity is tobe defended. ‘‘ Christian ” here 
designates the object and not the quality; *‘ Christian Apologetics ” is 
equivalent to ‘‘ Apologetics of Christianity,” that is, it is the Science 
of the Apology of Christianity. 


§ 3. Mature of Apologetics—And thus we are Jed to conc’ude that 
there is, at least, a relative justification for retaining the designation 
‘Christian Apologetics.” Between it and a mere “ Apology ” there still 
remains a difference, though a flowing one. For, Apologetics consid- 
ered as the science of the defense of Christiani.y is to be distinguished 
from a mere Apology as such, in both its principles and method. There 
are apologies, oral cr written, which are designed to reply to some 
definite objections made against Christianity, each of which may re- 
quire something special in the method ; thus Justin Martyr directed both 
of his Apologies against a series of definite single attacks. Such a de- 
fense may be admirable as an Apology, and on this very account, one- 
sided and inadequate as Apologetics. Christian Apologetics must then 
be distinguished from mere Apology by the fact, that its ; rocedure and 
method are not determined by casual attacks made at some particular 
time, but by its deriving its method of defense, and consequently the de- 
fense itself, from the essential nature of Christianity. Every Apologetics 
is Apology, but every Apology is not Apologetics. Apologetics, in fine, 
is that science which infers from the zamost nature of Christianity 
what classes of attacks are in general Aossib/e, what different sides of 
Christian truth are liable to be attacked, and what fa/se principles are at 
the basis of these attacks. Apologetics is the Science of the Defense of 
the Truth of Christianity. 


Nore.—Hiannell (Svadien und Krittken, 1843, 3) defines Apologetics as “ the 
science of the common ground of the church and of theology,’’ but this is no defi- 
nition, for this ground is Christ, and Apologetics would then be the science of 
Christ. The definition of the Roman Catholic theologian, Drey (in the work above 
cited), represents Apologetics in a way which is formally false, as “ the Philosophy 
of the Christian Revelation and of its History.” Philosophising about some given 
object (as about revelation in general), and even about an object of faith, is, indeed, 
possible (this is indirectly denied by Baumstark—see below), and it can also take 
on an apologetic character, and every true Apologetics must also proceed philo- 
sophically, not empirically, so that for substance Drey’s definition is not so far from 
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the mark; but in form (formally) it is incorrect, because instead of developing the 

idea of Apologetics, it only names one of the means of which Apologetics has to 

make use. Lechler’s definition is better, viz. : “‘ the scientific proof that the Chris- 

tian religion is the absolute religion.” (Ueber den Begriff der Apologetik, Studien 

und Kritiken, 1839, 3.) Only this says too little, for Apologetics is not merely the 

evidence, but the science of the evidence of the truth of Christianity. Then, too, 

the idea of the “ adso/ute religion ” introduces something foreign to the object, just 

as in the title to Drey’s work the phase “ divinity of Christianity ” is too specific. 

For the question is simply this: Is what Christianity says of itself true or false ?' 
If this is decided, everything else about its absoluteness or divinity follows of 
course. Chr. Ed. Baumstark (‘ Christl. Apologetik auf anthropologischer Grund- 

lage, Frankf.-a.-m., 1872’) contests the position that ‘* Apologetics is the scieace 

of Apology,” and defines it as “ the scientific defense of Christianity as the abso- 

lute religion.” Apologetics, as we have seen, comes to this, and I have, therefore, 

put the two as equivalent in the title of my book, but this is not a definition. 
Baumstark himself afterward recognizes the fact, that Apologetics, in distinction 
from an Apology, has to defend Christianity not merely on one or another side, 
but on all conceivable sides. This can be done only when Apologetics deduces 
from the very essence of Christianity the Josst4/e attacks upon it, and thus becomes 
the science of the defense of the truth of Christianity. 


§ 4. The Twofold Office of Apologetics.— Christianity, according 
to its own original and documentary declaration in the Holy Scriptures, 
is the redemption of man by the eternal, living, and personal God, 
achieved in time and ever advancing to completion ; it is man’s re- 
demption owt of an abnormal state and relation to God, opposed to 
the will of God, and the true nature and destiny of man himself, and 
into a normal condition and relation to God, corresponding with 
the divine will and man’s nature and destination. Thus Christianity, 
according to its own testimony, is (@) not a relative truth, or stage 
in the knowledge of the truth, having only a relative worth, but it is 
eternal and absolute truht, yet it is this truth, (4) not in the form of 
mere teaching or doctrine but in the form of fact, of actual realization. 
Christianity is an historical act of redemption in time ; it is Aéstorical 
fact, but it is act and fact, having eternal and absolute contents. In the 
person of Christ “the truth” (1) @A7/9ez@) appeared personally; in history 
“the life’ (77 Ge) ; in Christ’s passion and resurrection, the eternal 
normal relation between man and God is reinstated in and by a tem- 
poral act; and so, too, the conversion of the individual to Christ, and 
faith in Christ, are the filling of the soul in time with an eternal 
substance. If Christianity now be such an intimate union of temporal 
historical acts with the eternal substance of truth, it follows directiy— 
that the attacks upon Christianity must be aimed either against its eternal 
substance of truth, or against the temporal facts. That is, either the e/ernal 
truths in Christianity can be assailed, or its his/orical character. 
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NoTE.—The definition of Apologetics given by Sack (Christl. Apologetik) is one- 
sided, viz.: “ that branch (dtscif/ina) of theology which shows that the ground of the 
Christian religion is a divine fact.” In accordance with this he goes on to 
say that the office of Systematic Theology is to develop “the ideal side,” or 
the eternal truth of Christianity, while Apologetics treats of Christianity as actual 
fact. Sack was probably led to this one-sided definition by the fact, that when 
he wrote this work, the attacks (of De Wette, and then of Strauss) were almost 
exclusively made against the historical character of Christianity. Had he written 
in reply to the modern assaults of materialism upon the existence of life, of 
soul, of personality, of design (teleology), and of God himself, his definition could 
hardly have been so partial, But yet he might have remembered the French 
Encyclopedists! | But his chief error consisted in his starting out from the attacks 
for the moment in vogue, instead of deducing the idea of Apologetics from the 
essential nature of Christianity. 


§5. A. Defense of the Eternal Truth of Christianity. Difference between 
Apologetics and Polemics.—The eternal contents of Christianity are at- 
tacked when the truths which it teaches or takes for granted are denied, 
and represented as falsehoods. The attacks which Apologetics has here 
to repel are directed against these truths as such, and thus Apologetics 
is distnguished from Polemics. The office of Polemics is that of con- 
tending against tendencies which do not deny the truths as such, but 
only call in question the connection of these eternal truths with the 
facts of Christianity, or present them in a perverted form. 


Notre.—The Rationalismus Vulgaris, as well as Socinianism and Pelagianism 
(like Ebionitism before them), do not deny the historical character of Christianity, 
do not declare it to be a myth; nor do they deny such eternal truths as that there 
is a God, that there is a law of God, a moral law for man, and that the transgres- 
sion of this law is sin. Nor do they deny that Christ came to deliver men from 
sin—that is, to redeem mankind. 

But they call in question that mode of conjoining the historical facts with the 
eternal truths which are taught by revelation in the primitive documents of Chris- 
tianity. Thus they deny that the eternal substance of truth was in Jesus Christ 
personally made manifest ; that he freed men from guilt by his expiatory sacrifice, 
and that deliverance from guilt must precede deliverance from sin, etc. They re- 

duce salvation to mere teaching or example, to a sharpening of the law. This isa 
' perversion of Christianity, aipe6zs, not a direct denial, 

Analogous to these Ebionitistic tendencies, only in the opposite direction, are 
the Docetic heresies ; analogous to the legal heresies are the Antinomian—they are 
perversions. The office of Polemics, as well as well of Dogmatics, is to contend 
against and to refute these perversions of Christianity. 


On the other hand, Apologetics has to establish the truth of 
Christianity against such assaults as have grown up in those systems of 
speculation which are outside of Christianity, or are opposed to it, and 
which attack and deny the eternal truths of Christianity assuch. When, 
for example, materialism maintains that the soul and thought are mere 
functions of the ganglia of the brain ; when materialism and pantheism 
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maintain that there is no immortality, neither eternal happiness nor 
eternal misery, and that consequently the whole presupposition of the 
necessity of redemption is from the outset deception or superstition; or 
when these systems maintain that the freedom of the will is a mere 
seeming, and that every man at every moment acts from necessity as 
compelled by his nerves and the ganglia of the brain, etc., that the dif- 
ference of good and evil is determined only by custom and convenience, 
that there is no ethical law binding in itself, and hence no sin ; or that 
there are in nature and in the order of the world no works of design, and 
consequently that there is no Creator :—all of these cases are denials of 
Christian truth as such, here the ground is taken away from under the 
feet of Christianity, and it is about these questions that Apologetics is 
to be employed. It has for its office to investigate such attacks ina 


philosophical manner, and to inquire how they are to be scientifically 
refuted. 


§ 6. JLilustrations and Limitations.—It is a matter of course that 
Apologetics cannot bring to these investigations any axioms borrowed 
from revelation and theology, but can only appeal to the facts of self- 
consciousness and of native rational knowledge Jelonging fo man as man, 
We do not prove idem per idem; this were illogical and objectionable. 
To take for granted a knowledge of Christian truth, to presuppose a con- 
sciousness shaped by Christianity, and then to analyze that conscious- 
ness, this is not Apologetics. Considered on its practical side, the ob- 
ject of Apologetics is to give instructions to the practical theologi.n, to 
the minister of the church, and in general to every Christian and mem- 
ber of the church, how he is to defend the truths of Christianity against 
those who still stand aloof from the faith, against non-Christians and 
gainsayers. Not as though an unbeliever or scoffer can be converted 
to Christianity by means of deduction and proof (somewhat as Pastor 
Blendinger, in Franconia, tries to compel the Jews to see the truth of 
Christianity by demonstrations inserted in the Niirnlerg Korrespondent). 
Repentance alone leads to true Christian faith, such repentance as 
comes home to the anguished conscience from an inward conviction of 
the holiness of God’s law, and as leads one to ask, what must I do to 
be saved? But besides scoffers and unbelievers, there are a'so those 
who are weak in the faith and wavering, and who are in danger of 
being led wholly astray by such audacious toes; and for their sakes it 
is necessary to oppose the fallacious arguments of unbelief, and to do 
this on such grounds and with such evidence, that these opponents can 
have nothing to say in reply. Consequently it is necessary to come 
down to ¢heir ground, to their arena, to ignore all axioms borrowed 
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from Christianity itself, so as to lead the objectors e concessis ad absur- 
dum ; to make it evident that their own assumptions and inferences 
are false and perverse even on the ground of their own premises. For 
this reason the Apologetics of Christianity in its first division, where it 
defends the eternal truths of Christianity, has to begin wholly with the 
general facts of human consciousness and the assured results of the 
study of nature. It has to ask whether those truths and doctrines which 
are presupposed by Christianity agree or are in conflict with the facts of 
nature and of natural consciousness, viz.: Such truths as the existence 
of a living holy God, the reality of a moral law, and the freedom and 
responsibility of the will ; the fact that man is in a state of opposition 
to the law, and his incapacity to save himself. The subject then of the 
first part of Apologetics may be thus stated : The eternal trutn of the 


substance of Christianity, as measured by the facts cf nature and of 
human consciousness. 


§ 7. B. Defense of the Historical Character of Christianity. —The cther 
side of Christianity is its Aéstorical character. ‘The redemption through 
Jesus Christ is a fact which occurred nearly two thousand years ago 
in the land of Judea. The assaults of anti-Christianity are also 
directed against the historical character of Christianity, especially 
against its historical documents—the biblical writings. The foremost at- 
tack is against the historical character of the conéen/s of these writings, 
of which (as Strauss says, in his ** Life of Jesus for the German Peo- 
ple,’’ 1864, Preface, p. xiv) we must get quit; next, against the 
credibility of these writings ; and then—as the means of contesting their 
credibility—against their genuineness and their antiquity. The investi- 
gation of these points, under the unfitting name of * Introduction,” or 
under the more fitting title of “Criticism of the Writings of the Old 
and New Testaments,” forms a special part of theology—a very ex- 
tended and comprehensive branch, which, taken strictly, is through- 
out of an apologetic character. But yet, in all its details, it does not 
properly come under Apologetics. Not merely for the reason of con- 
venience, since its very comprehensiveness would carry it far beyond 
the proper limits of this science, but for another—an internal reason, 
viz.: that such a “criticism” properly makes an “ apology” (see 
§ 3), and is not Apo’ogetics, because it necessarily has to follow un 


and examine the objections, views, and hypotheses made at special 
times. 


§ 8. Historical Character—continued.— Apologetics also examines 
the historical character of Christianity, and the attacks upon it, but in 
another way, under broader and more general points of view. It must 
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inquire into the possible points of attack, and develop the mode of 
defense in accordance with certain general principles. The historical 
fact of redemption presupposes the reality of another historical fact, 
viz.: of a rebellion, in time, of the will of the creature against the eter- 
nal moral law and will of God. Christianity—biblical, revealed Chris- 
tianity—stands and falls with this preamble. The exact opposite of 
biblical Christianity, on this point, is found in pantheism and mate- 
rialism. Pantheism looks upon moral evil, not as the opposition of 
the creature’s will to Cod; not as a fall and corruption—in a word, 
not as sin; but, like its father, the devil (Gen. iii: 5), as a lower 
good—a process of development not .yet completed, and even asa 
necessary means of transition to the good itself; and consequently 
holds that no Saviour is needed, excepting humanity redeeming itself ; 
and the same is true of materialism, which teaches that humanity is 
developed out of an apish state. According to Pantheism, we find, in 
the history of mankind, only a constant progress from mere unde- 
veloped to developed, and hence better, conditions. Whether this be 
really so is tobe determined by investigating the History of the Race. 
As, inthe first division of Apologetics, we appeal to the facts of nature 
and of consciousness, so, in the second part, our subject-matter is the 
General History of Culture and Reiigion, as well in civilized nations 
as in savage tribes, in order to find an answer to the question, whether 
it is a fact, that in the history of the human race there is a constant 
progress from the lower to the higher, or whether it is not historically 
established, that there is an incessant counter-tendency, viz.: a con- 
stant lapse and degeneracy from a higher to a lower state. 


§ 9. Historical Apologetics—continued.—When we come to the study 
of Christianity as a historical fact, in its organic connection with the 
general history of religion, we encounter two remarkable phenomena. 
On the one hand, there is the historical proof of a fall of the human 
will from the divine ; of a perversion of development into degeneration, 
as is seen in the documentary evidence of a lapse from primitive 
monotheism into polytheism, and a tendency to an ever-increasing 
savagery. But, along with this, we also find the striking fact, that 
precisely in that Sentitic race, in which sin was first raised to a satanic 
degree of corruption, and the relation of religion to morals was not 
only glossed over, but perverted into a gross and fearful immorality, 
the Gédhead being worshipped by lasciviousness and murder—in the 
midst, now, of this very race, a single branch, notwithstanding all its 
inclinations to the same corruption, did, nevertheless, manifest the very 
opposite tendency ; so that we find in it a knowledge of the holiness, 
and consequently of the unity and personality, of God, as well asa 
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clear recognition of the curse and misery of sin, and of tae necessity 
of an expiation; and this, too, for hundreds, yea, thousands of years— 
after every time of disturbance breaking forth anew. The object of 
our investigation is to ascertain whether this historical phenomenon 
can be explained in the sense of pantheism, and with the factors of 
naturalism ; or whether we are not obliged, with the Scriptures, to re- 
cognize and confess a series of revealed acts of the living God redeem- 
ing man from the debasing progress of sin and corruption. And when, 
in fine, among the same Semitic people, we find the historical ground 
upon which Jesus Christ appears as the Redeemer of the world, then, 
too—apart from all special researches about the age and origin of the 
ndividual gospels—we have the double facts of the Lord’s Supper and 
the Sunday observance, ever testifying to the historical reality of his 
death and resurrection ; and also the testimonies of the Pauline epis- 
tles, bringing positive evidence of the supernatural character of his 
person. And further, Christianity can be tested in history, not 
merely by the advent of Christ and his entrance into the series of sin- 
ful humanity, but also by the effects it has produced upon history it- 
self. It is not difficult to adduce the proof of the heavenly fruits of 
Christianity in history. And there is also the weighty fact, that every 
form of corrupt Christianity which has been drawn into the service of 
sin, and intertwined with lies, has produced much more abhorrent and 
pestilential corruption than were ever found in heathendom alone ; and 
this, too, heightens the evidence for Christianity—just as the mouldering 
corpse of aman spreads much fouler taints than the carcass of a 
beast. Here, too, the history of religion, considered in the light of 
God, becomes, throughout, an apologetic—not of what is now and then 
called Christianity, but of what Christianity is in the Holy Scrtptures. 
Hence the object of the second part of Apologetics may be given in 
the phrase—Christianity as a historical fact, in its organic connec- 
tion with the general history of religion. 


§ 10. As to the Form.—The character of Apologetics, in distinction 
frorn Apology, is secured when positive investigations are made the 
starting point, and the refutation of opposing theorems follows on 
after. This appears in the First Part of our division of the subject ; 
here, in the First Book, we inquire after the facts of natural con- 
sciousness and of objective nature, in a systematic order ; before, in 
the Second Book, we refer to the theories and systems opposed to 
Christianity, and expose their internal contradictions. In this Second 
Book of the First Part, too, where Apologetics manifestly becomes 
Apology (see above, § 1), it is distinguished from a bare Apology (in 
the sense of § 3) by bringing within the sphere of its examination, not 
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only such anti-Christian theories as spring up at the present time, but 
also all classes of theorems, in systematic grouping, which can be di- 
rec‘ed against any, or all, of the fundamental doctrines and presuppo- 
sitions (preambula) of Christianity, in all the forms in which these 
have appeared until now. The future shapes of these theories it can- 
not, of course, conjecture in detail ; and so far forth Apologetics, like 
every human science, is not complete, but growing in and with the 
times. The last holds true also of the Second Part of Apologetics in 
our division. The materials here used for the history of religion 
have been chiefly collected, in recent times, by the labors of Max 
Miiller, Spiegel, Dunker, and others. Such an investigation as is 
given in this Second Part was not possible a generation ago. In eth- 
nography, and the religious history of the savage races, our knowledge 
is still fragmentary. Here the first canon of investigation must be, not 
to fill up the gaps by airy hypotheses, but to restrict ourselves to 
deductions from what is surely attested. Thus the error will be avoided 
which is now so plainly in vogue on the side of the opponents of Chris- 
tianity. 





This Introduction to Ebrard’s Apologetics gives a sufficiently full 
and fair view of the way in which this department of theology is 
now generally treated in Germany, and of the questions raised in 
relation to its extent and method. Understanding Apologetics in his 
sense and usage of the term, his treatment of the subject, in the 
body of his work, is full and able, more satisfactory on the whole than 
any other single treatise. We can give only avery general sketch. 
As already stated the whole material is divided into two parts. The 
First Part, comprised in the first volume, is entitled The Eternal Truths 
of Christianity Measured by the Facts of Nature and of Human Con- 
sciousness. This is divided into two Books, the first of which contains 
the Positive Development ; the second, the Examination and Refutation 
of the Systems Opposed to Christianity. 

Under Book First, after some general statements as to the nature 
of Christianity, and what is pre-supposed in it, there are three divisions 
of the subject matter. (1)The Ethical Law and its Author, pp. 17-222 ; 
(2) On Sin, pp. 223-281; (3) Redemption and its Necessity, more 
concisel” treated, pp. 282-314. In the first division, the fundamental 
questions of ethics, of psychology, and of natural theology are discussed 
at considerable length. The facts of human consciousness, in respect 
to the world, to the human soul, and to the moral law are clearly 
analyzed and made the basis for the refutation of anti-christian theories 
and speculations. Man’s dependence upon nature is fully granted, 
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while his s2lconscious independence is clearly vindicated. ‘I'he whole 
of nature is viewel as a complex of laws filled with marks of design. 
Man’s knowledge of God is shown to bz natural and necessary. The 
author of the vast system of designs in nature must be a self-conscious 
being ; there is no real contradiction between an absolute and a per- 
sonal being. The correct form of proof of the existence of God is 
not to be found by asking ‘‘whether the Absolute exists, but rather 
by asking, Jn what form does the Absolute exist? Is it an abstract 
aboriginal unity, or an unconscious primitive force, or self-conscious 
Spirit? ” (p. 199.) God, it is then shown, is essentially ethical ; God is 
love ; the moral law is the highest law. 

In the Second Division the existence and nature of sin are considered. 
In opposition to the skeptical theoties, it is shown that it is not physical 
but moral, not from necessity but by an act of freedom, involving 
the race, and also implying personal responsibility. Its origin is in 
the beginning of the race and the divine relation to it is one of per- 
mission and not of efficiency. It is all, however, subject to the divine 
disposal and government; nature itself, in fact, was arranged from 
the beginning in view of the posssibility of sin. 

Man, thus shown to be essentially a moral being, the subject of 
a moral law, and having transgressed that law, stands in need of 
redemption, which is considered in the Third Division. Man is un- 
able to redeem himself, redemption comes only through the divine 
work of the God-man, which is grounded in the mystery of the inter- 
nal relations of the persons in the Godhead. ‘The Gospel is no 
human invention. The divine act of redemption corresponds to the 
human need. The incarnation and its miracles are conceivable and 
not irrational. ‘The Second Book of the First Part is devoted to the 
examination and refutation of the anti-Christian systems of philosophy. 
(Pp. 315--443). The author treats: 1, Of the mechanical system, or the 
denial of the organic life-power; 2, Of the denial of final causes, 
design in nature (which he calls Aposkopiology); he here ably vindicates 
the teleological theory of the universe ; 3, Of the Darwinian theory, 
which is thoroughly and acutely discussed; 4, Of the denial of the 
freedom of the will, and on moral statistics, where the positions and 
assumptions of materialism are candidly and fully exposed ; 5, Of the 
Pantheistic philosophy, examining the systems of Spinoza, J. G. Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, Von Hartmann, and Schopenhauer. He has evidently 
made a thorough study of these anti-Christian theories, and shows 
their inconsistency not merely with Christian doctrines, but also with 
the recognized facts of nature and of human consciousness. This work 
is as thoroughly done as his limits would allow. 
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The Second Part of Apologetics in Dr. Ebrard’s arrangement presents 
Christianity as a Historical Fact in its Organic Connection with the 
General History of Religion. It is divided into two Books, respectively 
entitled the Religions of Men, and the Revelation of God. The first 
of these occupies some five hundred pages of the second volume, while 
the Divine Revelation is sketched in sixty-eight pages. Perhaps the best 
and most thorough portion of the whole work is contained in the author’s 
elaborate investigations under the former head, comprising, as it does, 
the results of the latest ethnographic and linguistic studies by the 
most eminent scholars of Germany and other countries. Dr. Ebrard 
according to his own account prepared himself by protracted and ex- 
tended study for this most important and difficult task, going through 
the writings of W. Von Humboldt, Buschmann, Schott, Von der Gab- 
elentz, and others, collecting the facts from all attainable sources, and 
combining the whole in a narrative and argument of convincing force. 
We do not know where to find a more weighty reply to the assump- 

_tions and theories of those writers who persist in claiming, according to 

the unproved hypothesis of a merely naturalistic evolution, that the 
primitive religious state of mankind was the lowest and most debased 
form of polytheistic idolatry, and that the higher religions have 
been developed out of these base rudiments. Dr. Ebrard shows con- 
clusively that the facts all lead to another conclusion, that gross idolatry 
is a degeneration of mankind from antecedent and purer forms of religi- 
ous worship. He first treats of the civilized nations of antiquity, the 
Aryan and Indian religions, the Vedas, the Indra period, Brahman- 
ism and Buddhism ; then of the religion of the Eranians, the Avesta, 
and the Parsees; next of the Greeks and Romans, the Egyptians, the 
Canaanites, and the heathen Semitic forms of worship, including Phe- 
nicians, Assyrians, and Babylonians. His Second Division is devoted 
to the half-civilized and savage races, in the North and West of 
Europe, in Asia and Polynesia (Tartars, Mongols, Malays, Cushites); 
then of America, including a minute examination of the relations of the 
different races here to the Mongol, Japanese, and old Chinese immi- 
grations. ‘This part of the work is of special interest, and contains many 
ingenious suggestions and speculations as to the connection between 
Asiatic and native American culture. 

In summing up the results of these conscientious and prolonged in- 
vestigations, the author claims that he has shown that there “is not 
anywhere the least trace of an upward and onward advance from 
Fetichism to Polytheism, and from Polytheism to a gradually dawning 
knowledge of one God; but that, on the other hand, it is definitely 
proved that among all the nations of the heathen world there has been 
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a fall and degradation out of an earlier and relatively purer knowledge 
of God ;” that even among the most abject and debased “there are 
reminiscences of an earlier worship of one invisible creator and ruler of 
the world.” He also holds and maintains, that he has proved “the 
essential unity of the human race, and the unity ofits primitive tradi- 
tions, that is, the truth of its early history,” as given in the Scriptures, 
and confirmed by the testimony of different races and nations. In 
their dispersion from the original centre of the race (the western part of 
Central Asia, in the Euphrates Valley), all the people and tribes “ car- 
ried with them the memory of one God, who, in the beginning, re- 
vealed himself to man; of one sin of the first parents, in the eating of the 
forbidden fruit through the influence of the tempter upon the woman, 
and of the entrance of death as the consequence and punishment of 
sin; of the brother’s murder, and of three brothers who invented the 
metallic arts, etc.; of a race of giants; of the flood; of the ark, and 
the mountain, and the birds sent from the ark ; of the rainbow and the 
promise ; of three sons from whom deScended all the peoples ; of a re- 
volt against God, the building of the tower, the confusion of tongues, 
and the sundering of the nations.” 

But we must needs stop in our analysis and extracts from this very 
able, comprehensive, and timely work. It is a vigorous, learned, and 
high-toned contribution to our apologetic literature—well worthy of 
being reproduced in an English version. Before materialism and pan- 
theism can win the day, they have got to disprove the positions and re- 
fute the arguments of such works as this. Their earth-born theory is of 
little avail against such an array of facts—facts of history, facts of na- 
ture, and facts of human consciousness. 

In the concluding Book, headed “The Revelation of God,” Dr. 
Ebrard sums up the results of all his investigations, and then treats, 
first, of the “Redeeming Acts of God,” in his revelation under the old 
dispensation and in the incarnation; and, second, of the “ Effects of 
Redemption ” upon the individual, upon society, and upon races and 
nations. This is less fully treated than some other parts of his great 
theme, and leaves much to be supplemented. It might well be the sub- 
ject of another volume. 

The System of Christian Apologetics (1869), by Dr. F. Delitzsch, the 
eminent orientalist, of Leipsick, differs so much from that of Dr. 
Ebrard, and is handled in such an original method, that it may profita- 
bly be reviewed by itself at some future time. 
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Art. IX.—_PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE IN GER. 
MANY. 

By J. P. K. Bryan, A.M., Mental Science Fellow of Princeton College. 

Vast and imposing as has been the political consummation of the 
German empire, and high as is the present national exaltation of this 
great people, there is another spectacle in their history, past and pres- 
ent, that is far more impressive to the thinking mind. To the student 
of human thought and human history, this is only the natural con- 
sequence of their achievements in the sphere of thought. To him, 
more profound and significant than this present effect is its cause, the 
thought and intellectual activity of a race preéminently the thinking race 
of the world. 

A century ago, after England and France had passed the golden age 
of their literatures, and their civilizations were the ruling influence of 
‘Europe, Germany still slumbered. But suddenly a mighty people 
started into life; and for the last hundred years Germany has been the 
thinking shop of Europe, the birthplace of the new ideas of this later 
age. ‘Though late in the field, her forces have swept its whole extent— 
marshaled as never a people have marshaled their intellectual hosts. In 
every realm of human thoughtand human activity these new factors inthe 
world’s great drama have been pushing onward with irresistible energy. 
No domain of human inquiry or speculation have they left untouched. 
On every question that men had thought upon they thought again, and 
in every realm they entered they startled the world by their boldness 
and originality. Armed with the single weapon of human reason, rely- 
ing absolutely upon the human faculties in their legitimate exercise, 
and seeking truth, they went out into the universe to solve its endless 
and perplexing prob'em. They advanced upon the strongholds of 
established opinion in philosophy, theology, art, and politics. They 
have known no limit, they have recognized no bound, either in their 
examination of the phenomena of the outer world, cr in the application 
of an unbending logic to the wonder and mystery of the inner world. 
In the history of German Rationalism human reason has had its deifi- 
cation. Never in the history of the race, no: even in the Groves of the 
Academy, the School of Athens, or the Halls of the Sorbonne, has 
human thought had such free course, and the human mind performed 
such intellectual feats. Never has one century embodied so grandly the 
genius of a peculiar people. 

In this great intellectual ac:ivity and development many are the fields 
of conflict whereon we see arrayed contending forces. And among 
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those conflicts one of the highest and gravest that can engage man is 
the conflict between Philosophy and Science, sweeping the whole domain 
of human knowledge and involving the whole interest of this civilization 
—a subject involving, on the one hand, the rights of exact science, its 
place in the vast system of human knowledge, its methods, its content 
and extent, its legitimate possibilities, and the meaning of its results; a 
subject which, on the other hand, involves a higher interest, the exist- 
ence, powers, and capacities of a rational subject, a spiritual self, and its 
relation to the universe of which it forms a part. 

My endeavor shall be to present briefly the historical and present re- 
lation of Philosophy and Science in Germany. I shall- have occasion 
to dwell especially upon the absolute sway of the Idealistic systems, 
more particularly the Hegelian, as one extreme of thought, and the late 
reaction into Materialism and Positivism as another extreme ; and I shall 
then consider the present relation of these two historical factors of Ger- 
man thought, and the ultimate prospect for the future. 

To proceed historically, let us first look at the Idealistic systems of 
Germany, their absolute domination in the past, and their culmination 
in the Hegelian Philosophy, the ripest product of that tendency and de- 
velopment. 

The German mind is essentially ideal. The history of German Phil- 
osophy is the most brilliant history of Idealism in the course of human 
thought. Eyen in the mysticism of the earliest speculators, in Boehme, 
for example, we can trace the distinctive ideal tendency. And when 
thought advances to a higher philosophic plane, we perceive most 
plainly the ideal feature. Leibnitz, the father of German Philosophy, 
found the last ground and reason of existence in the monad, an intelli- 
gent atom, an entity more spiritual than material, a microscosm, con- 
taining a reflection of the universe in itself. Kant reasoned away the 
basis for the substantiality of the outer world by demonstrating that 
time and space are not objective relations, but mere subjective forms 
of sensuous perception. And by his Categories of the Understanding 
and Reason, as forms of human thought, he paved the way for a yet 
more pronounced idealistic development. In Fichte, German Idealism 
comes forth full-fledged. The Ego is made the principle whence all 
is derived, By a dialectic that is unanswerable logic, he makes the Ego 
and non-Ego the inner and the outer world, the subject and object 
to be the creation of mind, the thinking personality. And as this cre- 
ative mind is the spontaneous and active cause of its own presentations, 
So it is its own lawgiver, and in the exercise of its will and in the whole 
moral realm it is supremely sovereign, bound by no circumstance, 
as absolute as the expression of deity itself. This was the highest form 
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of Ethical Idealism, a philosophical assertion of the divinity of the 
moral nature and the omnipotence of the moral law. After Fichte 
came Schelling. And here again prevailed a transcendental Idealism, 
whose chief feature was the so-called “ Intuition of the Absolute.” The 
mind is the creator of nature. Nature is the mere shell or organ of the 
universal mind. The universal mind, or world spirit, finds its objectiva- 
tion in nature, and through nature returns to itself in human self-con- 
sciousness and intelligence. 

The climax of this idealistic development was the almost contempo- 
raneous system of Hegel, which was to the German mind the very goal 
of rational effort, the apotheosis of Philosophy. This Absolute Idealism 
was to them the brilliant culmination of the history, not only of Ger- 
man, but of all human thought. Presupposing and resting upon the 
past, it stood as the perfect and satisfying work of the human mind. It 
seized and possessed the German world. It ruled immediately. In 
the universities, in the church, and in the State, in art and jurispru- 
dence, it held absolute sway. It was identified with the Prussian Gov- 
ment in the absolutism of that time. In all the Universities of North 
Germany it was the idol of their worship, the lawgiver to their ac- 
tivity. 

To illustrate the spirit of these ideal systems, and to show the ulti- 
mate product of the a priori method, a statement of the chief features of 
the Hegelian Philosophy is necessary. 

With Hegel the Universe is not only a mass of facts ; it is not only a 
system of laws. In its essence it is cause, rational cause, mind, thought. 
There are not only phenomena, but noumena. These facts, these phe- 
nomena, are temporary and fleeting ; they are but the momentary ex- 
pression of abiding cause. ‘These laws are enduring, eternal, as the 
cause whose mode of operation they are. We can know not only phe- 
nomena, we can also know noumena. The absolute is the noumenon. 
The knowledge of the absolute is the knowledge of the noumeno:, of 
cause, of substance, of essence. The universe is the objectivation of 
thought ,; the laws of the universe are, therefore, the laws of thought; 
the logic of nature is the logic of the mind. As a simple notion is de- 
veloped intu its consequences by the operation of the mental laws, in 
the same way must this notion be developed in its objectivation in the 
universe. As thought moves in the mind, so must it move in nature. 
From one simple notion, from the primal, absolute, abstract notion of 

" existence, pure being (Sein), Hegel would evolve dialectically the uni- 
verse: There are certain primary notions, like that of being, univer- 
sally known to every one, however limited his experience. ‘The com- 
bination of these engenders all others; the laws of their mutual unioa 
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or antagonism are the primary fundamental laws of the universe. As 
in geometry there are two or three primitive notions, abstract, absolute, 
universal truths, from which are deduced the properties of lines, and 
from these the properties of surfaces, solids, and the numberless forms 
that nature can produce or the mind of man imagine, so from these 
elementary formule, these absolute and abstract notions, by their logical 
development, Hegel would educe the laws of the human mind, the 
mechanism of the heavens, the laws of our planetary system, the vari- 
ous laws of physics, chemistry, zodlogy, the origin and development of 
religions, the progress of civilizations, the course of human history and 
of human thought. The universal formule in their evolution will ex- 
press the reality of each and all particular cases. First cause, law, and 
fact must be bound together, and their inner connection made visible. 
Chance must be banished, and deductive logic, the unerring power of 
mind, must forge every link that binds fact to fact, and unifies this 
multitude of phenomena and these systems of laws. 

In one word, the Hegelian Philosophy is the boldest attempt in the 
history of the human mind éo rethink creation, to demonstrate logically 
the way in which the Creator must have proceeded. It would follow 
the path of creative energy, and assert that such is the only path that 
philosophy can follow. .From the notion of pure being, we have seen, 
Hegel would reason out the whole universe, as a necessary logical conse- 
quence. The Absolute Existence, the universal mind or spirit, or God 
(if such a term can be used in this idealistic Pantheism), by the neces- 
sity that inhered in infinite existence, must become finite, and that pro- 
cess, which is ever continuing, is the universe, a perpetual onflow, an 
unceasing self-objectivation of infinite mind in finite being. For mind 
and thought are the Alpha and Omega in the Hegelian system, and 
beyond them there is no reality. The universe itself exists only as 
thought. All nature in all her forms and manifestations, in all her laws 
and operations, is simply the phenomenon whose noumenon is thought. 
The whole animal world and all the forms of life that crowd upon our 
vision are simply the objectivation of thought. The history of this 
globe, the history of the human race, all human institutions, society, 
the state, the church, and this developing civilization, are all divine 
thought in their essence. Man himself, at the top of the scale of cre- 
ation, the climax of this objectivation of the absolute mind, is only as he 
thinks. His thought is his existence. In man and through his mental 
operations, both as an individual and as a race, the Infinite mind. 
Geist, returns to self-consciousness after a developing manifestation 
through all the gradations of the forms of the mineral, vegetable, and 
animal worlds. Man is, in his essence, infinite mind become finitely 
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conscious. In so fir is he Gol. He can know the Absolute; in his 
consciousness he knows realitizs, causes, substances, principles, essen- 
ces, noumena. In his mental development he becomes omniscient, 
and knows even as he is known. 

And Hegel did not simply take this for granted. He would demon- 
strate it. His problem was to grasp the real, the abiding, the universein 
its totality, from the standpoint of the Absolute. That is, to deduce the 
world—the Absolute mind and the necessary laws of logic that govern 
the universe of mind being given. (These laws are revealed in self-con- 
sciousness. The laws of thought are the laws of the universe, otherwise 
we could never know the universe. Tne Categories of Reason are those 
without which neither nature nor mind could be conceived of.) This was 
the problem for his deductive reasoning, which being solved, he asserted, 
we stand in the very presence of the Absolute and grasp its essence. 

To deduce and establish the principle of the Absolute, Hegel goes 
beyond the mere speculative assertion of Schelling, who propounded 
an intuitive knowledge of the Absolute. Schelling jumped at one bound 
to the Absolute—“ as if he shot it out of a pistol,” are the words of 
Hegel. Hegel seeks the reason for this assumption, and finds it in two 
universal processes, which he unfolds as grounds whereon he founds 
the principle. He reaches the Absolute by showing, (1) The necessary 
progress of consciousness from sensuous perception to pure knowledge. 
In this dialectic development of consciousness from the concrete to the 
abstract, from the knowledge of facts to a knowledge of causes, from a 
knowledge of phenomena to noumena, he founds his principle of the 
Absolute. (2) Again, he finds the Absolute in the manifestations of the 
outer world, not as something fixed and stationary, but as developing, 
producing the finite and particular out of itself, and realizing itself in the 
finite and particular. This is the dialectic development of being in the 
totality of its form; and through this development he comes again to 
the principle of the Absolute. 

With this principle of the Absolute obtained and defined, Hegel pro- 
ceeds to show how absolute knowledge is reached. Human thought, in 
its effort to grasp the Absolute, must go through the same stages of de- 
velopment. It must follow the necessary outworkings of the logical 
notion that determines the form or manifestation of the Absolute in the 
given finite or particular. Let us take Human History as an illustra- 
tion. It is an expression of the Absolute mind, it is divine thought 
realizing itself in the developing consciousness of humanity. To grasp 
the Absolute in history, human thought must follow the outworking 
of the laws necessarily contained in the logical notion of man; %. é., 
from the notion of man, the necessary stages of his development can be 
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dialectically deduced. The development of the race must move in the 
same way and with the same necessity as the notion develops logically, 
and resolves itself into its several necessary forms and stages. The 
laws of history are deducible from a universal conception. The facts 
of history must necessarily agree with the requisition of those laws. In 
his ‘“‘ History of Philosophy ” Hegel himself has given us a brilliant 
failure as an illustration of these positions. In their application tothe 
Natural Sciences I shall have occasion for further remark. 

This mere outline of the chief features of the system gives us at 
least the secret of the Hegelian Philosophy. The a priori method is 
alone and of itself sufficient and absolutely true. Only in an a 
priori construction of the Universe is Absolute Knowledge possible. 
Only by a process of ratiocination, through deduction, from an abstract 
notion, a process determined by the universal and necessary laws of 
deductive logic, can we reach pure truth. Such was the system and 
method that held absolute sway in the philosophical realm in North 
Germany about the year 1830. The whole intellectual world was daz- 
zled. An eager band of disciples proclaimed the system and elabo- 
rated its elements. They believed that in their method they had the 
key to all secrets, in their system the fulness of all truth and the con- 
summation of philosophy. In every sphere of human thought it pre- 
vailed. It dealt with the whole realm of existence in all of its extent. 
Man and nature, the mind and body, law, art, history, government, 
society, and religion, were each in turn taken up and moulded in its 
forms. 

Here we behold an original form of mind, bearing upon its front the 
impress of the peculiar German philosophic genius, producing a new 
metaphysics, theology, poetry, literature, philology, exegesis, and his- 
torical criticism; passing over into the realm of natural science, it 
would attempt to be the same transforming principle there that it has 
been in all others. The distinguishing feature of this unique style 
of mind, of which Hegel is the climax, is the faculty of forming no- 
tions — of producing general ideas, which grasp as one the various 
and the antagonistic, which make a profound unity out of contrasts 
and opposites, which embrace and unite in a common bond a mul- 
titude of facts. This is preéminently the philosophical faculty—the 
source of the vast mental activity and wonderful productiveness of the 
German mind during the last century in all the metaphysical, abstract, 
and deductive sciences. Here, too, is the source of their new method 
in dealing with the garnered facts of all time. Every nation, every 
period, every civilization, has its idea as its dominant cause. _ Its phi- 
losophy, religion, arts, and morals—all the elements of thought and ac 
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tion—are deducible from some fundamental quality. Once that qual- 
ity is attained, the corpse of the dead past springs to its feet and 
stands a living, breathing form. It is the very principle of life. By it 
they have vivified dry studies which seemed only fit to occupy the 
pedants of the academy or the seminary. By it they have divined 
the involuntary and primitive logic which has created and organized 
languages ; the great ideas which are hidden at the bottom of every 
work of art; the dull poetic emotions and vague metaphysical intui- 
tions which have engendered religions and myths. By it they have 
perceived the spirit of ages, civilizations, and races, and transformed 
into a system of laws the history which was but a heap of facts. By it 
they have rediscovered or renewed the sense of dogmas ; connected 
God with the world; man with nature; spirit with matter; perceived 
the successive chain, and the original necessity, of the forms whereof 
the aggregate is the universe. And, however much we withhold our 
consent to the legitimacy of the exclusive method, and the formal 
shape of this philosophy, we cannot overlook its manifest results. Pro- 
testing against its form, we must not disregard its content. That it 
has accomplished all that it has proposed, or that it will be able to 
accomplish it, no one admits. That it has been the great stimulus of 
modern thought and the first and greatest philosophical influence in 
Germany, no one can deny. 

But there is another side to this picture. There is an inherent de- 
ficiency in the system, which exists not only as an abstract fact, but 
which has had its historical embodiment in the history of German 
theught since Hegel. It is readily manifest what the effect of such a 
method would be when applied to exact science—to all those depart- 
ments of human knowledge wherein we rely almost altogether on In- 
duction. It would be no difficult task to predict the result of a sys- 
tem that exalted unduly the Deductive method, denied the logical effi- 
cacy of the Inductive method, and despised the man who burrowed 
after facts with his five senses, when he had a rational faculty capable of 
thinking out the whole realm and content, not only of Nature, but 
also of the Universe itself—a mind capable of knowing substances 
and causes, as well as the phenomena of those substances and the ef- 
fects of those causes. Preclaiming that mind and thought are the only 
realities—that the real is the rational and the rational the real—there 
is left no place for that impu'se and spirit that would go abroad into 
the outer world, seeking facts, gathering the material from all nature, 
and by processes of analysis, codrdination, combination, and elimina- 
tion, seek to educe the laws of the outer world. Nature was made, 
not the laboratory for the slow labor of Induction, but the field for the 
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sport of his Dialectic. Why toil on through the endless maze of facts ? 
Why seek a hopeless gaol—another Sisyphus, rolling the huge stone 
of ever-augmenting facts up to a summit never to be reached—the 
pitiful victim of a never-ending, still-beginning toil, when the faculties 
and instincts divine bring you to absolute truth atone bound? Hav- 
ing absolute confidence in his speculative a priori constructions of the 
material world, the philosopher blew his brilliant bubbles, as frail and 
empty as they were brilliant, and which broke the very moment they 
most delighted the eye. He construed the universe after his own arbi- 
trary fashion, as his mind chose to move in its remorseless logic. This 
refusal to open his eyes in the presence of Nature, led the philosopher 
into some unique speculations that are extremely interesting, as illus- 
trating the possible results of such a philosophi¢ spirit and method. 
The following are amusing specimens of those absolute truths reached 
by his unerring dialectic brought to bear on Nature: “ The region be- 
tween the planets is rational space—the abode of pure spirit.” “ The 
solar system is the only system of real rationality in the heavens.” 
“The other luminaries and fixed stars are mere ‘ gas-lights of the 
heavens—abstract points of light!’” ‘ The earth is the only planet 
that is rationally inhabited.” “The spirit (or mind) of the human 
race is the World Spirit (Geist), and its history is the history of the 
Universe.” Such is the result of the a priori method in nature—mere 
assertions, against which, in the same speculative ‘spirit, we could op- 
pose others directly antagonistic and equally plausible—arbitrary state 
ments, into whose truth we cannot inquire with sure result, and against 
which is arrayed analogy from all known facts. In this way did this 
philosophy not only bring forth nothing in the realm of Nature, but it 
bound hand and foot every other method that would attempt anything. 

But such a one-sided system could not satisfy the human mind. Its 
own disregard of certain elements in man’s mental constitution followed 
it as a remorseless avenger. The brilliant arch that had dazzled them 
with its beauty—that was to bridge the universe—was found but a rain- 
bow, a beautiful image, a fond delusion, but no abiding, substantial 
reality. It was in those very realms where the system had most influ- 
ence, and where its method was most rigidly followed, in theology and 
history, that it first broke. It was Feuerbach, a most earnest disciple, 
who in his discontent led the reaction. The stampede in its ranks 
was caused by its own followers. Feuerbach said, if God be buta 
thought of man, he has no objective existence, and exists only when man 
thinks of him. And doubt once entering, the whole buiwark gave way 
before the rushing tide of a host of critical enemies. Then, in disgust 
and despair over a broken dream, Feuerbach went further. Human 
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Subjectivity became the Absolute, and man a mere animal, till at 
length a once most enthusiastic Hegelian came to say, “ The study of 
man is Physiology!” Without phosphorous no thought!” ‘ Man 
is just what he eats!”” Here appear suddenly two of the greatest ex- 
tremes of human thought. From Absolute Idealism to Empiricism, 
Naturalism, and the grossest Materialism ! 

It was evident that German thought had reached a crisis, and a turn- 
ing point had come. The circumstances of the time also contributed 
to it in a great measure. All Germany was rising against the political 
Absolutism of the past, and an irresistible popular voice was demanding 
constitutional government. ‘The French Revolution of 1830 had done 
its work abroad, and was having a marked influence on public opinion 
throughout Europe. And not only against the Absolutism of govern- 
ment —church and state—did political radicalism direct its attacks, 
but, through its philosophical minds, more especially against that phi- 
losophy which was identified with those absolute principles of govern- 
ment. It was in this way, together with the effect of the restlessness 
among the Hegelian disciples themselves, that the influence of this 
great system was weakened, and the intellectual energy of the nation 
was directed into other channels of thought. Once the spell was 
broken, there was a complete reaction, and although the Hegelian 
Philosophy is the most perfect and most comprehensive of all the 
philosophical systems of Germany ; although its influence on German 
thought has been the greatest, and its permanent influence on German 
culture incalculable, still the German mind could not rest chained in 
that prison-house of the notion, and reduced !to that barren dialectic 
as the only process in the search of truth. 

Such a state of disappointment in their ideal dreams and their rest- 
lessness, resulting from their constant mental activity, was the most 
receptive attitude for the impulse that at this time came from France 
and England. The study of the natural sciences had been almost al- 
together neglected in the past. The most convincing evidence of this 
statement is the fact, that there is no work of any importance on 
Exact Science from the German pen before 1825. To the German 
people, little practical and delighting in speculation, the inductive 
sciences had hitherto no attraction. Now, in this vacancy of mind, the 
whole active thought of the nation turned toward this realm, and 
Germany commenced a new era, which finds its consummation in the 
material prosperity of to-day, and with it, too, has brought a phase of 
materialism never before known in the land. Where before there was 
speculative world-building, and a rational deduction of the whole or- 
der of creation from one principle, by a necessary process of logic, 
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there now appeared an eager band of workers, gathering facts day by 
day, and with the utmost patience and zeal seeking their laws. Where 
abstract thought once reigned supreme, there now prevailed an exer- 
cise of sensuous perception. Where world-formulas were once sought, 
world-facts were now pursued. ‘The rise of the historical school in 
theology, in jurisprudence, in politics, as opposed to the speculative 
tyranny of the past, was an expression of the prevailing tendency. 
The enthusiasm with which all the Inductive Sciences, especially the 
Natural Sciences, were pursued, bespoke the future development. In 
astronomy, in geology, in physics, chemistry, zodlogy, physiology, 
and anthropology, a whole army of workers had advanced. ‘The In- 
ductive Method and Exact Science possessed the German mind. The 
brilliant successes in pursuit of the Natural Sciences, not only in 
the acquirement of truth, but also, and more especially, in the amelio- 
ration of the physical need and poverty of the nation, and in the de- 
velopment of their material and industrial resources, enhanced the 
tendency already strongly pronounced. ‘The Germans entered fully 
into the heritage that the father of the Inductive Philosophy be- 
queathed to the world. They were imbued with the spirit, and they 
adopted the methods of that philosophy, of which, applied to the 
Natural Sciences, England’s greatest historian and essayist has so well 
said: “It has lengthened life; it has mitigated pain; it has extin- 
guished diseases; it has increased the fertility of the soil ; it has given 
new securities to the mariner; it has furnished new arms to the war- 
rior; it has spanned great rivers and estuaries with bridges of form 
unknown to our fathers ; it has guided the thunder-bolt innocuously 
from heaven to earth ; it has lighted up the night with the splendor of 
the day ; it has extended the range of the human vision; it has mul- 
tiplied the power of the human muscles; it has accelerated motion ; it 
has annihilated distance; it has facilitated intercourse, correspond- 
ence, all friendly offices, all despatch of business ; it has enabled man 
to descend to the depths of the sea, to soar into the air, to penetrate 
securely into the noxious recesses of the earth, to traverse the land 
with cars which whirl along without horses, and the ocean in ships 
which run ten knots an hour against the wind. These are but a part 
of its fruits, and of its first fruits. For it is a philosophy which never 
rests, which has never attained, which is never perfect. Its law is 
progress. A point which yesterday was invisible is its gaol to-day, and 
will be its starting post to-morrow.” 

Into this realm of Exact Science the Germans entered, and since 
1830 they have given to it their whole mental energy, insomuch that 
the scientists of the world to-day reckon their German allies as among 
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their first and most progressive workers, and many a famous scien- 
tific specialist will find worthy rivals among the German Universities 
or in the great cities of the Empire. 

But not only did the Germans strike out into this new path; they 
have done more. They have rushed, as usual, into an extreme. 
The leaders of this positive movement, those pseudo-philosophers 
whose philosophy was founded solely on the facts of science, became 
most intolerant of all the past of German thought, and their whole 
polemic was against it. They would annihilate it utterly. They 
denounced Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel as arch-sophists ; they laughed 
at their vague jargon, and denied them their logic and its validity ; 
ridiculed their reputed absolute knowledge and rebelled against all 
philosophical dogma. This they did, and up to a certain point most 
men will think they were wise and justified in their action. But they 
did more. They came eventually to deny all knowledge save the em- 
pirical, to dispute all sources of knowledge save through experience. 
They not only denied certain results of the exercise of the intuitive 
and discursive faculties, but they denied the faculties themselves ; de- 
nied not only the legitimacy of certain excursions in the speculative realm 
but denied the speculative realm itself. They asserted the supremacy 
of the five senses, and laughed at the fancies that mad philosophers con- 
sidered truth. And, relying upon the sensuous understanding, they 
‘went out into the Universe to solve its vast problem. With these five 
senses they are as confident as Hegel with his creative logic. The 
facts that these senses give are to them as the kernel of truth, and 
the idea the mere shell or husk that holds them. ‘To reach these 
facts they have invaded every domain and have known no limit in their 
research. To such an extent has this extreme prevailed, and so great 
has been the confidence in the method, and such the presumption and 
audacity in the application of it, that they have even attempted to 
penetrate the very mysteries of consciousness, ana solve its hopeless 
problem by Exact Science, approaching it from the physical side through 
the Inductive Method. This attempt is so bold and so fruitless, and 
illustrates so well the utter folly of the extreme I am considering, that 
we must dwell upon it more at length. 

When the study of anatomy and physiology, in their modern aspect, 
was initiated in Germany about 1820-1830, through the influence that 
came chiefly from France, and when the natural sciences were yet in 
their infancy, Materialism looked forward to them as promising rich 
results for itself, and regarded them as the future foundation of its 
system. Feuerbach gave the watchword of Materialism and expressed 
the hopes of modern German materialists in the words, “The study of 
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man is Physiology.” Amid this tendency the nerve system became 
eventually the great centre for the scientific labor of the age. It waS 
approached from every stand-point ; studied and examined and exper- 
imented upon in every conceivable way. The experiments were most 
startling in their results, and Materialism became more confident, 
The impulse from France had taken hold of such men as Huschke, 
Miiller, Schal, and Vogt, and for many years there was earnest work 
upon the hypothesis that each thought, each idea, had its correspond- 
ing nerve-cord and brain-cell, and the molecular process within the 
the nerve-cord or brain-cell constituted consciousness. Vogt held 
that thought was a secretion of the brain as gall is of the liver. Such 
were the hypotheses that were set up, and from such suppositions was 
the problem attempted to be solved. But the more the subject was 
studied, the profounder and more complex the mystery became ; 
the further it receded from their grasp, the loftier it towered above all 
their hypotheses and conjectures. In the utter {ruitlessness of this long 
study and examination, in despair of obtaining a satisfactory hypothesis, 
and in the utter absence of an approximate idea of the nature and 
activity of the brain in its relation to mental phenomena, most of 
these men and their co-workers and disciples fell back to the theory 
of a localization of brain action, according to the different functions of 
intelligence, emotion, will, etc., and an oft-repeated and refuted phre- 
nology played its role once more; and though this Phrenology was not 
necessarily connected with Materialism, sti!l most of the Materialists 
declared for it, Vogt maintaining that it was true to the minutest detail. 

But the question did not rest here. Another attempt, still continued 
in the present, was made to solve the great problem by reducing all 
mental activity to a mechanical principle, and the hypothesis was pro- 
pounded that the reflex nerve motion was the fundamental element of 
all psychical processes. Upon this hypothesis there has been a vast 
amount of labor already expended. A whole Comparative Animal 
Psychology has been founded, and a world of most imporiant and in- 
teresting facts has been revealed. 

But the more the problem has been pondered from this hypothesis, 
and the facts and results of the innumerable experiments applied to its 
solution, the more has the hypothesis been found to be altogether dis- 
connected from the facts that it would explain ; and after all this vast 
material was gathered, and all these facts analyzed, compared, and co- 
ordinated, the laws deduced, and an almost pcrfect mechanism estab- 
lished, still, in the last instance, there remained fixed and impassable the 
gulf between all their labor and the object of it. And there was left the 
unsolved and hopelessly insoluble (as the wise and more influential of 
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them nowthink) question of consciousness. They had amassed an end- 
less number of facts ; as exact scientists they had gone around the sub- 
ject from every stand-point; they had exhausted the resources of Induc- 
tion; they had founded a Comparative Animal Physiology and a Com- 
parative Animal Psychology (which they would regard as a branch 
of Physiology); they had fixed the physiology of brain and nerves ; 
_ they had created a new science, “The Physiology of the Senses,” 
and had given it rank and dignity, and in all this, within the short 
period of two score years, they had given to the world an amaz- 
ing product of scientific zeal and industry. They had, too, been 
eminently successful in establishing the relation of certain parts of the 
brain to sensation, motion, and other organic functions, but further than 
this they could not go. All attempts at localization of brain functions, 
especially those of the higher mental activities, have been utterly fruit- 
less; and finally, before the question of self-consciousness they have 
turned back appalled as before an overwhelming mystery. 

One of these scientists, Du Bois Reymond, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, regarded as one of the first scientists of Germany, and 
with Helmholtz, leading the scientific world in Berlin,a name well-known 
by a long and popular academic career, and held as the first authority, 
in his specialties-—‘‘ Animal Electricity ” and “ Muscular Action”—has 
lately stated most clearly his own conclusion and conviction, and that 
which he maintains must eventually be the conclusion that Exact Sci- 
ence must accept on this subject. He is speaking of the limits of Ex- 
act Science asa general theme. He is referring in particular to the exact- 
ness of all science, and the degree of exactness depending upon the 
degree to which mathematics are applied—a position similar to that 
of Kant, and fully illustrated and confirmed by the history of mathe- 
matical physics in this century. In this connection he says: “If we 
could say that with each given mental process a certain motion of cer- 
tain atoms took place in certain ganglia and nerve-cords, this would 
be a high triumph. This established mechanism, of which the laws 
would be known to us, would give us a clear insight into the material 
conditions of mental processes, but the mental processes themselves 
would be just as inexplicable and inconceivable under these conditions 
as they are now. An ‘astronomical’ knowledge (2. ¢., a knowledge 
as perfect as our knowledge of the mechanism of the heavens) of the 
brain, the highest that Exact Science can demand, would only reveal 
to us matter in motion. By no imaginable arrangement or motion of 
material molecules can the gulf between this simple mechanism and 
consciousness be bridged over. All the mental activities remain un- 
solved, and not only so, but they must remain insoluble. The limit 
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here is unconditional and absolute, and is not to be crossed by any 
possible conceivable progress of Exact Science in the future.” The 
folly of this extreme, and the utter helplessness of the efforts made 
under it, is thus urged upon his fellow scientists by one of Germany’s 
leading workers: ‘‘ Still the effort is continued, even to-day, by a rabid 
school of specialists, who are as philosophically blind as they are 
scientifically zealous. Where we once beheld Deductive logic attempt- 
ing to evolve from abstract notions the laws of the material world, we 
now find Inductive Science endeavoring to reduce the mind to a mere 
mechanism of atoms, and from the mechanical laws of molecules io 
establish the nature of the activity and the laws of the operation of the 
rational Ego. The one extreme would make matter a phenomenon of 
mind; the other would make mind the mere function of organized 
matter.” 

If we glance back over the ground we have traversed, we see two 
distinctly marked tendencies—two periods of thought and development 
—wholly antagonistic ; the one in which Philosophy in its purest specu- 
lative form ruled ; the other, where Science in its most concrete and 
empirical form prevailed. ‘These two historical elements of German 
thought have, in the past, beea almost altogether diagonally opposed 
one to the other. They have been, in their extremes, mutually exclu- 
sive. In their method—the one being a priori, the other a posteriori, 
the one deductive, the other inductive—they stand at the antipodes of 
logical procedure. Jn the faculties they uwse—the one employing the 
intuitive faculty, pure reason, and the discursive powers ; the other the 
sensuous understanding. Jn the object—the one grasping pure being, 
substances, absolute entities, principles, causes, ‘and attaining pure 
knowledge ; the other perceiving phenomena and attaining lawsthrough 
Induction. In the one, Reason would create the universe ; in the other, 
Sense would compass the universe. 

These are the two elements of German thought of the past, and the 
one is as pronounced as the other. It is these two factors that pre- 
sent thought, critical and speculative, is considering, and out of which 
there have sprung the various eclectic systems of the present, and from 
which, we think, will issue a higher philosophy for the future. Not- 
withstanding the fierce antagonism of the past, there is now a partial 
approach, one toward another, and a more and more successful effort 
to join hands by the soberer thinkers and more influential and advanced 
leaders on both sides. Philosophy is recognizing the claims of Science 
in the person of every great thinker in Germany. Science is coming 
out to Philosophy and is realizing the fact of their intimate connection, 
and the necessity of her allegiance. In support of this proposition, I 
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cite the German Universities; and when we look for the dominant 
thought of Germany, we must look to these Universities. They have 
been the birth-place and the nursery of all the great intellectual, social, 
and political movements in Germany. They have been the arena 
whereon the great struggles cf the nation have been waged—those 
struggles that tell of the inner conflict and clash of contending mental 
and moral forces. The history of the German Universities is pecu- 
liarly the history of the intellectual activity of the German mind. In 
this particular they find no parallel in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, or the French Universities. It was within their walls that 
the great thought of the Reformation was conceived and developed. It 
was within their walls that they fought that long and bitter fight against 
Absolutism—a period the Germans have called ‘“‘Die Sturm und 
Drang Periode” (The Storm and Pressure Era); and it was their 
influence that sustained the patriots of 1848, and brought about that 
silent but mighty political revolution—the first step taken by Germany to- 
ward constitutional liberty. It was there that there sprang up that sen- 
timent of German unity which has found its latest embodiment in the 
great world-power of the German Empire—a political realization of 
that thought which in the past had bound the Universities of the sev- 
eral German kingdoms into an abiding union, as a confederated repub- 
lic of letters. It was from the Professor’s chair, in the University of 
Ko6nigsberg, that Kant exerted an influence on Modern Philosophy 
that has brought to him the title of the Copernicus and Kepler of mod- 
ern thought. It was from the Universities of Jena and Munich that 
Schelling ruled in his day It was from the University of Berlin that 
Fichte not only moulded the formal philosophy of his time, but wielded 
a potent sceptre of moral influence over the whole German people. In 
the same chair, in Berlin, Hegel became a very god, and from this 
intellectual throne bequeathed, as a heritage, thought that is now in- 
wrought as an essential element in modern German culture. And 
finally, it is in the German Universities that zealous scientific leaders, 
and an eager band of disciples, have been laboring for the last forty 
years with results, in the present, that startle the world, and force 
from France, England, and America the confession, that in Exact 
Science even—a realm hitherto regarded anything but German—the 
German specialists are outstripping their cotemporaries. _It is to the 
German Universities, therefore, that we must look for the expression 
of the dominant thought and present tendencies. Testimony from 
this source carries with it peculiar force and significance. 

And, first, let us look at the standpoint of TrendelJenburg, of Berlin 
(died 1872), who sat in the chair of Fichte and Hegel at the Univer- 
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sity. While working against Hegelian Philosophy, his whole life was 
devoted to the harmonizing of the teleological, mechanico-causal, and 
ethical views of the world—all of which he believed to be true abso- 
lutely. ‘Trendelenburg held, moreover, to the Absolute in a modified 
form, and was a promoter of the Ideal-Realism movement. 

Zeller, himself originally of the Hegelian school, the eminent his- 
torian of Greek Philosophy, and latterly the author of a History of 
German Philosophy—who now occupies the chair in Berlin made va- 
cant by the death of Trendelenburg, maintains a position that fully 
confirms the statement made above. He holds that the reaction 
against the exclusiveness of the Absolute Philosophy, and the rich re- 
sults that the Inductive Sciences, especially the Natural Sciences, 
have furnished since this reaction, plainly intimate that the new phi- 
losophy must enter into a close connection with these sciences; must 
apply their method and results, and must supplement a too-exclusive 
Idealism with a well-founded Realism. 

If we go to Heidelberg, we find Kuno Fischer occupying the first 
philosophical chair there. As the first German historian of Modern Phi- 
losophy, he wields a great influence throughout the intellectual world. 
He, too, is in perfect accord with the tendency I have intimated, and 
holds almost an identical position with Zeller. He is the author of the 
best philosophical German work on the Baconian Philosophy and 
method ; and all his work, and the spirit of it, bear the impress of this 
liberal philosophical development. - 

Lotze, in Gottingen, the leading mind there, is an earnest worker 
in this new philosophy. He was once a physician, a medical profes- 
sor, and through the Natural Sciences, especially physiology, and 
through psychology, he has come out to philosophy. He is to-day 
regarded as the greatest thinker in Germany. He holds to all that 
science can give him, and insists upon a conjoint use of the Inductive 
and Deductive methods. I need only refer to the zealous Ulrici, of 
the University of Halle, long the chief editor of the first philo- 
sophical magazine (Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Philosophische 
Kritik) in Germany, and his great literary activity in this special 
realm. The now aged Fichte (the younger), of the University of 
Bonn, has given the best years of his life to the movement we are 
considering. ‘The whole Herbartian school of Realism, whose strong- 
hold is Leipzig, and their no less zealous, though less numerous, fol- 
lowers in Berlin, have long boasted of their attitude as helpers of and 
co-workers with science. These are the great centres of thought in 
Germany, and these the names of the first philosophical thinkers. 

And, further, as a negative illustration of the present philosophical 
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spirit, and the commanding influence of this tendency, I would men- 
tion two facts peculiarly striking in this connection. I do not know, 
nor have I heard, during my stay at the German Universities, of a 
Professor of Philosophy at any one of them who taught philosophical 
Material'sm. Again, the most vivid illustration of the complete 
downfall of the Hegelian Philosophy, as a system, was the weekly 
scene at Michelet’s lecture on Hegel during the Spring Semester of 
1874, at the University of Berlin. Nine out of nearly three thousand 
students attended this course, delivered by the eloquent Michelet, 
the life-long friend and disciple of Hegel, the most earnest and bril- 
liant advocate and expounder of the Hegelian Philosophy. And this, 
too, on the very spot where it had its birth, and which was the scene 
of its domination! Out of the window of the lecture-room I could 
see across the campus the great bronze bust of Hegel, the single 
monument within the walls of German reverence to German genius. 
So much for the attitude of Philosophy toward Science. 

On the other hand, Science is recognizing how much it owes to 
Philosophy ; how closely its very existence and progress are bound up 
with philosophic thought. It is beginning to realize with how many 
metaphysical notions and hypotheses it is working as with first princi- 
ples. ‘The atomic and dynamic theories of matter—the one specially 
serviceable in chemistry, the other singularly adapted to mathemati- 
cal physics—are altogether philosophical. Science is calling to mind 
that she was bound as a captive in her own chains, until the father of 
the Inductive Philosophy struck the fetters from her limbs, raised her 
to her feet, pointed out her path and lofty goal. Philosophy gave to 
her her method—the wand of her magic power in the material world. 
Scientists are finding out that they cannot-rest in their science. By an 
irrepressible impulse they go irresistibly beyond it ; if not in harmony 
with the soberer thought of the age, then most surely in a materialistic 
direction. These results of Natural Science surely have some mean- 
ing beyond their being a mere collection of facts, and that meaning 
scientists are as eager for as philosophers. They must be made the 
whole or a part of some comprehensive view of the world. That they 
are not altogether interpreted as if they were all the facts of the world, 
the position of Helmholtz, in Berlin, the first scientist in Europe, and 
Du Bois Reymond, whom I have referred to above, and many others, 
fully confirm. Helmholtz has come out through physiology and 
mathematical physics, to speculative thought and abstract conclu- 
sions ; and, strange to say, in his theory of knowledge, and in his 
metaphysical position, he holds views analogous to those of Kant. 

But one of the most striking instances of science, speaking through 
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one of her leaders,,is that of Wundt, the eminent physiologist of 
Heidelberg. From physiology he went over to psychology, and after 
many years of profound study of those phenomena in that realm where 
physiology and psychology meet—the inter-relation of mind and 
body—he propounds, as a scientist, and not as a philosopher, a theory 
of Knowledge to which the results of his scientific study bring him. 
Materialism he rejects, because it is unable to explain psychological 
experience, and is in conflict with the surest established truths of cog- 
nition. It cannot account for the notions of causality, substance, etc., 
which are of psychological origin. He holds that Idealism is in har- 
mony with all that psychology demands, and remains victorious so 
long as it is combatting the claims of Materialism. But when it pro- 
ceeds to interpret Nature, the inflexible reality is ever at war with the 
subjective conception, and finally the confession is forced from it that 
the ideas of causality, substance, etc., are themselves only possible 
through the experience of the objective world. He finally proclaims 
Realism as his philosophical creed, which seeks to regard and com- 
bine all these different sources of Knowledge—granting, however, 
the priority of the inner experience. 

These, then, briefly, are the evidences of a spirit and effort in Ger- 
many to reconcile these two antagonistic features of their historical 
development. That such a reconciliation is the key-note of present, 
as it will be of future, philosophical movements, there can be no 
doubt. This recognition of the supplemental factors of Knowledge, 
the poles of human thought, and complementary substances, will have 
a most wholesome effect upon future speculation. The spirit that will 
prevail will be conciliative, and cautious of extremes. There will be a 
conjoint use of the two great logical methods indisputably established, 
and equally useful in their respective spheres. Their aims will be 
more in accord with the limits of the human mind ; neither despairing 
of its powers, nor proclaiming it omniscient or omnipotent. Their 
goal will be more reasonable and attainable, even if it be not so ex- 
alted. Indeed, the leading features of present attained Knowledge 
and of future thought are of no uncertain nature. Sure it is, that in 
the last instance the formal laws of our thought have a priori certainty, 
while, on the other hand, all definite content of our thought is possible 
only through experience, or judgments founded upon experience. De- 
duction cannot reach all the real, or be confident that it has compassed 
the Universe. If such a systemas that of Plato, Fichte, or Hegel, were 
possible, Induction would be necessary to prove that all the real had 
been included. As a deductive knowledge of the Universe and its 
a priort construction is impossible, it remains only to go out from that 
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which Induction has established, and combine the two methods, using 
Induction for observation and proof of results, and Deduction, in mani- 
fold ways, in the derivation of laws and causes. They must be mutu- 
ally complementary. ‘The method of each real science is compounded 
out of Induction and Deduction ; still, every science is, in its whole 
tendency, either synthetic or analytic. Both methods are present, but 
one is always subordinate to the other. 

And finally, philosophy itself must be regarded as a science, scientia 
scientiarum, a necessary result of the existence and advance of the 
other sciences, bound intimately with them, and realizing its aim only 
when working with them and through them ; a science necessary for 
the existence and progress of all other sciences ; a science which deals 
with the common basis and common content of all the sciences, ex- 
amines the general laws of knowledge and scientific method, and all the 
notions of whatever kind used in the several fields of science ; reduces 
the real to its ultimate ground, and brings all the realms of knowledge 
into organic connection and union. In thus uniting the single sciences, 
it should combine the results of these sciences in a total view of the 
universe and its last ground and cause. The methods of philosophy 
must be those of every other science, Induction and Deduction. If it 
were possible from one point, in a dialectic way, by the logical develop- 
ment of a notion, to determine the whole possible realm, and the content 
of the realm, of human knowledge, this would be undoubtedly best for 
philosophy, because the appropriate place and significance of each 
part could not be made so readily apparent by any other method, nor 
could any other method furnish such a clear picture of the connection 
and relation of all existence. But since such an @ priori construction 
of the Universe is impossible, philosophy, as every other science, must 
proceed from the inner and outer perceptions, by analyzing, testing, 
and combining psychological experience, to establish the laws of cog- 
nition, the scientific method, and the notions in regard to the essential 
reality and ground of things. And to this end it must employ both 
Induction and Deduction. 

Moreover, philosophy cannot reach that absolute knowledge, the 
ideal of which it has so often confounded with the reality. By the 
very laws and nature of our faculties all human knowledge is necessa- 
rily finite, imperfect, and in its quality more or less adulterated. Yet if it 
is not given to attain immediately the ideal of absolute knowledge, 
it is most surely given to be ever approaching the same, and, in this ever 
continuing advance toward perfection, to possess so much as has been 
possible to the individual in every age and inevery land. Still, great as 
is its possession, greater far is its goal. This is an infinite universe 
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that we enter with our finite faculties ; its problem is endless. There 
is not only the whole realm of the outer world, and i.s operations and 
its laws ; there is also the profounder and more mysterious realm of 
the inner world, with its phenomena and its laws. The existence, 
relation, and harmony of the outer laws among themselves ; the exist- 
ence, relation, and harmony of the inner laws; and, moreover, the adapt- 
ation, interdependence, and harmony of the laws of the inner and 
outer worlds; these constitute the vast problem. And when we remem- 
ber that all these laws of nature and of mind which we now know, were 
for centuries unknown, when man had his present faculties for knowl- 
edge, what infinite possibility is opened for future advance? And if it 
has taken so long to open the way to that world that lies at the very 
door of our senses, what infinite progress in coming time may there 
not still be in the knowledge of that inner world of consciousness-—the 
laws and nature of mind? What revelation may there not still be 
awaiting the eager and devout seeker after truth? 





Art. X.—CURRENT NOTE. 


CuurcH Unity.—If we do not share the enthusiastic hopes of the 


_ speedy ecclesiastical unification of all evangelical Christians, so forci- 


bly advocated and predicted in the able article on that subject in this 
number of the REvIEw, we welcome such a presentation of the grounds 
of encouragement to these hopes. The recent great unions of dis- 
rupted churches are certainly cheering. Besides that of the Reformed 
and Free Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, elsewhere noticed by us, 
that lately effected between the Methodist Churches, North and South, 
is a welcome movement in the same direction. It does not yet go 
the length of organic union, but gives promise of it in the not distant 
future. It has been effected on terms of “ perfect equality and reci- 
procity.” We have no doubt that fraternal relations will soon be es- 
tablished between Northern and Southern Presbyterians on a like 
basis. Both Assemblies having reached the point of expressing their 
construction of their previous votes excepted to on either side, in pre- 
cisely the same language, the interchange of delegates on this basis 
cannot long be delayed. While it is, in our judgment, true, that the 
Northern Assembly has always been ready to enter into fraternal re- 
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lations on such a basis, it does not follow, as some have urged, that no 
progress has been made since 1870 toward this consummation. Cer- 
tainly, as discussion has proved that neither side could claim to be im- 
maculate in the matters complained of, the demands which have pre- 
vented their coming together have been much abated ; and, at all 
events, both Assemblies have succeeded in making their respective 
attitudes better understood, and narrowing apparent grounds of dif- 
ference. Much less does it warrant the inference we have seen made, 
and held up ad invidiam, that the Northern church continues to 
affirm the language used in the former Old School and New School 
Assemblies which offends our Southern brethren. It has simply and 
clearly from the outset declared the acts containing it “ null and void,” 
as respects our present re-united church; thus disclaiming all responsi- 
bility for them. 

We desire the speedy restoration of fraternal relations, letting by- 
gones be by-gones, because we believe these churches, thus united, 
might be in many ways helpful to each other; and that neither can 
say to the other, ‘‘I have no need of thee.” 





Art. XI.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The Preaching of the Cross and other Sermons, by THOMAS J. CRAW- 
FORD, D.D. Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. Dr. Craw- 
ford, late Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, was formerly 
one of the ministers of St. Andrew’s church in that city He was a sound 
and able divine, and is well known in this country by his works on the 
‘* Fatherhood of God,” the ‘‘ Mysteries of Christianity,” and the ‘‘Atone- 
ment.” He was also am impressive and instructive preacher; clear and 
forcible in the presentation of his subjects, and earnest in his address. The 
first sermon in this posthumous collection gives the title and key-note to 


the {volume, in fact, to the preacher’s whole system of theology and to * 


his religious life. It is the ‘‘Preaching of the Cross,” as containing the 
sum and substance of all religious and saving truth for the human race, 
so that it]cannot be superseded by any scheme of man’s devising. For 
however times may change, there ever ts and will be the same sinfulness and 
the same need of redemption, met and satisfied only by the Cross of Christ. 
The whole number of sermons here given is nineteen. Among the 
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more striking of them are— ‘‘ God’s first Gift the Pledge of Every Other,” 
“ Retribution a Law of God’s Moral Government,” ‘ The Unbelief 
of Thomas” (two discourses), ‘‘ Faith’s Victory over the World,” Christ’s 
Living Epistles,” ‘‘ Faith, Hope, and Charity.” They are excellent 
examples of great themes, thoroughly worked out, and yet adapted 
to an intelligent popular audience, omitting the technicalities of theological 
expression, and the mere routine of pulpit exhortation, yet full of doctrine 
and of life. They will reward a diligent perusal, and help almost any 
preacher in his work. 


The Three Gardens by J. B. BITTINGER D. D., consists of three dis« 
courses, the first on the Garden of Eden, the second on that of Gethsemane, 
the last on the Heavenly Paradise, which set forth in the racy and senten- 
tious style, of which our readers have had a refreshing taste, the rich lessons 
doctrinal and practical, to be learned from the close consideration of them. 


The Union of the Free and Reformed Churches of Scotland, the latter of 
which was severed from the established church nearly two centuries ago, 
for nearly the same cause which led to the disruption of the former, viz. the 
refusal to submit the ecclesiastical administration to state control, was happily 
consummated on Thursday, May 25, 1876. We have received two pamphlets 
touching it; one, the Report of Proceedings in the Free Church Assembly 
Hall on that day; the other, the Substance of an Address to the Reformed. 
Congregation at Eaglestown, Friday, May 19, 1876, by the Rev. J. H, 
Thomson. In both these, full accounts and expositions of this great meas- 
ure, which will be hailed as another important movement toward Presbyter- 
ian and Christian unity, will be found. The speeches of some chief leaders in 
both churches, and from others at the evening sederunt ; among which we 
find the well-known names of Drs. Dykes, Begg, Calderwood and Rainy, Sir 
Henry Moncrieff, and others of distinction, are vigorous, eloquent, soundly 
orthodox and catholic, and will well repay perusal. 


Longmans, Green & Co., London, have issued new editions of ‘* The 
Types of Genesis briefly considered, as Revealing the Development of Hu- 
man Nature, and of The Second Death and the Restitution of All Things ; 
with some Preliminary Remarks on the Nature and Inspiration of the 
Holy Scripture, by ANDREW JUKES. The former has reached its third 
and the latter its fourth edition. It was also brought to the notice 
of our readers when originally published. Its topics are, The Work and 
Rest of God; Adam, or Human Nature; Cain and Abel, or the Carnal and 
Spiritual Mind; Noah, or Regeneration; Abraham, or the Spirit of Faith ; 
Isaac, or the Spirit of Sonship; Jacob, or the Spirit of Service; Joseph, or 
Suffering and Glory. In his treatment and unfolding of these types, the 
author, if sometimes fanciful, is never stale or common-place; if calm 
and meditative, he is never dull or heavy; if unpretending, he is rich and 
suggestive ; while devout, he is free from all cant and affected solemnity. 


The other work, as its title sufficiently intimates, is a plea for Restoration, 
to some form of which, or of Annihilation, an increasing tendency has,we 
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regret to say, for some time past appeared among persons in this country and 
Britain as well as on the continent, hitherto accounted orthodox, and in other 
respects still actually so. Mr. Jukes urges, that, as death itself dies when the 
Christian dies as to his body; so for others who are passed over to the sec- 
ond death, this latter is its own destruction, the birth-throe of a sinless and 
joyful life. In order to obtain Scriptural sanction for this, the author is 
obliged to ascribe to Revelation an enigmatical character, which seems to us 
inconsistent with its normal authority as the Word of God. He carries 
the principle that God, in revealing, hides, and, in hiding, reveals truth, 
beyond its true and safe limits, to a length which is untenable. So also the 
principle that representations of the same truth sometimes involve apparent 
inconsistencies or contradictions, because not yet fully developed, or ad- 
dressed to minds imperfectly developed, is pushed to a degree that throws 
doubt over the most explicit and didactic statements of Scripture. This leads 
him to adopt the common universalist shifts in wrenching out the eternity of 
punishment from the passages that indubitably affirm it. This is placing 
the spirit above the letter to an extent which makes the written word of 
God no longer a sufficient rule of faith and practice. 


God’s Dealings with our Nation is the title of a Centennial Discourse, by 
REv. R. M. PATERSON, in which the hand of God in our national history 
and development is very vividly and instructively traced. 


Hell and Damnation; the Theories of Annihilation, Purgatory and 
Universalism Disproved, and the Orthodox Doctrine Demonstrated, by 
Rev. G. H. HUMPHREY, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is issued from the Earnest Chris- 
tain Office, Rochester, N. Y. It is not dainty or delicate in its style of main- 
taining a great truth of Scripture,which is so far assailed, obscured or ignored, 
not only by avowed adversaries, but in quarters where better things might 
be expected, that it is quite seasonable to proclaim and defend it boldly and 
decisively, as is done in this trenchant argument. The author’s proofs 
are generally clear and cogent. There is, however, a style of handling the 
most awful terms and ideas, which imparts more weakness than strength. 
The title-page, and the author’s reasons for it, show our meaning. He says, 
‘* every body should have, or seek to have, spiritual stamina enough to read 
the title of this book without wincing or getting angry. The title is used for 
two reasons; First, because it is exactly the subject of this treatise; and 
secondly, because there is need of reaction from the sickly mawkishness 
that prevails on this subject. If there is a hell, why not speak of it under its 
Scriptural name? Why nickname it?” Evenso. But we need not swing 
from one extreme to another. The allocation of the phrase ‘‘ Hell and 
Damnation” in the title-page is more after the manner of those who use these 
terms lightly, not to say profanely, than of those who use them solemnly and 
tenderly. 

The Bible and the Republic by Rev. ARTHUR MITCHKLL, D.D., of Chicago, 


is a powerful exhibition of the conservative and purifying influences of Chris- 
tianity upon our social and political life. 


—qg—__—_—— 
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Dr. H. A. BOARDMAN’S Letter of Resignation, of the Pastorate of the 
Tenth Church, Philadelphia, and the action of the session, congregation, 
and presbytery, thereon, are all such as befit the close of one of the longest 
and most honored ministries in the Presbyterian Church. 


The charge and the Inaugural Address, delivered at the Induction of the 
the Rev. William S. Karr, D. D., into the Chair of Systematic Theology in 
the Theological Institute of Connecticut, May 11, 1876, give good promise 
of able and orthodox theological teaching in the Hartford Seminary during 
the incumbency of one yet in the beginning of his career. 


The British and Foreign Evangelical Review for July has a number of 
interesting and valuable articles. The first on the ‘‘ Basis of Religious 
Belief,” by Rev. T. F. Henderson, explains the unsatisfactory theories 
of nescience in religion, propounded by Mansel in his ‘‘ Limits of Religious 
Thought,” and by Gregg in his “Supernatural in Religion.” The former 
of these, in its efforts to undermine rationalism by maintaining the incapacity 
of human reason to cognize the infinite and absolute, in reality undermines 
the foundations of all religion, natural as well as revealed. The latter 
undertakes to assert the impossibility of a revelation to man on the absurd 
principle, that the ‘‘ human mind cannot receive an idea which it cannot 
originate.” The Rev. J. B. Paton in the second article, summarizes and 
discusses the proceedings of the Second Union Conference at Bonn, held 
August, 1875, between the representatives of the Old Catholics, the Greek, 
and Anglican Churches, to which non-episcopal delegates were also invited, 
among the latter Mr. Paton himself, whose testimony and judgment are 
therefore those of an eye-witness. It is a valuable paper, and presents 
judicial estimates of the progress made by the conference toward an under- 
standing in regard to the constitution of the church, the Papacy, and 
Christian doctrine, including the fi/iogue. This is shown to be of higher 
moment, or of wider bearings, than has been commonly supposed. The 
third article, on ‘‘Pioneer Presbyterianism,” by Rev. George Bryce, Professor 
in Manitoba College, is a compendious and instructive account of the plant- 
ing, growth, and organization of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, and 
of the causes of the recent coalescence of all its branches in one body. 
Professor W. R. Smith, of Aberdeen, contributes an able discussion on 
‘* Progress in Old Testament Studies,” indicating the necessity of cor- 
rected translation and exegesis in the light of modern linguistic, geograph- 
ical, and other accompanying lights. Rev. J. C. Jones, of London, under the 
title ‘* Jesus Christ the Centre of History,” shows that in him ‘‘ God 
changed” his relation to man; the God over us is a God in us; the God 
who created our nature is a God in our nature; the Law-giver has become a 
sin-bearer.” Professor T.K. Abbott, of Trinity College, Dublin, sifts and 
shows the insufficiency of the historical evidence to establish the ‘‘ Miracle of 
the Holy Thorn.” James Mathieson, Esq., of London, pleads for an advanced 
‘*plan of Foreign Missions in the work of the Church,” and contends that 
by a vastly greater outlay of men, clerical and lay, and of means, in this 
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cause, it would be moved forward to speedy triumph, and with the utmost 
advantage to the church at home, thus apparently depleted to further it 
The last article on “‘ Priestly Life in Ireland,” by the Rev. William Irwin, is 
a review of the book of sermons, lectures, and missions of Michael B, 
Buckly, of Cork, a superior specimen of a Romish priest, prepared by the Rey. 
Charles Davies, in which some peculiarities and anomalies of Irish ecclesi- 
astical and Catholic life are portrayed with a lively and discriminating pen. 
The usual review of current periodical, and other literature follows. 


BIBLICAL. 

Lectures on the Gospels for the Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Year, 
by JOSEPH A. SEIss, D. D., is issued complete in two beautiful volumes of 
excellent mechanical finish, by the Lutheran Bookstore, Smith, English & 
Co., Philadelphia. The matter of this book is quite in keeping with its beau- 
tiful paper and type. Of course we look for a treatment of topics in accord 
with the Lutheran Standard, and an occasional variation from our own way of 
putting things. But the substance and body of the work are rich in evan- 
gelical truth, and in happy homiletic applications of it. The meaning of 
the Scripture is discussed with a true spiritual insight, and expounded with 
remarkable aptness of thought and felicity of diction. The work is fitted 
for the edification of private Christians, and would form a valuable addition 
to the libraries of clergymen. 


HISTORY. 


The Historical Discourse, by Dr. George D. Armstrong, preached June 
25th on the completion of twenty-five years of his ministry as pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Norfolk, Va., is before us, and is for several 
reasons especially interesting and valuable. It impresses us with the great 
superiority of permanent pastorates to all other agencies for sustaining and 
advancing religion, and ceteris paribus, of long pastorates to short ones, 
No man remains pastor of the same church for a quarter of a century 
without some sterling qualities, as a man and as a preacher, such as all know 
Dr. Armstrong possesses, who know him at all. His church has gone 
through some sad vicissitudes, especially during one season when Norfolk 
was desolated by yellow fever, and another during its occupancy by the 
Union Army under General B. F. Butler, who imprisoned Dr. Armstrong 
for fifteen months, and issued a most ridiculous order purporting to 
depose him from the’ ministry, because he refused to pray for the 
Union cause, and expressed gratification with the confederate victory at 
Manassas—an atrocity of which we devoutly trust, no other Union com- 
mander could have been capable, even amid the fierce excitements of 
war. 

Amid much which this discourse suggests, we desire to call attention 
to its account of a recent revival in the author’s congregation, which strikingly 
illustrates, 1. How, with a right and prayerful use of the ordinary means 
of grace, great awakenings and in-gatherings into the church may be vouch- 
safed now as of old, without the presence of professional revivalists or 
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other outside helpers. 2 How it may be noiseless and long-continued 
under the quiet and persevering use of these means; more thorough 
and enduring in its effects, than if beginning and ending in a sudden, 
paroxysmal, and self-exhausting way. Such revivals were common in the 
earlier half of the century, of which letters in the appendix to Dr. Sprague’s 
volume on Revivals, give some grand illustrations ; notably those of Dr. Alvan 
Hyde and Dr. John McDowell describing the revivals that occurred under 
their respective ministries, that of the former in Lee, Mas3., and of the 
latter in Elizabeth, N. J. These and many more the like were great 
ministries, crowned with a glory exceeding all glories of earth. We are 
glad to observe in the N. Y. Evaugelist of Aug. 17th, accounts of a similar 
work under pastoral and sessional supervision, running through two years 
in the Central Church, Rochester, N. Y.—a church which has also been 
largely blessed under the labors of evangelists; thus showing that we 
may not limit the Holy One of Israel, and that he worketh when, where, 
and how he will. We hope that our pastors and churches will never 
lose their faith in the efficacy of the stated means of grace, duly used 
for their healthful maintenance and enlargement, under the refreshing rains 
and dews of the Spirit. Of the revival in Norfolk Dr. Armstrong says: 


‘“‘ During the latter part of 1870, and throughout much of 1871, God blessed our 
church with a remarkable revival of religion, and to some brief historical notes on 
this revival I will now ask your attention: Early in the Autumn of 1870, indica- 
tions for good appeared in the increased size of our congregations, and in the 
greater attention with which the preached gospel was listened to. By the first of 
January such serious attention to religion was shown, as led to the appointment 
of a meeting in the pastor’s study for such as desired particular instruction in Gos- 
pel truth—God’s way of salvation for sinners ; and the meetings thus begun were 
continued every Sabbath afternoon for a period of five months. 

“At the first of these meetings thirteen were present, and from that they increased 
in numbers, one or more being added every Sabbath, until thirty or forty were 
regularly present. In these meetings no attempt was made at personal conversa- 
tion, but after singing and prayer, some practical topic, of especial interest to those 
inquiring after ‘‘ the way.of life,’”” was made the subject of remark, such, for example, 
as the nature of true conviction of sin, and its place and purpose in conversion to 
God, the nature of saving faith, and the Scriptural evidences of regeneration ; and 


then with prayer the meeting was dismissed. Opportunities for private conversa- . 


tion with those who attended these meetings were sought and obtained at other 
times. 

“Usually some one or more of the elders attended these meetings along with 
the pastor, and frequently private members of the church came with inquiring 
friends; but with these exceptions, the meetings were made up exclusively of those 
who were inquiring after the way of salvation. I kept a record of the names of 
all who came to these meetings, in order that I might know whom to visit 
throughout the week, and on looking over that record, at the close of the revival, I 
found that those who attended, almost without exception, afterward came forward 
and made a public profession of faith in Christ; not all at one time, but all before 
the revival had ceased. 
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** With the exception of this Sabbath afternoon meeting in the Pastor’s study, 
there were no extra services in the church, and the preaching, with the exception 
of a single sermon in May, was all by the pastor, God’s blessing throughout this 
revival coming as a blessing upon the diligent and faithful use of the ordinary 
means of grace. What renders this the more remarkable is, that the year before 
we had held a protracted meeting, and had with us a brother who preached night 
after night for a week, and preached, as it seemed to me, some of the best sermons 
I ever listened to; and yet, in so far as I could learn, his preaching did not result 
in the conversion of a single soul to God. If I attempt to explain this, I am com- 
pelled to trace it, not so much to any difference in the preaching from that of ordi- 
nary times, as to a difference in the praying, the praying of the church. In the 
first great Christian revival in Jerusalem, of which we have an account in the 
opening portion of Acts, the Spirit begins the story with the record: ‘ They went 
up into an upper room, where abode both Peter and James and John and Andrew, 
Philip and Thomas, Bartholomew and Matthew, James, the son of Alpheus, and 
Simon Zelotes, and Judas, the brother of James. These all continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplication, with the women, and Mary, the mother of 
James, and with his brethren.’ (Acts i: 13,14). And such, I believe, is the his- 
tory of the beginning of every great revival of religion from that day to this. 

“* At our regular February communion that year, thirty-eight were added to our 
members ; at an extra communion in April, thirty-one were added; at our regular 
communion in May, twenty-one ; and in the course of the year closing with Feb- 
ruary, seventeen more, in all one hundred and seven, most of whom were added 
on profession of faith in Christ. This number embraced persons of every age, 
from the man of more than eighty years, tottering on the brink of the grave, to the 
child of eleven; the oldest and youngest it had been my privilege to admit to the 
Lord’s table stood side by side, as they made their public profession of faith in 
Christ. An unusually large proportion of the number admitted were persons of 
middle age, settled in life, and the heads of families. Of the number then gathered 
into the church, ‘ the greater part remain unto this present, but some are fallen 
asleep ’ 

“ The especial lessons of this revival, as it seems to me, are first, a true revival 
is not the work of one man, in so far as human instrumentality is concerned, but 
the werk of a united living church, a church in which pastor and people ‘ continue 
with one accord in prayer and supplication ;’ and second, that there is no need to 
await some season of extra service, desirable as such extra service may be at cer- 
tain times, or the coming of some celebrated preacher or evangelist, in order that 
we may pray for and expect a revival of religion. God can hear our prayers, and 
bless the ordinary means of grace to the abundant revival of a church and the sal- 
vation of many souls. Brethren, let us remember these lessons, that we may live 
and labor accordingly.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Eastern Origin of the Celts, by JOHN CAMPBELL, M.A., Professor of 
Church History, Presbyterian College, Montreal, is a paper of ability and 
learning on a subject of historical interest. 





A number of notices of books and pamphlets, in type, are 
postponed to the next number for want of space. 
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Art. XII.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Part III. 1876. The first essay by Gus- 
tav Roesch is on the ‘* Myths about Jesus in the Islam ’’—a careful collection of 
all the allusions to Jesus in the Koran, with abundant literary references, In 
Germany, Luther was the first among the reformers to publish on this general sub- 
ject, by republishing a work of “‘ Brother Richard on the Koran,” written about 
1300. The Islamite ‘‘ Myths ” about Jesus come to an end with his crucifixion ; 
nothing is said of his resurrection or ascension. The article of Roesch is a val- 
uable contribution upon the relation of Mohammedan religion to Christianity. 
The second article, by Hermann Schmidt, of Stuttgart, investigates ‘‘the Ethical 
Antagonisms in the present conflict between the Biblical and the Modern Theo- 
logical Theory of the Universe.” It exhibits the wide differences between the two 
in their views on the relation of God to the world, on human nature, on freedom 
and sin, on the ethical ideal as compared with Christ, on the conditions of moral 
life and progress in relation to soteriology, on social life and the church, and on 
the whole doctrine of a future life, including of course the eschatology. The writer 
draws out the antagonistic views between Christianity and mere ethics on all these 
points, and argues the questions in a hucid manner. Prof. Dr. Lechler, the church 
historian of Leipzig, gives a rapid and interesting sketch in twenty pages of the 
Conversion of the Germans to Christ in its Historical Order and Progress. It is 
an excellent specimen ef condensed historical narrative. Among the “ Thoughts 
and Notes ” contained in this number of the REVIEW are Strack on the Hebrew 
Manuscripts of the Bible in St. Petersburg ; Seidemann, Contributions to the His- 
tory of the Reformation, particularly a noted letter of Luther to his wife, carefully 
edited and explained ; Harnack on Hebrews ix : 3-4; Kamphausen on Gebhardt’s 
edition of the Grecus Venetus, the Venice Manuscript of the Septuagint ; and Prof. 
Riehm on Dr. Christlieb’s edition of Hundeshagen’s Select Minor Writings and 
Treatises—a thoughtful series of theelogical and ecclesiastical discussions. 

Fahrbiicher fiir Protestantische Theologie. Parts II., III. 1876. This new 
theologicai quarterly, now in its second year, is edited chiefly by the Professors of 
Jena University, aided by leading representatives of other theological faculties. It 
has taken at once a high rank for ability and research, without committing itself 
to any one theological tendency. Inthe second number Dr. August Baur insti- 
tutes a critical comparison between the systematic theological treatises of Dr. 
Schweizer and of Dr. Biedermann, both Professors at Ziirich. The former is essen- 
tially a follower of Schleiermacher, while Dr. Biedermann is a disciple of Hegel. 
Both are able works, among the very ablest dogmatic publications of recent years 
in Germany; and they are, also, instructive, as exhibiting the theological results of 
the two strongest tendencies in modern German speculation. Dr. Baur gives a clear 
and candid account of the differences and respective merits of both of them, with 
a decided leaning to Schleiermacher rather than to Hegel. Biedermann’s system 
is acute and consecutive, but it ends, as does pure Hegelianism, in transferming 
theological doctrines into philosophical abstractions. In the same number Dr. 
Holtzmann, of Heidelberg, continues his summary sketch of recent works of New 
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Testament criticism, here devoting himself to the literature of the Epistles. C. 
Holsten continues his criticism on the Epistle to the Philippians, arguing against 
its Pauline authorship, in reply to Hilgenfeld and others. The writer is ingenious, 
but his style of criticism is such as would undermine the evidence for almost any 
ancient work. In the third part, August Triimpelmann, Superintendent near 
Gotha, continues his skillful refutation of Darwinism, in its relations to “the 
Monistic Philosophy of Nature and to Christianity.” HH. Tollin contributes an 
article on Servetus’ Doctrine about the Sonship of Man and the Fatherhood of 
God ; he is preparing a work in vindication of the Life and Opinions of Servetus, 
but is spinning out his discussions at too great length. Prof. Otto Pfleiderer has 
an interesting analysis of the views of Hamann (“the Magus of the North”) 
worked over from an address at the Singakademie of Berlin; Carl Siegfried, Rab. 
binic Analecta; H. Hagge, critical nofga on the two Epistles to the Corinthians ; 
Friedrich Nitzsch, on the Causes of the Reaction against Scholasticism, and of 
the Advance upon it in the thirteenth century—a useful and compendious histori- 
cal sketch, including a just estimate of the influence of the Arabic philosophy, 
much less highly wrought and more trustworthy than is found in some of the later 
English and American works bearing on this subject, which exaggerate Arabic 
learning and science for the sake of depreciating Christianity. 

Fournal for Church History (Zeitschrift f. d. Kirchengeschichte), Edited by Dr. 
Theodor Brieger, with the aid of Drs. W. Gass, H. Reuter, and A. Ritschl. 


Gotha:Perthes. Vol. I. Part I. This Journal of Church History takes in some. 


sort the place of the Journal of Historical Theology, so long published in Leipzig. 
It is to be devoted to Church History in its wider application, including the His- 
tory of Doctrines, Archzeology of Art, Christian Culture, and Ecclesiastical Geog- 
raphy and Statistics. Its chief object will be to promote strictly scientific and 
methodical investigations or “ essays,” (which word is now naturalized in Ger- 
many); and it will also give extended critical sketches of works in the different 
departments of ecclesiastical] literature, etc. The first article in this number is an 
excellent sketch (to be continued) of the History of Monasticism in the Post-Con- 
stantine Period, by Prof. D. H. Weingarten of Marburg (pp. 1 36). Dr. H 
Reuter, the distinguished church historian, writes on the life and opinions of Bern- 
hard of Clairvaux (pp. 37-51). The most important essay, however, is by Dr. A. 
Ritschl on “ the Origin of the Lutheran Church” (pp. 51-110), arguing strongly 
against the positien that there was such a marked original difference between the 
views of Melanchthon and of Luther. Their differences (on the freedom of the 
will and the Lord’s Supper) were recognized by themselves in a friendly spirit, and 
considered to be secondary. And Melanchthon favored the calling ‘the Church 
of the Augsburg Confession ”’ by the name of Luther—an unfortunate designation, 
the source of much misunderstanding and prejudice. Dr. Adolf Harnack (pp. 111- 
148) gives a critical sketch of all the recent important works on Church History 
up te the Council of Nice. This is a useful and candid summary. Among other 
things, we notice that the author, in view of recent criticisms by Overbeck and 
others, assigns the Epistle to Diognetus to somewhere between the “ third third ” 
of the second century, and the beginning of the fourth. As far as both internal 
and external evidence goes, it is difficult to fix on a period. The critics whe bring 
it down so late seem, sometimes, to forget that there is not a single idea in it which 
is not found in Paul's epistles ; it is much more like Paul than any of the Apostolic 
or even Nicene fathers. 
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